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PREFACE 



Tae Bobject of this book is the transition from 
the Classical to the Mediaeval. It seeks to follow the 
changes undergone by claasie thought, letters, and art, 
on their way to form part of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Middle Ages, and to show how pagan 
tastes and ideals gave place to the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and to Christian sentiments. The argument 
reaches backward to classic Greece and Rome and 
forward into the Middle Ages ; but the di.scuasion 
centres in the period extending from the fourth to 
the seventh century. This period was strikingly 
transitional in Italy and the western provinces of 
the Roman Empire; before it had passed, the various 
elements of classic culture had assumed the forms in 
which they were to make part of the intellectual life 
of the Middle Ages, and Christianity had taken on a 
medieeral character. 

In considering the antecedents of the transition 
period it is necessary to look to Greek as well as 
Boman sources, to the East as well as to the West. 
[But the West of Europe is the province of this book, 
I discussion tends always to turn from the 
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Hellenic East to the Western and Latin phenomena 
of the transition period. These have a personal inter- 
est for us, making part of our own past. They have 
also the interest of that which lived and was to gro^ 
in life. Find what interest one may in mediseval 
Byzantium, — and it is full of instruction, — still i1 
is a tale of what had reached its zenith, of what was 
past its best strength, a tale of decadence postponed 
with skill and energy, and yet only postponed. 

H. O. TAYLOB. 
Nkw York, 
January 19, 190L 
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THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE 
^m MIDDLE AGES 

Ho date marks the passing of the ancient irorld and 
the beginning of the Middle Ages, The transition 
from one to the other was a process of spiritual 
change, during which antique characteristics gradu- 
ally ceased and were replaced by much that was incipi- 
ently mediEeval. There no longer existed men whose 
education and intellectual traits, whose moods, tastes, 
BMitiments, and views of life were those of the time 
of Augustus, or Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius. The 
older possessors of antique culture in Italy and the 
provincea were transformed ; within and without the 
Empire new races had come upon the stage ; through 
decade and centuiy went on a ceaseless blending of 
the new, the old, and the transitional. 

Paganism and Christianity existed side by side in 
the Graeco-Roman world of the fourth and fifth centu- 
riBB, the one with its great steadying traditions, and 
the other with its power of new-found faith and its 
moral stimulus. Christians had pagan edu- 
■nd pagans, like the emperor Julian and his 
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friend Libanius, derived suggestiona from the religion 
I they despised. In these ohvioEsly transitional centu- 
I riea, both pagan and Christian men arose who were not 
quite antique." Some of them eclectically refashioned 
pagan ethics, some made useful if vapid compendiuma 
of antique culture, some turned epics into grammars ; 
others unconsciously remoulded primitive Christianity 
or produced strange creations, compounds of Chris- 
tianity and paganism. Together they form the link 
between the earlier pagan and Christian types and the 
more mediteval men of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The modification of antique pagan and Christian 
types is one side of the change. Another is repre- 
sented by the barbarian races who, often with destruc- 
tive violence, were pressing into the Empire and 
coming under the influence of whatever existed there. 
They were affected by intercourse with Italians and 
provincials, and soon began to absorb knowledge. As 
their intelligence increased, through tlieir contact with 
a higher civilization, they drew from the antique 
according to their understandings and appreciations. 
The old matters thus absorbed into new natures were 
transformed, and sometimes gained fresh life. But 
these barbarian men were not metamorphosed into an- 
tique persons, nor even into those pagan or Christian 
semi-antique types which made the GrECCO-Eoman 
world of the fourth and fifth centuries. From the 

1 The word " claBaical " refers to the characteristics of Greet art 
and Greek or Buniaii literature at tbeir best; "antique" refers 
more general]; to tbe characteristica of Greek and Romaii civiliza^ 
tion, withoQt spBctal reference to period or qoality; "'pagan" 
means the eatue, but with the added idea of opposition to ChiiBtian 
tboDsht. 
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Ijegiiming of the sixth century, however, the barbai'iaaa 
are not to be sharply set over against Eomans and 
provincials ; they represent all stages of civilization, 
from barbarism to the best culture afforded by the 
time. 

These processes of overthrow, progress, and change 
were complex. But it is noticeable that each succeed- 
ing generation of the mingled denizeas of the Empire 
is further removed from the antiqiie tyx>6 and nearer 
to the mediasval. The Empire remained geographi- 
cally the source of religion and culture for peoples 
within it and without ; and Christianity, as well as 
much from the pagan classic past, was passing to the 
new peoples in forms continually modified and ever 
nearer to the level of the eai'ly mediteva! centuries. 
For example, Augustine was a Roman Christian; he | 
was not mediffival. One hundred and fifty years after ! 
him comes Gregory the Great, who is partly Romaii 
still, yet is touched with the new ignorance, the new 
barbarism. He is, however, close enough to Augustine i 
to appropriate his doctrines and hand them on in modes \ 
nearer the level of the seventh and eighth centuries, i 
This is an example of the Christian side of the matter 
On the other hand, the classic spirit was dead before 
Gregory was born, and classic literature was degraded 
by the way in which it was understood. Virgil, for 
instance, was no longer Virgil, hut incarnate grammar 
and authoritative history. Antique culture was also 
imdei^oing desiccation in compositions of the tran- 
n centuries, whose authors took what was spiritu- 
toloseet to them and made it over in accordance 
Intelligence and character. 
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From the third to the fifth century the Grseeo- 
Eoman world presents conditions of decadence. Mili- 
tary courage, civic devotion, inteliectual energy, are 
declining. Decay shows itself in literature and art. 
The phenomena of this pagan decadence present anal- 
ogies in the Yaiious provinces of philosophy, ethics, 
law, rhetoric, and grammar, as well as in art and poetry. 
Philosophy and ethics are eclectic: organic princi- 
ples which give consistency are frequently ignored, 
while inconsistent sources are drawn from, and there 
is a tendency to summarize. In law the tendency is 
to conserve and compile, then to epitomize ; the crea- 
tive energy to make an organic system is lacking. In 
rhetoric, graramar, mathematics, there is merely an 
arranging of the old and trite examples and a sum- 
marizing. Consequently resemblances will appear 
throughout the decadent forms in which these vari- 
ous branches of culture pass over into the Middle Ages. 
In poetry and art there was not the same palpable 
flummarizing of previous works ; yet the failure of cre- 
ative faculty appears in the mediocrity of poetic com- 
positions, in their lack of freshness, their insipid use 
of borrowed phrase and trite image. The openly pagan 
poetry of the fourth and fifth centuries was not as cur- 
rent in the Middle Ages as the semi-pagan verse written 
by Christians. In this there was some modification of 
pagan elements, and it may he said generally, as to 
the paganism carried over into the Middle Ages in 
Christian writings, that the Christian spirit altered 
whatever it drew from pagauism ; and Christian modi- 
fications of borrowed pagan elements show analogies 
among themselves, whether the pagan element happens 
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to be carried over in theological, ethical, or historical 
■writinga or in more strictly literary compositious. For 
example, the pagan matter is apt to be allegorized or 
treated mystieally or symbolically, and novel and more 
spiritual meaning is given to what is taken.' More- 
over, the later and partially decadent pagan sources 
are usually employed. 

The fifth century concludes the course of the deca- 
dence of independent aelf-existent paganism. Al- 
ready Christianity was showing itself a new power and 
inspiration in thought, letters, and art. Yet its spirit 
and its principles differed so essentially from those 
of the classical antique that some of its elements of 
strength corresponded with what were defects accord- 
ing to classical standards. Self-control, measure, limit, 
proportion, clarity, and definiteness were principles of 
the antique ; the Christian spirit broke through them 
all. Its profound spirituality, often turning to mysti- 
cism, had not the clarity of classic limitation. It did 
not recogmze limit. Its reach was infinite, and there- 
fore its jBSpressions were often afEected with indefinifce- 
ness,/'^ Classic self-control meant measure, nothing in 
excess. Christian self-control soon came to mean 
the exclusion of a part of life ; it knew no measure ; 
of what it condemned it could not have too little, of 
what it approved it could not have enough. The higher 
pi^anism sought to weigh and proportion the elements 
of mortal life according to their intrinsic values and 
thrar relations to the economy of human happiness. 
Christianity scarcely regarded these mortal balancings, 
"i(bad its own universal principle of proportion men t, 
BTho myth of the Phtcnix is 3,a example, see post, p. 379. 
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-that love of God which comprehended love for 
len and for self in conformity with God's love of 



^ Inspired by bo different a spirit the creations of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling could not be like the classic, 
and their excellence could not be the classic excellence. 
Classic principles of literary and artistic form and defi- 
nite unity of composition could never become organic 
■with the spirit of Christianity which overleaped the 
finite and the mortal.' Couseqnently the art and lit- 
erature of the transition centuries present a conflict, of 
which the Christian artists and authors are not always 

> The contrast betvreeit the (late) c^lafslcnl and the Christian 
spirit ma; be seen in tlie lines on Hope attributed to Seneca: "De- 
ceitful hope, hope sweet evil, the one solace of ills for wretched 
maa, whereby they bear their lota. Silly thing, which no turn of 
fortune can put to flight, hope stays, aniions to please to the la^t 
gasp," etc. This pagan conception of spea is definite and unapir- 
Ituallzed, quite witigiess, pessimistic, and void of higb assurance. 



It lacks all that aulm 


ateaC 


hristian hope and gives It wings 


ttupt 


oQod. 








Spes fallax 


spea 


dalce malam, spes una malorura 




Solamen 


miser 


s, Dim sna fata trahunt. 




Credulare 


quam nulla potest fortuna fugare, 




Spes Stat 




remis officiosa mails. 




8pea vetat 




mortis reqniescere portu 



Etci 






oUicit 



Spes nesclt vinci, spes pcndet tota futuris; 

Mentitar, credl vnlt tamen Ula (sibi). 
Sola tenet miaeros in vita, sola uioratur, 
Sola pent numquam, sed venlt atque redit. . . . 
— Babierbnb, Poetae Latiai MiAores, Vol. IV, p. 6 
Compare alao the Peroigilivm VeneHu, that last soft note trtj 
pagan sexual love, witb Augustine's conception o( the love ol God 
(post, p. 129) and with the mystical love of Christ which was spr 
ing Qp within monaBttciam {posl, p. 153). 
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conscious, — a conflict between the new spirit of Chris- 
tianity, with its inspirations, its infinite reaches and 
its requirements of espresaiou, and the antique culture, 
its tastes and aversions, and its definite literary and 
artistic rules and forms. 

Qn the fourth and fifth centuries great works of 
Christian theology and polemics were produced, as well 
as writings more properly literary, both poetry and 
prcrae, aJid also works of art, / The Christian authors 
had renounced the pagau religion, they condemned its 
idolatry, some of them disapproved pagan literature. 
But one and all were educated in standards of artietio 
taste and principles of literary composition which were 
the fruit of pagan culture. They knew no other can- 
ons to follow when tliey tried for literary excellence. 
Therefore they could not but endeavor to give their 
Christian writings the excellences which had distin- 
guished the antique pagan literature and art. But 
these classic rules were profoundly irreconcilable with 
the spirit and denianda of the new Christian matter, 
as may be readily seen in Christian poetry ; antique 
form and metre were not suited to Christian feeling, 
find the Christian soul did not reach full poetic expres- 
sion until it abandoned classic forms and created new f 
(mes. As for Christian art, the technical skill and 
principles of composition inherited from the antique 
were its foundations and its first source of excellence ; 
these aided vastly more than they retarded. Never- 
theless in architecture, sculpture, and painting, the 
Christian spirit reaches its full expression only in the 
Uiddle Ages when the classic heritage has been for- 
gotten or abandoneST] 
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In other respects classic knowledge deflected or em- 
barrassed the developmeEt of Christian thought. In- 
consistent elements from pagan metaphysics entered 
Christian theology. And pagan ethics for a time held 
Christian ethics from their true principles. This ap- 
pears, for instance, in the ethical writings of so pro- 
found a Christian as Ambrose, On the other hand, the 
works of his younger contemporary, Augnstine, show 
the casting aside of pagan ethical reasoning and the 
creation of a veritable Christian scheme. 

If pagan form and substance thus hampered the 
Christian development, it may be inferred that Chris- 
tian productions were ill suited to the preservation of 
antique elements unchanged and uncorrupted. An- 
tique form is soon distorted in Christian literature, 
while the substantial elements of antique ethics and 
philosophy are often changed by the mixture of what 
is foreign to them, or are distorted through their appli- 
cation in schemes and to purposes alien to their nature. 
The larger Christian Latin poems from the time of 
Commodian afford examples of the distortion of an- 
tique form. Many of them, whatever may be their 
purpose or their topic, make an indiscriminate use 
of the hexameter or the elegiac metre, and disregard 
literary unity and pertinency at will. Examples of 
the misapplication of pagan substance may be found 
in the use of Stoical methods of reasoning as a frame 
for Christian ethics ; also in the use of Greek philoso- 
phy for the formulation of Christian dogma, or in the 
manner of employing certain parts of Aristotle in the 
early Middle Ages. And yet the somewhat distorted 
manner in which classical elements were used in Chris- 
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r tJan literature repreaenta much besides decay. For 
I the genius of Christianity could make use of antique 
I pagan elements only by altering and breaking them, 
or by misapplying them, and all this in ways that were 
sheer debasement, judged by any classical standard. 
It was through their distortion that pagan elements 
became part of the new growth of the human spirit _; 
coming with Christianity. 

There were several ways in which the antique 
elements of culture passed over to the Middle Ages, 
or were superseded by Christian ideals. There was, of 
course, intercourse between the citizens of the Empire 
and the barbarians. One result of this may be ob- 
served in the bits o£ anonymous pagan opinion sub- 
sisting scattered and impersonal through the Middle 
Ages, and another iu the magic of the great name of 

(Home and the deathless thought of the Roman Em- 
pire. These ideas lived in the consciousness of the 
people, though they were also fostered by literature. 
The same may be said of the Roman Law. Some 
popular knowledge of it survived among the inhabit- 
ants of Italy and Gaul, where it was also preserved in 
codes and abridgments. In England and Germany, save 
as an element of Canon Law, the influence of Roman 
Law was slight until after the rise of the Bologna 
school. As to the currents of literary influence, 
the writings of classical Latin authors still survived 

I and were read. Antique culture was also summarized 
or otherwise remodelled in pagan works of the transi- 
tion centuries, and so passed on in forms suited to the 
comprehension of the Middle Ages. Chief examples 
of tiiia are the De NuptUs Pkilologiae el Mercurii of 
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MartianuB Capella and the De Consolatione of Boe- 
thius. 

These pagan refashionings of the antique were not 
complicated by the introduction of anything foreign 
to paganism. Bat a great mass of pagan culture and 
philosophy passed over into the Middle Ages modified 
or transformed in the works of Christians of the tran- 
sition centuries. In these Christian writings pagan 
and Christian thoughts sometimes are crudely mingled, 
as in the poems of Synesius. Again, the pagan and 
Christian elements are more closely united; instead 
of a mechanical mixture, as it were, there is a chemi- 
cal compound, the ingredients of which are altered 
by their union. The writings of Paeudo-Dionyaiua are 
an example : although their inspiration was Christian, 
their constructive principles were drawn from Neo- 
1 platonism. Greek philosophy likewise supplied the 
, principles for the formulation of Christian dogma, 
and thus passed into Christianity and on into the 
Middle Ages. It was afterward to have a new career, 
when in scholasticism it was applied to prove and 
systematize dogmatic Christianity. Pagan philosophy 
was the mediaeval storehouse of reason. Finally, ele- 
ments of paganism survive, sometimes aa vague and 
sometimes as definite influences in predominantly 
Christian works; as, for example, the writings of the 
Church Fathers. 

Pf^an literary form survived in early Christian 
prose literature ; but here a^ain the transition from 
pagan to Christian and medieval form is noticeable. 
Equally interesting is the passage of the antique forms 
from pi^an into Christian poetry ; and then most strik- 
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ing is their disappearance and the evolution of new 
Christian forms of verse as the genius of Christianity 
masters the art of poetry so as to express itself and 
the emotions of the Christian soul through this me- 
dium. Likewise in art : the genius of Christianity 
long follows its antique lessons, yet conquers them at 
last and evolves its own artistic forms in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Foi'm is as important as 
substance in considering poetry and the fine arts in 
their transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages. 

Christianity itself was changed in its passage from 
apoBtolic times to the Middle Ages. Changes sprang 
from the introduction of pagan elements, and other 
changes from its imperial triiimph in becoming the 
religion of state. But monasticism is the great in- 
stance of the recasting of primitive Christianity_ by 
the transition centuries in the form which was to 
be the medieval ideal of the Christian life. In these 
same centuries the primitive Christian records were 
superseded or changed, actually or through the way in 
which they were understood. Here again, as monas- 
ticism came to be the ideal Christian life, it became a 
factor in the transformation of the narratives of the 
Old and New Testaments. Under its influence Elijah 
and Elisha become monks, and Joseph is made a mar- 
ried celibate.' Besides the Scriptures, early Christian 

' See, e-ff; Casaian, Inst. 1, 1. On the other baad, the lives of 
tbe boroBB al mouaaClcisiu vere Ttfui-imentl of the lireB of scrip- 
tural cbaracters. including Jesus, The scriptural characters nere 
Bnt retaghloneil to the understanding and views ol the transition 
udmedinval centuries, as, tor example, by making tDonbs of them. 
Ilu) imitation of these medlnvall; conceived scriptural personages 
wu then a twofold pmcees, actual and imaginative. It was actual 
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writings, both Greek and Latin, needed the recasting ol 
the transition period to adapt them to mediaeval compre- 
hension. Justin Martyr, Minuciua Felix, and the great 
Tertullian were not to the medijBval taste. The works i 
of the Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, never became 
intelligible to the Roman-minded West. Greek Chris- 
tian writers of the fourth century drew largely from 

In so tat US the saint imitated the Biblical characters, and repro- 
duced in bis own lite features of tlieir cattBrB ; it was imaginative 
as bl« " legend " went beyond the fact ijf likening bis life to tbelra. 
The imaginative aide of tiie process was largely occupied with tha 
miracles which faithful trftditloo readily ascribed to its hero in 
tuakin); hia lite like that of Biblical persons. Otherwise, in this 
conformation of lives of saints to the prevalent conceptions of 
ancient types, it is difficult to diatingniah the actual from lbs 

The great medlsval instance Is the life of Francis of Aasisi, 
whicb that sweetest of saints conformed so closely to the life of 
bis DiaBter Christ, report and tradition adding further points of 
likeneea. Similarly, Benedict fulfilled the precepts of Scripture, 
and conformed his life to bis aoderatauding of Biblical examples- 
Tradition carries out his endeavor for him, till the writer of bia 
legend, Gregory, consciously finds In his hero's career a catholic 
inoiosion of the deeds of scriptural saints. In the Diaiogues, after 
Gregory has been telling the marvellous deeds of Benedict, hIa in- 
terlocutor, the Deacon Peter, answers and ejtelaimB: " Wonderful 
and aatonishing is what you relate. For in the water brought forth 
from the rock (i.e. by Beuedict) I see Moses, in the iron which 
returned from the bottom of the lake I see Elisba (2 Kings vi. T), 
In the running upon the water I see Peter, in the obedience of the 
raven I see Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 6), and in his grief tor his dead 
enemy I aea David (1 Kings i. U). That man. as 1 consider him, 
was fall of the spirit of all the just" (Gregorius Magnus, Diatagi, 
II, 8). The preceding chapters tell these miracles of Benedict. 
The rest of the second book contains other miracles like those told 
in the Bible. The life of a later saint may also follow earlier mo- 
nastic types, E^ncis kissea the wounds of lepers, as Martin of 
Tours bad done. See Sulpiciua Soverus, Vita S. Martini. 
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them. By that timB Greek wa.s no longer generally 
understood in Italy and the Latin-speaking provinces 
of the Emjftre, and many Greek Christian writings 
were translated into Latin, and usually n^ere abridged 
or oUierwiae modified. ' 

Translations thus overcame the barrier of language. 
Other reasons were to keep early Latin aa well as 
Greek . Christian Suthora from being read in the 
Middle Ages, to wit. their antique tone, and because 
the cireimistances unfler which they lived and wrote 
were different from any situation, that the Middle 
Ages were to experience or could understand. 2fon 
licet esse vos i%s substantially what the pagan govern- 
ment said to the Christians.' What could a later 
time really know of this conditio^»of the Church, 
Ulicit, legally unrecognized, forbidflen to exist? So 
the Middle ages, wi^b all their cult of martyrs, did 
not read the writings of a time when there was need 
to defend Christianity before the paga« government 
or to justify it in the eyes of the pagan people. 
' Another goodly part of these aariy writings was 
directed against pagan-Christian heresies (Gnosti- 
cism) of which the Middle Ages knew nothing. One 
notes with interest that Lactantius, who writes just 

' " Yoaare not pennitlfd to eilat" (Tertullian, Apologetictu). 
Tettullian'a vritiaga ate so difficult, faia use of waida ia so ladlTid- 
aal, tiiac the Middle Akss could bmdlj hare uuderatood him. But 
hii phraaes aesred theiDBelveS Into lAtln ChristeDdom In the third 
and fourth centuries, sod passed into the language of dogma, and 
hla writings were a sUire for later Apologista. He also was an 
inflaence with the important post Prudeutius (Ebert, Alige. Gea. 
ier LU. del milelatteTi, 3d ed„ I, pp. 61, 276, 287). Through theae 
media he ia indirectly influential in the later periods, nhea his worka 
were no longer read. 
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as the pagan empire closea and Constantme comes to 
the throne, is the earliest Christian author who has 
' any medieval vogue. Yet he was not influential 
The great Latin Christian personalities of the fourth 
-and fifth centuries were mcSt potent in moulding or 
/ rather in creating mediaeval thought. Ambrose, Je- 
rome, Augustine, Hilary of Poictiers, these founders 
of Latin Christianity, recast the Christian thought of 
the first centuries; and it is through these mighty 
powers — thtough Augustine, the giant of them all — 
that early Christian writings indirectly affect the 
I Middle AgesT^ 

IMention~has been made of certain aimlogies notice- 
able among the various forms of decadence and change. 
Beyond these, there will he seen, throughout the fol- 
lowing chapters, the freeing of the human spirit — 
both its intellect and its passion — from thelimita- 
1 tions of the antique temperament and modes of 
i thought. More especially this will fcharacterize the 

transition from pagan to Christian. , 'True, the Middle 
Ages will manifest less self-reliflut human freedom , 
than antiquity, and will even take on new spiritual 
bondage in fear of God and the fate of man's immortal 
soul. But they will know no bondage to any restrict- 
ing principles of human finitude or to any ]jhilosophic 
weighings of the good and ill or even the rights and 
wrongs of mortal life. 

The spiritual liberation, distinguishing the transi- 
tion through which the antique ceased and the medie- 
val began, was a liberation from the inherent limits 
of self-reliance, and consequently from the limitations 
that freedom which is established in human 
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strength and ttie rational balancing of mortal consid- 
erations. It was a liberation resting upon the power 
of God. The human spirit, responding to the new- 
Chris t-awakened sense of the infinite and awful power 
of God's love, became conscious of the measureless 
reaches of the soul created for eternal life by an 
infinite and eternally loving God. The soul was 
lifted out of its finitude to the infinite which is its 
nature and its home. 

This freeing of the human spirit will first appear 
in the modifications of the antique character and the 
disappearance of classic traits : the genius of Neo- 
platoniam wa3. beating against barriers which were 
,'burst through only by the Christian faith. Then this 
I liberation will appear in tlie forms of decadence shown 
I by pagan productions of the transition and pre-transi- 
tion periods; it not only accompanies but it will 
seem part of the decay suffered by the strong and 
noble qualities of classic antiquity. It will likewise 
appear, often grotesquely and irrationally, in the loos- 
ing of antique pagan thoughts from their rational 
form and definite application when taken over into 
Christian compositions. Protagoras, in saying that 
man was the measure of all things, enunciated what 
had been a tacit assumption in Greek life and reflec- 
tion since the time when Homer made the gods so 
human. Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, had 
seen principles of human nature reflected in the laws 
of the universe, and Greek metaphysics never ceased 
to entertain thoughts of a cosmic harmony having its 
nicrocosmic pattern in the temperance and proportion 
th&t made the ideal of human conduct. Manifestly, 
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G-reek ethical reasoniQg could not remain undistorted 
when forced to hold Christian precepts; nor could 
Greek metaphysics escape perversion when used by 
the Church Fathers in the formulation of Christian 
dogma. A God-created world, with men God-created, 
God-beloved, and God-redeemed, could not he held in 
the categories of Greek philosophy. 

Beyond the region of dogma and metaphysics, the 
new freedom of the human spirit will show Itself with 
power in the freeing of the Christian ideal of love 
from thoughts of measure and mortality. It will show 
itself in the monk's dismissal of pagan proportion and 
comprehensiveness from his principles of life. He no 
longer weighs the goods and ills of earth, or seeks to 
make hia life humanly complete. He has broken with 
the mortal and the finite. He knows that his soul is 
immortal, and can he blessed only in the everlasting 
love of God, The passion of this infinite love is his 
joy, and its measure! essness is the measure of his 
freedom. 

Finally, very interesting is this freeing of the spirit 
— !^;ain often accompanied by the destruction of what 
had been great — in the spheres of literature and art. 
It is seen in the disintegration of the balanced periods 
of classic prose, and in the growth of new kinds of prose 
compositions having scant relationship with classic 
forms. In poetry, with emotional impulses creative 
in their strength, it displays itself in the abandonment 
of classic metres and the devising of freer forms of 
verse, which shall be capable of voicing the Christian 
soul. But sometimes it shows itself barbarously in 
the misapplication and abuse of those narrative and 
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lyric fonns of poetry which the classic spirit, with 
sure discrimination, had devised to meet the several 
requirements of its different moods. More slowly 
and, at first, less articulately than in poetry, this same 
freeing of the spirit will show itself in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting: in architecture, as, after the 
creation of the Byzantine dome and the tentative 
progress of the Eomanesque, the Gothic finally at- 
tains, and the vast church lifts the worshipper to 
the freedom of God's infinite heaven; in sculpture, 
as the carver learns to cover the cathedral with the 
illimitable story of creation, of man's Fall and his Ee- 
demption, of human life and its devilish besettings, 
and of the final Judgment unto heaven or hell; in 
painting, as the artist learns to tell in color this 
boundless Christian tale and at last to depict with 
subtilty the beatitudes and sorrows of the Christian , 
BouL .' 



CHAPTER II 



THE PASSIXa OF THE ANTIQUE MAN 

With all the individual and racial differences amoi^ 
the men of the Middle Agea there were also common 
characteristics. The medifflval man was not spiritu- 
ally Belf-reliaot, hia character was not consciously 
wrought by its own strength of mind and purpose. 
He was neither rationally self-controlled nor rationally 
free. Subject to bursts of unrestraint, he yet showed 
no intelligent desire for liberty. He relied on God 
or, more commonly, upon the supernatural. He also 
looked up to what he imagined the past to have 
been, and was prone to accept its authority.' He waa 
crushed in the dust with a sense of sin ; he was ascetic 
in his deeper thought. He was also emotional, and 
with heights and depths of emotion undreamed of by 
antiquity. He had no clear-eyed perception of the 
visible world. What he saw he looked upon as a 
symbol ; what he heard he iinderstood as an allegory. 
For him reality lay behind and beyond, in that which 
the symbol symbolized and the allegory veiled. 

The contrast between the medieeval and the classic 
Greek and Roman types seems absolute. Yet it is 
possible to follow the change from the classic to the 
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Bemi-aDtique or transitional types of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. These pass into the mediieTal through 
gradual modifications arising from the mingled prog- 
ress and decay of the succeeding centuries, during 
which the barbarian peoples are wrought upon and 
changed by the authoritative Christian religion and 
the awe-inspiring spectacle of the Empire. The pres- 
ent chapter will be devoted to the change from the 
classic to the transitional pagan types of the fourth 
century. 

The Greek, as well as the Roman, was self-reliant ; 
he looked to himself for his own strength. Th^goda 
might provide opportunity, or they might thwart men o 
enmesh the self-reliant doer in nets of fate. But the 
man himself and the quality of his accomplishment 
were the work of his own strength — of his ipvr^ 
(virtus) and vivdt^ (prudentia), his valiant energies 
and the mind which informed and guided them. Re- 
specting this quality of self-reliance, and the fears 
which come to shake it, the Greek was loftily and 
constructively imaginative ; the Roman was practi- 
cally apprehensive, and cantioos with utmost forti- 
tude. The Greek reasoned upon human limitations 
and man's position in the world. He cocirdinated 
e limitations in philosophies, and drew broad de- 
ductions as to Fate and the gods, conceived as farora- 
ble or nntoward powers octside of man. Also the 
Greek imagines with his entire nature — heart and 
mind; &om out of life's limitations he risnaUzet mor- 
tality, and trsi*w cfie and dtamatic uutancea of its 
^pes or cam tbea m statues, and shows man's 
I m ^ite of Fate. The Boman has 
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neither artistic imagination nor the gift of abstract 
philosophic reason ; his mind ia not filled with lofty 
deductions, it does not create philosophies ; it guidBS 
the feet and hands of Romans on, not to the empire 
of the spirit, but to the empire of the world. The Ro- 
man realizes life's circumstantial difHculties ; he knows 
that weaker power cannot withstand the stronger, and 
he sees the p ractic al dangers of battle and disease. He 
will take all the precautions of prudence against these, 
and will propitiate the gods most carefully. 

The Greek, as well as the Roman, was aelf-con-. 
trolled. This with the Greek meant a self-proportion- 
ment akin to his artistic love of beauty in the visible 
world and in the world of spirit. His life should be 
fair and good, beautifully proportioned, each element 
cherished at its due worth. He would seek nothing 
excessively, nor anything excessive (^ijSiv ayav), he 
would observe the glorious and beauly-giving prinr 
ciples of a£Stos, shame at all things shameful, reverence 
for all things to be revered ; thus rightly distinguish- 
ing between what to fear and what not to fear. So 
might bis life and his life's close be beautified by 
fame. 

Intimately connected with the principles guiding 
Greek conduct were those defining the objects of 
Greek desire: beauty in all things, broad and lofty 
knowledge not sought merely as a guide of conduct, but 
desired as an element of human life. There was har- 
mony and union between the love of beauty and the 
love of knowledge. Due proportionmeot, right rela- 
tion of part to whole, and of the whole to other things 
■^this was fundamental to the thought of beauty. 
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Knowledge should be beautiful as weli; it should 
pertain to noblest matters, and thua preserve the 
principle of proportionment in seeking the best most 
strenuously. Yet the love of beanty entered life's 
small details and trivialities ; and the love of knowl- 
edge was not academic, foi the Hellene had universal 
curiosity. 

Thus gifted with clear perception, and with reason 
and imagination which might build systems of philos- 
ophy or present life's truths in poetry and sculpture, 
the Greek was a consummate artist ; he could create 
whatever he loved. His was a happy nature, and 
with great faculty of joy. To him life was joyous, 
although mortal, and its prizes, which his intellect 
approved, were to be desired passionately. Artist 
as he was, his was the passion as well as the thought 
of beauty. 

Men who thus keenly sought whatever they desired, 
and who sought ever to know better what to seek, 
desired liberty to direct their lives to the goal of their 
desire. The thoughtful, eager Greek was individual- 
istic, seeking the complete fulfilment of his many- 
sided nature. Philosophers might point out that the 
State was the greater man, the all-embracing consum- 
mation of its citizens. And in great Greek days, 
citizens made this real in beautiful devotion to the 
city. Nevertheless, the Greek tended always to re- 
vert to the living of his own life in its moat perfect 
fulfilment. 

The Koman was undisturbed by a multiplicity of 
loves. Self-control was a simpler quality with him 
than with the Greek. It rose from practical judgment, 
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not from an ideal attempt toward the univerBal pro- 
portionment of life's contents. It was also grounded 
in a sense of personal dignity. To give way to paasJMi 
was beneath a Eomau. In affairs within the city, 
self-control was utmost political common sense; aa 
to external military politics, self-control lay in daring 
what might be dared, in fearing what should be feared, 
and in abiding with unahakeable fortitude in whatever 
was resolved. The Greeks disapproved what was im- 
limited or unrestrained, and conceived the principle 
of this disapproval as the Komana did not. Never 
theless, actually, Roman life was limited more nar- 
rowly. Its object and scope were the honor and 
aggrandizement of the State, the honor and enrichment 
of the family. Without imagination, without broad 
desire for knowledge, with little love of beauty, with 
no stinging capacity for joy, undistracted from the 
practical task in hand, the Roman was from earliest 
times the grown-up man of affairs. Through his Jaok 
of individualism, his abundant caution and conserva- 
tism, he preserved and perfected fixed types of civic 
life ; he was the paterfamilias, be was the citizen, he 
was the citizen-soldier, he was the magistrate, and ful- 
filled all these functions excellently well, pursuing 
whatever lay within their scope with unexampled 
\pertinacity and fortitude. 

In the history of human development few matters 
are so important as the contact between the Roman 
and the Greek, Rome subjugated Greece, but the 
effect of the Roman on the Greek is of alight interest. 
It is the influence of Greece upon Rome, and upon 
Italy unified under Roman dominance, that is of 
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supreme moment. An adequate preaentation of this 
influence would embrace the history of ancient Italian 
culture and apeciiically the history of philosophy 
and all enlightened thought at Rome, of Koman art 
and Latin literature. This large and variously told 
story is beyond the present purpose. Yet only a 
knowledge of the great extent and many phases of 
Greek iufluenee upon Italy will yield an understand- 
ing of the general fact that by the time of Augustus 
the men of Rome, while still possessing many Roman 
traits of character, were Greek to the full extent of 
their capacities for Hellenization. Their Hellenism, 
however, is not pure Greek, and the Roman traits are 
also modified. Much of the Roman fortitude abides, 
and Roman dignity, likewise Roman energy, although 
the Empire closed many of the political needs and 
opportunities which had made the lives of the men 
of the Republic. The Koman is still a practical man 
of affairs, though the better regulation of imperial 
taxation no longer permits stupendous private enrich- 
ment out of the subject provincials. The great matter 
is that he has tasted the ti'ee of knowledge of good 
and evil, and la enlightened for better and for worse. 
His practical intelligence, energy, and valor have given 
him the mastery of the Mediterranean world. His 
Greek enlightenment has enabled him to realize that 
this wide power is Empire, and the consciousness of 
this fact widens and clears his vision. While the 
work of diplomacy and conquest went on, the Roman 
was absorbed in deeds. Xow the Empire is fixed; 
Deus Terminus will advance no further, but the god's 
I not to recede is ample. The civil wars are 
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over. Thers ia now more leisure to consider all tliiiigB 
and contemplate man. But the manner of this con- 
templation ia still shaped by Roman traits. There is 
no disinterested quest of knowledge, no full philoso- 
phy. Since Aristotle, that had hardly thriven even 
with the Greeks. Philosophy had tended to narrow 
to a guide of life. The Roman had never any com- 
pleter thought of it. He had askod always from his 
Greek tutors for its practical teachings, by which to 
conduct his life more satisfactorily. He desired to 
know for that pui'pose. Yet in these great imperial 
times, he wished to know life's full enlightenment in 
order to conduct it well, if, indeed, not beautifully. 
He would have the ayaSov, though he never quite felt 

I or knew the koXw. Life still presented itself to the 
Roman in modes of doing rather than in modes of 
being. 

The Greek-enlightened Roman was still self-reliant 
and self-controlled. But now these qualities were as 
much the result of philoaophic consideration as of 
native strength of character. He was now self-reliant 
because his philosophy taught him that the human 
soul must rely on its own strength. He had not yet 
conceived that there might be an inner spiritual aid 
which was not the man himself. He was now self- 
controlled because philosophy taught him the misery 
entailed by any other state. He was rational and still 
relied on reason. Yet incidentally he was superstitious, 

.^^and reverent still with great force of conservatism. 
To the close of the Republic the Romans were 
provincials. In Cicero's time their stiff provincial 
dignity turned to dignified urbanity, as was natural 
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■with those who dwelt in a city which, was becoming 
the world's centre of artistic and literary life, besides 
being the fonntain-head of political power. Rome set 
the fashion for at least the Latin world, and men of 
Africa and Spain and Gaul were influenced by the 
urbane character of Romans whose power held the 
world, and whose speech and literature were becoming 
the speech and literature o£ the world's western half. 
And all these peoples who affected Roman fashions, 
read Latin literature, and used the Latin tongue, were 
becoming Roman-minded, stamped with the genius of 
Rome; their natures took the impress of Rome's chief 
intellectual attainments, especially of her oratory and 
her law. The Roman Law, that most distinctive origi- 
nal creation of the Roman people, was an ever working 
influence upon the personalities of its creators. The 
Roman was always a legal-minded man, one whose 
conceptions naturally framed themselves in categories 
of the law. The quality of legal-mindedness passes 
into the entire Latin world, just as much as the rhet- 
orical study of Latin literature. It will show itself 
in the works of Christian Fathers as markedly as in 
p^an writings. 

Thus, despite the influence of Hellenism, many dis- 
tinctive traits of Roman character remained; its dig- 
nity, its stanchness, and its legal-mindedness, its love 
of order, of civic concordia which was the true Roman 
analogue of the more philosophic Greek conception of 

The Greeks themselves were also undergoing change. 
The classic atrennousness had gradually passed from 
the Greek intellect and character. The great qualities 
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of intellect and temper which had made Greeks Greeks, 
and had given the distinctive and preSminent quali- 
ties to the creations of the Greek genius, were waning 
among the people, and were not strenuously adhered 
to and insisted upon in literature or philosophy. These 
Greek qualities had, for instance, shown themselves 
clearly in form, the perfect way in which the veritable 
subject matter was presented, without impertinences 
or distractions, as in the tragic drama, or Phidian 
sculpture. Trom tJie Alexandrian times, distractions 
and impertinences were admitted readily ; the forma 
of literary productions lost their purity ; the matter 
was less noble, and less sti'ictly presented. Likewise 
the subjects of sculpture were less nobly treated, and 
that art declined from its classic purity, for instance, 
borrowing picturesque elements from painting. Phi- 
losophy ceased to hold the grand unity of life, where- 
in Jinowledge was a noble element. It became mere 
ethics, yet first with strenuous reason, as among early 
Stoics and Epicureans ; then that too relaxed, till with 
Plutarch there comes a hospitable harboring of popu- 
lar superstitions and a genial attempt to justify and 
_ Bystematize them. 

The fact that the Greeks in the fourth century be- 
fore Christ were ceasing to be themselves as greatly 
as they had been, made the career of Philip possible. 
Thereupon, the career of Alexander made Greek civic 
freedom a thing of past reality, and abolished barriers, 
if not distinctions, between Hellas and the East. The 
life of a pliant cosmopolitan was now open to the 
Greek. As the cleverest man of all the Mediterranean 
and Asiatic world, he could use whatever circumstances 
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he found himself in. And as liis strenuous insistence 
on his own great distinctive qiiaJities and lovea waa 
passing from him, there was no reason why he should 
not adapt himself to circiim stances, and also adopt 
■whatever element or view of life seemed agreeable or 
expedient. His mind waa open to novelty, his taste 
was less exclusive, liis reason less exacting. 9o he 
accepted the East — many of its ways of thought or 
foolishness, and whatever of its emotion and ecstasy 
he could hring himself to feel or imagine. He amused 
himself with hoary dreams in Egypt, with more luxu- 
rious emotion in Syria, and with Phrygian orgies All 
this told upon Greek character ; and waa to give an 
oriental color to Greek thought of the coming centu- 
ries. It naturally affected the Greek influence on 
Borne, whose expanding rule was also bringing many 
Greek-enlightened Romans to the East. 

The modifications of the Greek and Eoman char- 
acters already mentioned appear as distinctly intel- 
lectual. But during the last centuries before Christ 
another change had been going on, first among Greeks 
and then with greater fulness of promise among the 
Bomans. This waa the development of the emotional 
side of the human spirit. The Greeks of Homer had 
ready emotions, and of many kinds, — a full and fair 
foundation for a catholic growth of the human soul. 
Emotions intensify with the lyric poets ; each lyriat 
represents some form of feeling more intensely, or 
at least in clearer consciousness, than in the Epics. 
Archilochus' poems most consciously breathe hatred ; 
those of AlcEBus, the ardor of high-bom defiance of 
the crowd; Mimnermus and Theognis are filled with 
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bitter or aad feeling; Pindar feels fame ; and Sappho 
pours forth the passion of the vision of beauty. The 
emotioua expressed by these poets are direct and per- 
sonal, springing from their own desires and relating 
primarily to the immediate satisfying of them. They 
are not broad or altruistic ; they do not rise from sonla 
touched by the sadness of others' lives. 

The intellect predominates in Greek tragedy. With 
^^schylus and Sophocles the feeling whicli is expressed 
is intellectually related to life's ethical proportion- 
ment The inheritor of their fame, the supplanter of 
their popularity, Euripides, certainly understands and 
perhaps feels human emotion in its varied range ajid 
bitterness. After the great period of tragedy, those 
men whose names make up the roll of Alexandrian 
literature had personalities too petty for broad feeling, 
though some of them could express personal passion. 
The dominance of the intellect is no longer impressive, 
as with jEschylus and Sophocles, yet no dominance of 
great emotion succeeds it, but only an uncompensated 
decline from the power and loftiness of earlier Greek 
poetry. 

The story of Sculpture is analogous. Formal 
strength predominates with Polycletus, the living 
power of animal life with Miron, intellectuality with 
Phidias, and all things physical in harmony therewith. 
The later artists, Scopas and Praxiteles, and many 
lesser sculptors after them, express more clearly life's 
subtile passions. But it was not theirs to realize the 
breadth of life. The development of human capacity 
for emotion was continuing ; but a greater age was 
needed^ with greater men ; an &se which should hold 
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the sum of its spiritual antecedents, and whose soas 
should greatly show the heart's growth of which they 
were the last result. Such an age could not come to 
Greece, irrevocably declining; but, through Greece, 
sach an age was to come to Borne in the fulness of 
her spiritual strength. And it was a Latin that should 
voice the saddened grandeur of the pagan heart. 

Virgil had Roman forerunners. Catullus' nature 
quivered at near pain; and perhaps no Greek had felt 
the round of human woe as deeply as Lucretius. The 
emotional capacities of these two were modulated and 
beautified as well as coordinated with life's aspirations, 
in Virgil. Hia nature held pity for life's pitifulness, 
sympathy for its sadness, love for its loveliness, and 
proud hope for eiU the happiness and power that the 
imperial era had in store. During the later centuries 
of the Empire, further elements were to enter the 
antique personality. They may have been elements 
of weakness, due to the senescence of the Greek and 
Latin races. They were at all events to prove elements 
of disintegration, because of their inconsistency with 
the rational self-reliance and control which constituted 
the strength of the antique man whether Roman or 
Greek. 

Reading Horace, one is impressed with the sadness 
that Epicureanism was resulting in; and the reader 
notices that Horace seeks to strengthen his latter years 
with the teachings of tlie Porch. Yet still this self- 
poised man looks to his own strength for peace; 
Jove may furnish opportunity; he possesses in him- 
self the strength of will to use it or to let it pass. 
WheD Horace was no more, the hesitating thought of 
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seeking spiritual aid through prayer came to the last 
great representatives of Stoicism — to Epictetus and 
to Marcus; perhaps God or the gods may help the 
Boul to resolve more firmly. Stoicism, however, was 
losing its power to cheer ; with many, the system was 
becoming a matter of devitalized phrases. True Stoics 
needed self-reliance and self-sufSciency, qualities whicQi 
were ceasiug to be general. Humanity was a little 

I weary of its self-poised rationalism. In the second 
century, there sprang up a new spirit of religiousness, 
showing itself in a craving to learn the future from 
the supernatural powers and to gain their aid through 
prayers or sacrifices or magic rites. This was not.a 
crude, strong mode of religion, capable of purification. 
Bather it represented the weakness of men consciously 
turning from their best strength and highest thoughts 
to seek aid or stupefaction by means which those best 
thoughts had not approved. A loftier phase of the 
new religiousness lay in a yearning for comnmuion 
with the divine. The soul, its self-reliance outwdra, 
its reason found empty, was seeking to renew its life 
through ecstatic union with God. This yearning was 
to create philosophies or at least remould old thoughts. 
The greatest of these new forms of philosophy was 
Neo-platonism, a system which sought in dialectic 
mode to outsoar reason and attain the super-rational. 
Its goal was that ecstatic vision in which sense as well 
as reason falls away, leaving the soul enraptured with 
the immediacy of God. 

Neo-platonism was Hellenic in structure, but touched 
with oriental influences which entered through the 
eclectic moods of the Hellenic t* of th 
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third century. It passed to Kome, and found many 
natureB open to it among Hellenized Romans. The 
goal of Neo-platoniam, like the yearning whence it 
sprang, was a state of metaphysical u!tra-emotionalism. 
Might not this philosophy complement the human 
feelings which Virgil voiced and which touched 
Juvenal with a sense of tears ? Would not such a 
union make a great and complete personality ? It 
was impossible. That final Virgilian compass of feel- 
ing was real love and pity. Neoplatonie ecstasy was 
dialectic mysticism, which had uncertain share in the 
heart's realities. Its higher modes scorned them, its 
low modes debased them. Yirgilian feeling could not 
unite with such phantasy or such debasement. Virgil's 
tenderness for all life might have made part with the 
Christian love of God. But, unhappily for this con- 
summation, the later pagan philosophy devitalized and 
mystified such love of God as paganism seemed to 
touch. And, on the other hand, there had come on 
Christianity a monastic asceticism which set on one 
side the love of God and against it, aa a devil's snare, 
the love of all things human. The round of noble 
human feeling could not include itself under such love 
of God, any more than it could unite with the Neo- 
platonie ecstasy. 

The apparent portentoiis fact was this: with the 
Angnstan era the final catholic development of the 
Hellenized Latin man was reached. The elements 
of the pagan personality might severally make some 
special advance. There might be a weary, but com- 
relianee on reason in Marcus Aureliua, a con- 
s of pity in Juvenal, a general kindliness 
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in the younger Pliny, a comprehensiye stately view 
of human affairs in Tacitus; and the Coptic Greek 
Plotinus might create a final dialectic structure, the 
rational foundations of which were crowned with a 
super-rational ecstasy. But there was not sufficient 
strength in latter-day paganism to make a living unity 
out of these elements. 



CHAPTER III 



PHASES OP PAGAN DECADEKCE 

The fact that Chriatianity drew into its currents 
much of the intellectual strength of the fourth cen- 
tury may have checked any distinctive pagan progreas. 
On the other hand, the Greek and Latin races, apart 
from the Christian inspiration which was ahout to 
touch them, were in a state of decadence. Evidence 
of this appears on every hand. For instance, it was 
necessary continually to recruit the Roman army with 
new barbarian strength. At the fall of the Western 
Empire (476) the army had become so completely 
barbarian that its revolt appears as a barbarian in- 
vasion, Odoakar was but the chief barbarian in the 
Roman army, till he chose to have no more imperial 
shadows in Kavenna or Rome. Further symptoms of 
decay may be seen in the gradual extinction of civic. 
life in the cities, until municipal organization becomes 
mere apparatus for assesMuent, and civic honors become 
burdens from which there is no escape. Still more con- 
clusive evidence is afforded by the diminishing popu- , 
lation of Italy and the older provinces. Very striking 
also is the decay of art ; and, lastly, the decadence of 
the Greek and Latin pagan personality appears in the 
decline of literary faculty and literary taste. 

I general this literary decline was a decline from 
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relevancy of treatment of subjects haviDg real interest 
to irrelevancy of treatment of Bubjecta having no real 
interest ; from setting forth veritable features of huHum 
life to devising preposterous fictions ; from large de- 
lineation of human character to the absence of any 
veritable and distinctive characterization of persons 
real or imaginary; from setting forth the course of 
human life according to its most truly considered 
laws to setting it forth in ways of happening and 
accident, which bear no true relation to character and 
situation. These decadent traits do not all appear 
in any one class of compositions; but those writ- 
ings which exhibit them most strikingly are those 
which also show characteristics of medieval litera- 
ture. Among these are works which continued in 
vogue through the Middle Ages, or served as the 
originals from which by translation and adaptation 
were constructed some of the most popular mediaeval 
compositions. Thus these latter-day Grteco-Roman 
writings illustrate how the classical, or rather the 
Grteeo-Eoman, or Hellenized Roman personality, was 
intellectually declining to the level of the men of the 
early mediaeval times, whether barbarians by birth or 
native denizens of the Empire. 

Rhetorical studies, and compositions of a rhetorical 
character, illustrate the indiscriminate use of subjects 
void of real interest, as well as the irrelevancy of 
treatment even of the subject chosen,' Roman rheto- 
ric had been a great civilizer and Romanizer of con- 
quered provinces. The rhetorician followed hard on 
the army to teach the new provincials the Roman 
Latin literature, and in a way which fostered oratory 
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and the faculty of tviming off rhetorieally proper Latin 
phrases, But under the Empire, oratory, whether prac- 
tised at Rome or in the provinces, was emptied of ita 
genuiHe purpose, which is to express opinions lield upon 
public matters in order to influence the action of free 
fellow-citizens. Outside the business of the law, oratory 
became empty and insincere. It had its apt preparation 
in the schools of rhetoric, where the rounding of gram- 
matical periods in prose or verse was everything, while 
pertinency to anything real in life was nothing. Sub- 
jects of study and discourse rhetorically selected in 
order to cultivate cleverness of expression, do not 
bind the writer or speaker to pertinency to the matter 
in hand. Education by such means may become an 
education in irrelevancy for the youth of a society 
which is becoming more and more dilettante as it 
loses power to shape its destinies. 

The result of this rhetorical fostering of irrelevancy 
is seen in compositions written for an occasion, as 
panegyric on an emperor. These are flatteries, if not 
lies. They may, however, be pertinent. But in i 
clining times the deeds of the great man dwindle, and 
the orator is tempted to fill out his speech with pretty 
matters not quite pertinent. At last these panegyrics 
becam£ models of irrelevancy. The man praised is 
fnlsomely addressed and flattered, and great deeds are 
heaped on him. Then the orator may pass to regions 
of mythology — safe topic 1 — nor return. This is c 
matk (^ intellectual decline ; for pertinency of treat- 
mettt is as indicative of intellect as is the character of 
the Babject treated and the reality of its relationship 
^life. It marks one phase of Soman decline that 
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great numbers of such panegyrics were composed, 
delivered, aod immensely admired. They gave Sjm- 
machus his reputation; and Sidonius ApoUinaria waa 
made prcefectus iirbi as a reward for one addressed to 
the shadow emperor Anthemiua.' 

In the antique world a large part ot education Traa 
education in literary taste. This was so even in the 
times of the great Greek lyric and dramatic poetry, 
when form corresponded perfectly to substance. In 
the Augustan period, and previously, the Latins sedu- 
lously studied the form and metres of approved Greek 
compositions. Their best writers — Catullus, Lucre- 
tius, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid — are learned. 
Ifevertheleas, in the good literary periods there was 
noble substance to express, and the study of form 

1 W8 A.D. A Vie emptiness had before this character 1 zed Greek 
rbetorjc, or BopbisCic, aa it came to be called. It, likewise, bad do 
practical purpose M subserve; it ceased, even in form, tu be toren- 
Blc; it became a matter ot glittering discourse on aoy literary sab- 
ject likely to interest an audience, Tbeo it drew irom etbics and 
philosophy, and Its discourses became beautilnl pagan Bermoas. 
Some sopbista bad great repntatians, and their discourses brought 
them riches and bouor. See C. Martha, " La predication morale 
populaire," In Lea moralistes lojts I'empire romain; Hatch, Hib- 
bert Leetvret, 18SS, pp. 86-104; Cmiset, EM. de la litl€rature 
Oreegue, Vol, V, 4ISS et seq. The best ot them was Dlo. a Dative of 
Prusa io Bitbynia (H. von Amlm, £e6e« und Werke dsf Dio vim 
Pruaa). Throughout the HeDenic East, as well as the Latin West, 
people delighted in such setting together of brilliant phrases in 
beautiful form. They were thought admirable literary creations, 
though there were Dot lacking sincere protests (Eplctetua, Sia- 
eourses, m, 23) against the vain and mercenary character of 
the mea and tbe shallowness ot tbeir discourses. Bhetoiic also 
infected the Greek romancea, and produced such a rhetorician's 
biogr.tphlcal romance as the Life of ApoUQniua o/ Tyana, bjr 
PliilostratDB. 
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occupied its proper secondary place as a study of how 
most fittingly to expreas the substance. 

After the death of Juvenal and Tacitus, the Latin 
power of literary creation waned rapidly, just as aub- 
stajice and sincerity passed from oratory. Yet there 
was increased ardor for grammar which taught cor- 
rectness of expression, and for rhetoric which sought 
to teach the higher virtues of style. So, both in prose 
and verse, the study of form went on while substance 
dimimsbed, Latin education became more and more 
education in literary form. But form deteriorates 
when cultivated exclusively, since it can be good only 
in relation to the substance which it should express. 
And as the substance dwindles, the tendency develops 
to treat it in lofty language. Thus poetry and oratory 
became rhetorical and in the end bombastie. The 
latter-day pagan world illustrates the common rule, 
that -literary taste, cultivated for its own sake in a 
period of waning creative power, becomes vapid; and 
bad taste arising in this way is an evidence of general 
decline — of decadent humanity. 

An interesting illustration of this is the decline 
in the literary appreciation of the greatest work of 
Rome's greatest poet. As decade followed decade, 
and century followed century, there was no falling off 
in the study of the ^Eneid- Virgil's fame towered, 
his authority became absolute. But how ? In what 
respect? As a supreme master of grammatical cor- 
rectness and rhetorical excellence and of all learning. 
.With increasing emptiness of soul, the grammarians 
s " — of the succeeding centuries put 
it poet to ever baser uses. Here the decadent 
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Imperial period joins handa with the Middle Ages. 
Even before the fifth century, Viigil was regarded with 
BuperstitiouB veneration. As early aa Hadi'ian's time 
the habit had arisen of finding one's future lot indi- 
cated in a tine of Virgil chosen at random — the 
" Bortea Virgilianae." His commentator Macrobiua, 
a contemporary of Jerome and Augustine, holds him 
to be infallible in every branch of learning. Hence, 
he ia an authority respecting everything as to which an 
opinion can be elicited from the real or imagined mean- 
ing of his language. This ia a point of joinder with 
the Middle Ages; for the mediEBVjd man who read 
old Latin authors regai'ded them primarily as authori- 
ties upon whatever branch of fact they seemed to 
treat; their statements were accepted as true. 

When Latin poetry culminated in Virgil, there was 
no greatness left in Greek literature, which, however, 
was still to show some small excellences from time ttf 
time. Plutarch, for example, catches the illustrative 
pertinence of the incidents he tells. His narratives 
briilg out the characters of his worthies ; and he sees 
a relation between a man's character and his fortunes. 
But even in Plutarch's time writings were coming 
into vogue which had lost all sense of ordered causal 
sequence of events, as well as of anecdotical pertinence ; 
and, lacking all perception of character, they failed to 
preserve any proper relation of fortune to the person- 
ality of the hero, or rather to the personality of him 
to whom the incidents of the atory happen, • 

A typical example is the Life and Deeds of Alex- 
ander the Great, by the pseudo-Callisthenes. This 
work probably was written in Egypt not later than 
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the year 100 a.d,' Its most apparent motive was to 
give an Egyptian parentage to the great conqueror. 
Though the narrative is utterly unhistorical, it is not 
an original romance invented by its author; for 
it appears to have been put together from popu- 
lar GiBECO-oriental myths respecting the conqueror's 
career. Some of these Btories originally may have 
had no connection with Alexander, but were gradually 
attached to him, just as the French chansons de 
geate ascribe to Charlemagne and his peers many 
deeds of former heroes whose fame was absorbed in 
the epic effulgence of the greatest of mediteval em- 
perors. But whatever its source, this collection of 
fantastic, impossible stories exhibits all manner of 
literary decline. In place of deeds which some hero 
might have done, there is a succession of preposterous 
occurrences baring no related sequence; nothing of 
real human signiheance takes place ; there is no rela- 
tion of fortune to character; and no character to 
which one lot rather than another might properly 
have fallen. 

Adaptations of this work — in some of them Alex- 
ander is a propagator of the Christian faith — in many 
languages filled the East; it was turned into Latin, 
and Latin versions of it in the West were the chief 
source of that vast company of versified vernacular 
romances which, while they fed the mediaeval passion 
for the remote and marvellous, also satisfied the his- 
toric and literary sense of the Middle Ages with 
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tespect to tlie great conqueror. Perhaps no other 
work so illuBtratea the juncture of the Middle Ages 
with antiquity on a common level of degeneracy and 
barbarism — unless it be the TcUe of Troy. This ap- 
pears to pass over into the popular literature of the 
Middle Ages through the medium of writings pseu- 
donjmously ascribed to "Dares the Phrygian" and 
"Dictys the Cretan." The extant "Dares" ia in 
Latin, and evidently ia neither an original composition 
nor a proper translation. Its date is hardly prior to the 
sixth century. It is an epitome of some other work, and 
thus bears analogy to the forms in which so much of 
classic culture passed over to the Middle Ages. The 
sources of " Dares " are lost. Probably there was a 
Greek original, written by some one well acquainted 
with the old cyclic and tragic poets. This would seem 
to have been turned into Latin, and from this Latin 
version our extant "Dares" was compiled by some 
degenerate. It lacks style and form, and is utterly 
wanting in proportion ; vital events are told in a few 
bald sentences, whQe matters antecedent and irrele- 
vant are retained and given at considerable length. 
Its mechanical monotony precludes the possibility of 
its being an original composition — the maker of such 
a work could not have invented anything. We also 
notice that it foreshadows the medieeva! epic way of 
prefacing the main story with the fortunes of the 
ancestors or typical forerunners of the heroes.' The 
extant "Dictys" ia a similar though less miserable 
composition. It ia fairly written, and the narrative 
r Wolfram's Par- 
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has some proportion. It seems to have been trans- 
lated from a Greek original.' 

In the twelfth centurj the Tale of Troy received its 
grandiose medieval telling, in thiity thousand lines, 
by Benott de Sainte-More. He gives the story as its 
threads exist in the extant "Dares" and "Dictya," 
and appears to observe the authority of the former to 
line 24301, and then the story of " Dictys " to the end. 
But probably Benott follovred a lengthier Latin ver- 
sion than the extant " Dares," possibly the very one 
of which that is the epitome. He may also have been 
acquainted with a lengthier "Dictys" versioo. 

Farther illustration of the degeneracy of Greek 
literature is afforded by the Greek love-romances, as, 
for example, the EtJiiopica of Heliodorus and the Iieii- 
dppe and Clitiphon of Achilles Tatius, both of whom 
lived in the third or fourth century after Christ. 
Their delineation of character is poor, and there ia 
scant relation of character and fortune. They elabo- 
rate themes which first became prominent literary 
motives in Alexandrian literature. They are stories 
of pairs of lovers, to whom all kinds of unexpected 
ill-chance happen. The man's life and the girl's life 
and chastity are preserved through it all, and a happy 
marriage ends the tale. The gods often interpose to 
avert death or ruin ; but their interpositions and all 
the ups and downs of fortune coming to the lovers 
show that the only real power in these romances is 

» Sea E. Palrigi " Dictys CrotensU," Byiantinische Zeitschri/t, 
1892, pp. Vi\-\ai, also p. 59Q. The Greek rersloaa of Trojan legends 
in the Beroicns of FhiloBtiatua (author of the Life of ApoUaniui of 
Tynna) of the iecoDd century may be compared with the Dares anil 
Oictya narratives. 
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chance — n!x7- Chance, stringing itself out in 
Buccessiou of unexpected liappenings, cannot ma] 
a plot to satisfy an iutelligent person. Such a pi 
would have been abominable to -Usehylua or Soph 
cles or Aristotle or to Homer; for the adventur 
which befall Odysseus in the Odyssey servo to brii 
out that hero'a greatness of character, and are accoi 
plished by him as only he could have accomplished thei 
But the hero and heroioe in these Greek romances a 
characterless puppets, to whom nothing happens 
accordance with any law of life or fate. Yet we mi 
bear in mind that in the Greek romances fantasy 
dominant, and hence there is no rationally construot( 
sequence of occurrences ; and also that in the Old Coi 
edy the plot was far less rigorous than in tragedy. Bi 
Aristophanes was a wilful giant, rollicking in imagi 
ings which no chains of reason could hold. He cou' 
also revere the greatness of ^schylus. The imaginatit 
of the Greek romances consists mostly in failure to a 
preciate causality in fiction, and to grasp the laws of lii 
These stories also are rhetorical, the writers lo 
ing their polished, conventional, and often borrowt 
phrases. There are lengthy descriptions of the cou 
tries to which the lovers come, and the customs of tl 
people. The poems of the Alexandrian poets, Th 
ocritus and Moschus, were pictorial, and contaim 
charming pictures of the deeds or situations of the 
heroes, Achilles Tatius seeks to outdo these re 
poets with elahorate descriptions of actual paintin] 
which hia lovers' eyes chance to rest on.'^ 

1 The Leuclppe and Clitiphon openi with a long deaciiptioD 
a picture ol EaropB vai the Bull, seeu by Clitiphon in a temple 
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These romances have another unmistakable trait of 
decadence. Although love stories, they express lu- 
'bricity rather than passion. The passion of love had 
\)een sung by Sappho ; it had been made pastoral by 
Theocritus. Again, utter coarseness, life unveiled 
amid loud laughter, wanton animal exuberance, had 
also existed in literature, as with Aristophanes; yet 
these traits did not indicate a polluted mind. The 
interest lay in the fun, which might seize on any sub- 
ject, and quite readily on what was obscene. But the 
Greek romances, like their forerunner, Lucian's Ass, 
contain neither overmastering passion nor the indis- 
criminate laughter which may take one subject as 
readily as another. They contain much that touches 
only sexual desire, which they seem intended to arouse. 
Sometimes shameless details are told, showing what 
the author and his public really cared for. Passion 
ha been always part of human strength. But there 
is no surer sign of decadence than the dwelling of the 
iinnd on such matters as are prominent in the Greek 
romances. 

Bidon. In Book m pictures of Andromeda and of Prometheiui are* 
<lescribed, and near the beginning of Book V a picture of PhUomela 
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I, The Transmission of Letters 

\ The influence of Greek models upon the develop- 
I ment of Latin literature iinder the Republic and 
during the first years of the Empire was quite dif- 
ferent from the Greek literary fashions, which after- 
ward set in at Rome and reached their height when 
a Roman emperor wrote his Tlioiights in Greek. A 
blank literary period followed, and then Latin litera.- 
ture reasserted itself, and even spread geographically. 
From the fourth century the Greek tongue and litera^ 
ture were no longer at home in Italy, while the knowl- 
edge of Greek became more and more scanty in those 
lands which had been, or still were, the western prov- 
inces of the Empire. In the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies the Irish were well nigh the only western Greek 
acholara- Ireland had been spared the torrential "bar- 
barian invasions, and now its scholars spread culture * 
in Gaul and northern Italy, and kept the knowledge 
of Greek from extinction. Nevertheless Greek works 
almost ceased to be read. 

Latin had become universal in the West, and was 
to be for centuries the common speech of educated 
men and serve as their literary vehicle. The Latin 
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literatme passed over into the Middle Agea in its 
daaaic writings, and also in the summarizing and 
remodelling worka of the transition centuries. 
( For the preservation of the classics in the period 
of barbarian wars, no man deserves equal glory with 
JQaaaodorus, the Roman-minded minister of Theodorio 
the Ostrogoth. As an old man, in the year 540, he 
founded the cloister of Vivarium in the extreme south 
of Italy. There he first incited monks to study the 
slaasics and copy the manuscripts, The example was 
toilowed in the rapidly increasing monasteries of the 
Benedictines. Of great importance also were the 
l&bors of the Irish, of Columbanus above all, who, 
in 615, founded that home of letters, the cloister 
of Bobbio, in the north of Italy, Then the Anglo- 
Saions, eagerly learning from the Irish, take up the 
pwd work, — and the famous names are Aldhelm 
(i 709), Bede (d. 735), Bonifacius-Winfried {d. 765), 
Md Alouin, Charlemagne's minister of education.' 
(TliBse men were monks, and to monks, generally ii 
, l>peafcing, was due the preservation of the classics. - * 
Sot that they had any special love for the classics,* 
*!iich they often erased in order to write the lives 
of saints on the profane parchment. Nor was the 
istinroh altogether friendly to pagan literature. The 

'See Ebert, op. CE(.,aQder tbeae names: Norden, Antikf Kunil- 
r^ora, pp. 665-669; Ozauam, Ciu. CliriC. chez lea Francs, Chapa.lV, 

'the mlosof Isidore of Sevilte audof aome othei moDastic legla- 
Utoti lotbade the roadlag of paBao writings without special per- 
■Diwioi). See Comparatli, Virgil in the Middle Ages. p. 8Bi Graf, 
nomn ntlln memoria e nelle imaginaziani drl Medio Evo, II, p. 161 ; 
*P«M, SwcfttcAtedea Vnlerrifht»vie»ensin Devtschland, pp.40-6T. 
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classics could ba preserved only by men who could 
write, and such men lived in cloisters, which also 
afforded leisure for the labor and safekeeping for 
its result 

Thus classic literature reached the Middle Ages 
through the same agents that brought the authori- 
tative Koman-Christian religion. The classic writ- 
ii^ were received as the works of a greater time; 
they were accepted as authorities upon whatever topic 
they treated or coiUd be interpreted into treating.' 
There was little literary appreciation of them, and 
scanty severing of legend and fiction from history and 
science. The utmost human knowledge was ascribed 
to the authors. It also fell in with the temper of the 
' Middle Ages to interpret the classics, like the Scrip- 
tures, allegorical] y. As Virgil was the supreme Iiatin 
author, the strangest examples of allegorical interpre- 
tation are connected with his writings,' Finally, the 

1 It IB charactoriatic of the raediffival use of ancient literatnre 
that it ia taken aa authoritative. What was a vrark of art or fan- 
ciful literature may be taken as jiraecejjto, e.g., Fraecepla OvidU 
doclori* egregii, aa Id Uie beginning of the Romaricimonlit Coiti- 
cUiMS of the early twelfth (or eleventh) century. See Langlois, 
Soureea de la Roman de la Rose (Vol. 67 fiimle Fran^ais of Rome, 
p. T, etc.). Thu manner in which tba Middle Ages accept mattars 
OD authority is still Bbown in Dante. In Conv. Ill, 6, he says th&t 
Aristotle — " that glorious philosopher to whom above all others 
Xature dlscloEcd her secrets " — has proved that the earth ia immDV- 
ahle ; he adds that be will not repeat Aristotle's arguments because 
"it is enough for all people that laddreaa toknowperiasuasiraiitfa 
autoHla," that this earth Is fixed and does uot revolve. Cf. Moore, 
ScrtjjOire and Claerica in Dante, p, 9, 

' Ad extrnoriiiiiary example is the De Cotitinenlia Tergillana of 
Fnlgentina, written not later than the sixth century. Bee Compa- 
rettl, op. cU., Chap, VIII, Ebert, op. cit., I, p. 480. 
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ignorance and fantastic spirit of the Middle Ages 
ascribed magic powers and marvelloua careers to the 
classic autboi's. 

Many monks regarded the classics as a source of I 
ainfiil pleasure, save when iised for some educational i 
purpose according with the views of the times. If 
that purpose could be attained in a shorter way, why 
read the classic authors? Medisaval education was 
eomprised in the trivium and quadrivium, the seven 
liberal arts of Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geome- , 
try. Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music. These had ^ 
held by the ancients to be preparatory to the 
of philosophy. The Christian Alexandrians, 
lent and Origen, accepted this view and went a 

farther. For they held that philosophy and 

bU its preparatory studies were preparation for an 
aadetstanding of Christian theology. In a narrower 
and barbaric way the Middle Ages held that liberal 
studies were the handmaids of theology.' The seven 
arts included all that was necessary as a preparation 
for theology, and could most conveniently be studied 
iti compendia. Hence it seemed useless to read the ' 
anthoTB themselves. This view tended to discourage 

' Bee Norden, J/i(ijta Kunstproia, pp. OSOetsaq., where pussages 
kro eollflcted and quoted bearing on this snlijeiit; i.e. EmiodiuB, 
«p. IS, 9j Carolns Magnus, Episl. <h literU cohndit, Mon,. Ocrm. 
ieg. wet. II, torn. I, p. TO: Alcninus, GrantniaCtca, Mlgne, Patr. 
Lot., Vol. 101, col, 853; Notker Labeo, in a lettei, ed, by P. Piper, 
Die SiAriften Motker'i, pp. 859 ff. ; Honorlns Augnstodunenals, de 
nrtibtu, ed. Fez, Thei. anec. noviss., U (1T21), S27 CF. ; Abelard, 
IjUroducHa ad theotoffiam, opera ed. Coaain, Vol. II, pp. 67 ff. ; 
Hngo de St. Victor, Erudit. didasc, 1, III. c. 3 (Mlgiie, torn. ITU, 
e«l. 768) ; John of SaliBbury, Enlheticus, V, 373 f. (Vol. V, p. 250, 
ed. Giles). 
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the reading of the classics ; but there was great diver- 
sity of individual taate and opinion and practice. The 
general statement may be made that, aa century after 
.-century men grew in humanity, there came a deeper 
literary appreciation of the classics, forming a transi- 
I tion to the poetic and literary reverence in which they 
'i were to be held by Boccaccio and Petrarch. 
I Men USB what they have need of and appreciate 
what ia nearest to their temper and intellectual leveL 
The works of the Latin commentators and gramma- 
rians — Servius, Donatiis, Macrobius, Priscianoa — 
were needed when they were written, as well as after- 
wards, in order to preserve some knowledge of the 
structure of the Latin language. They were funda- 
mental in the studies prosecuted in the schools of 
mediffival education.* Besides these grammarians, 
there were other men of the transition centuries who 
wrote compendia of the seven liberal arts, and still 
others who summarized pagan ethics or philosophy. 
Such transition works remained widely popular ; some 
of them became standard test-books in the schools; 
and through thero the men of the Middle Ages re- 
ceived their profane education and the larger part of 
their classical knowledge. They were true works of 
the transition period, gathering and selecting from 
the classic past, recasting and presenting the antique 
substance in forms suited to the tastes and capacities 
of their own and the following centui'ies. "We may 
' See ILS to these works, ^hlcb were mainly based on VlrgU, 
Comparetti, o-p. Bi!,,Chap. V; Teuffel-Schwabe, Oeeehichtt dfr ROm. 
Lit., n, SS 403, 431, 444, 481. How much PrisclannB (aiith oeatary) 
was used may be Inferred from the fact that there are extant nearly 
a thoagand maoascripts oC bis grammar, Teuffel, oil. dl., n, J 481. 
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outline the contents of the two most famous of them, 
the one a compendium of the seven liberal arts, 
the othet a final presentation of the ethics of pagan 
philosophy. 

Perhaps the most widely used school book of the 
Uiddle Ages was the De Nuptiis Pkilologiae et Mercurii^, 
by Martianna Capella, an African Neo-platonist, who 
wrote in the first part of the fifth century,' It is a 
work in nine books. The first two are devoted to the 
allegorical narrative of the marriage of Mercury with 
the polymath virgin Philology. Mercury ' seeks a 
bride; he cannot have Sophia or Mantiee or Psyche; 
Virtus counsels him to ask Apollo's advice, and Apollo 
advises him to wed Philology. Under the joyful 
convoy of the Muses and enzephyred by the music 
of the spheres, Virtus, Apollo, and the bridegroom fly 
to Jove's palace to ask his consent. A council of the 
gods is summoned ; a favorable decision is reached ; the 
bride shall be raised to divine rank. With the second 
book she appears, desiring the marriage, but fearful 
at the greatness of the honor. Her mother, Phronesis, 
adorns her for the wedding; four noble matrons, the 
cardinal virtues, greet her, and the Graces, with three 
mystic kisses, give her courage. Athanasia, daughter 
of Apotheosis, comes to lead her to Heaven, but first 
commands her to deliver that with which her bosom 
ia seen to swell ; at this she vomits forth many rolls 

> On the data of Capella. see H. Parker, "The Seven liberal 
Artg," EnglUh HUtorical Review, 1890. 

'Mercary — or Herme« — Is, according to Plotinas, the xiyati 
baaoa the propriety o[ hla marriage with Philology ^^,i^^tlr■Mya^) . 
!, Phil- der Orieehen, UI, 3, p. B61; Ebert, op. cil., I, p. 483, 
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of papyi'us and of linen, which are gathered uf 
the VirgLD Artea and Disciplinae, Urania and Call 
helping. The bride now drains the goblet of imi 
tality, and risee to heaven, where Jimo Fronuba m 
her with offerings. Under the guidance of Juno, 
traverses the circles of the planets and reaches 
Milky Way, where Jove'a palace is. There all 
gods and beings known to Latin mythology assem 
with here and there a deity from Egypt, besides 
guards of the elements (elementorum praesides) ai 
most beauteous company of the angelic folk and bi 
of blessed ancients. Now the bride's prudent mol 
demands a reading of the tables of dower and 
lex Papia Poppaeaqtte, regai'ding the property ri| 
of married women. Thereupon Phoebus rises 
leads forward, to place with the bridal gifts, sf 
maid-servants from his brother's household; tl 
are the seven Arteg — Ars Granimatica; Are '. 
lectica, " a little paler ; " Ehetorica ; Geometr 
Ai'ithmetica; Astronomia; Harmonia, Each one 
Phosbus leads her forward, tells her parentage, 
then expounds the substance of her art, most dr 
all virginal allegory laid aside. They have a I 
apiece, and make up the tale of the nine book 
Capella. 

This work became the "standard" school bool 
the Middle Ages. Its form and character anticip 
mediasval taste, upon which it was to be so influen 
It is written in prose and verse, the chanlefable for 

' Wbioh includes geography. 

3 As vrich Boethina' Be Consolatiane Philoiophiae. Pro 
speaking, the origin of this is the Romsji Satvra Menippea. 
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though the song-element is unimportant in the last 
Beren books. These are strictly instructive, and 
sapless aa the rods of mediceval schoolmasters. The 
allegory of the first two books is pleasingly pedan- 
tic and the whole work presents the sterUe union 
of fantasy with pedantry, so dear to the closing 
years of pagan scholarship, when the old straw was 
thrashed, re-tied in queer-shaped bundles, and then 
thrashed again. The process produced pabulmn for 
coming generations.' 

The De Nitptiis Pkilologiae shows its author to have 
been a desiccated person, one who in his leisure might 
have enjoyed the romances of Achilles Tatius. We 
have a more living phenomenon in the personality of 
Anicius Boethiua, who summarized pagan logic -aad 
I '^'lifip for the Middle Ages, as Capella summarized 
other sides of pagan culture. In somewhat adaptive 
mode Boethins translated Aristotle's Categories, Vith 
more elaboration, he translated and commented upon 
the philosopher'a irtpl Ipii-r/veuK, De interpretaUone. 
He composed two versions of the latter work, one for 



down Dot only Cbrlstiaa doctrine, but pagan learning also. In hla 
EtyiQologies {Etymologiarum Hbri XX) he inelndea the whole 
range of knoivledge coDstituting early tuediaiVBl culture. The liiBt 
book is entitled " De Grammatica " ; the second, " De Rbetorica el 
IMaloctlca"; tie third, "Deqnatnordiscipliiiis mathematiclB, ariti- 
metica, eeomstiia, musica, OBtroDomia " ; the fourth. "De medi- 
rina " ; the fifth, " De legiboa et temporibus." The dryness of this 
work and Its poverty of thought are outdone only by the ahsurdiiy 
1 et its etymologies. Aootlier work, kin in ita sapleesness, is the 
) Itythologianim libH of FalgeniloH (4S0-B50a.d.), for which sea 
Tonffel-Schwabe, op. cit., H, § i80; Ebert, op. cit., I, 476-180; 
■bo cf. CoDiparetti, op. cit., Chap. VUl. 
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beginners, the other for advanced students. He trans- 
lated and commented on Porphyry's "Eitrayoiy^, or 
Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle. This 
work is likewise executed in two editions, one com- 
prising two dialogues, the other, five books of greater 
length. These worka are the foundation of mediEeval 
logic, and lie at the basis of mediaeval scholastic dis- 
putationa as to realism, and nominalism.' They were 
scholastic interpretations of another's thought. The 
writer was himself interested in the question of the 
real existence of universals. His methods of exposi- 
tion even in his more constructive works point to the 
methods of scholasticism, as may be observed by glanc- 
j ing'through his treatises on arithmetic and music' 
I His influence was very weighty in establishing the 
I trivium and quadrivium. 

80 far the writings of Boethiua appear merely 
learned and impersonal. It is otherwise with his De 
Consolatione Philosophiae. This final work of pagan 
eclecticism discloses an extraordinary situation, The 
author, a man of noble birth, apparently lofty char- 
acter, wide learning, and enfightened thought, occupy- 
ing a preeminent of&cial position, is in prison under 
condemnation of death on a charge of treasonable 
conduct. And the monarch who has permitted or 
commanded this, and will permit or command the 
execution of this noble philosopher, is the most jiiat 
and enlightened ruler as yet arisen from the Teutonic 

> Cf. Haareaa, HUt. de la philosophie scholasiiqne, Vol. I, Gb&]i. 
IV and Tl. The; were auperseded by the complete traDBlutiona al 
Aristotle's works ia the twelfth and thirteenth cenlnry. 

'Migne, Patr.Lat.,Vi>L63. Ct. Haattce, Medissval PMloaophy, 
pp. 4-14. 
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He himself, the man Boethius, was mostly the product 
of antecedent pagan thought. But he was also a, man 
of rhetorically ardent feeling and literary gifts ; and 
when in final sorrow he sought the solace of his life- 
long studies, his thoughts and character fused them- 
selves into a veritable literary creation. In the manner 
of that decadent time, the work summarized much 
ethical pagan thought, and presented it with surface 
consistency. But the book was more than a summary. 
Having a unity of feeling inspired by the situa-tion, it 
offers its contents and its writer in a most appealing 
way, and speaks to the reader as the author's self. 
The Consolation of Philosophy is not a Christian 
_jitot\s.} But its author undoubtedly conformed to 
Christian worship, and was not unlearned in Christian 
teachings.' He presents Pagan ethics from the stand- 
point of one impressed by the problems which Chris- 
tianity had made prominent, for instance, that of the 
compatibility of human free will and God's foreknowl- 
edge. 

I The allegorical opening — Philosophy appearing In 
a garb adorned with symbols — suited the taste of the 

I time and of the Middle Ages. The romantic pathos 
of the author's situation proved most appealing to all 
men touched by life's vicissitudes ; ' and this prison- 
writing is optimistic in its teaching, seeing only good 

) Ses Ba> Syttem du Baetliiua, by Nltzsch, pp. 42-92 ; also tbe 
wurk itaelf. 

* He probably w 
attribntei) to him 
xum Christentlmi 

' As, e.g., Alfred t] 



ts tbe author of the Christian Tlieologieal Tracli 
See Hildebianil.BoeWiiui und seine Stellvng 
; also Boethius, an Essay, by H. F. Stewart. 

t, one of the many tntnsUtora of the 
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in ill ; so it might be an encouragement to all unfor- 
tunates. 

In easy, attractive modes of statement, the Cmiao- 
lation of Philose^ky sets forth ordinary, universally 
valid thoughts upon the uncertainty of fortune and the ' 
emptiness of its favors. Any man can think in its 
words. Moreover, there was in it much that Christians 
oould interpret in a Christian vray. For example, the 
amor of which the author speaks is not in reality 
Christian love, but the great concordant energy of the 
universe inspired by the Creator, making for harmony 
and perfection. This coelo iniperitans amor, this bond 
of all nature's concords, is the physico-pMlosophic 
conception coming down from Empedoeles : — 
felii hominum. geous 



^rp: 



Siv< 



Quo coelum regitur, regat 1 ' 
proper yet transformed self reappears in Dante's 
L'amor cbe move il sole e I'altre atelle. 
Christian conceptions could be read into it. In the 
beautiful metre nine of Liber III, which was in fact an 
adaptation of a passage from Plato's Timaeus, the 
^riatian heart could find echo: — 



^Hwe 



Principium, vector, dm, eea 

the Christian might see the "I am the way, the 
truth, and the life." Again, with what responsive 
feelings might Christians read of the happy region 
) the domimis regum, holds the sceptre, from 
1 Con. Fkil., Lib. II, metre 8. 
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which tyrants are exiles — haec patria est mihil* 
And, finally, the writer argues that blesBednesa and 
God are the summum bonum and are one and the same ; 
man gets blessedness by gaining divinitas. A Chris- 
tian heart might feel in this the emotion of the open- 
ing of Augustine's Confessions: "Thou hast made us 
towards thee, and unquiet are onr hearts till they find 
rest in thee." 

All of these reasons conduced to give the Consola- 
tion, its great future. It presented the spirit of pagan 
ethics to the Middle Ages : and its office may be com- 
pared with that of the Imitalio Ghrisli. That work 
also, in more beautiful and simple language, was a com- 
pendiiun, and likewise had its unity, its selfhood, in 
the author's intense feeling, which fused the thoughts 
and emotions of the saintly past into a devoti( 
outpour of one Christian aouL 



II. Transmission of the Roman Law 
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The passage of the Roman law over into the Mid- 
dle Ages, the modifications and corruptions suffered 
by it, and the manner of its appropriation by the Cel- 
tic and Germanic peoples, present analogies with the 
fortunes of other elements of classic culture. These 
races came in touch with Eoman law when the great 
periods of its development were past. In the proTinces 

I Lib. IV, metre 1. Lib. III. metre IS, sings the l^rrio tale of 
Orpheus and Eary dice, to tea.ch tbat he who once sees the briiiht 
toQnC (fonlem lucidtim) aad looks bojsk, is lost, — a pa^n story, 
but having its aoaloRy with him who, putting his band to tbe plongh 
aud looking back, is not fit for the klagdom of beaven. 
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it was adapting itaelf to the needs of imperfectly 
Bomanized provincials ; at the centres of Roman gov- 
I'enmieQt and aSairs it was entering upon a stage of 
[codification. The changes which the law was under- 
going in Spain and Gaul were corruptions, in that 
they represented the adaptation of a developed and 
intellectual system to the demands of peoples whose 
mental vision was not broadened to the range of 
metropolitan life. Yet they were also links in the 
ichain of eventual progress; for they represented the 
'process of appropriation of the Roman law by races 
■who were to develop these modified legal rules as 
■.their own law. The result might be, as in the south 
of France, a Romanesque law presenting in its growth-^ i 
an anali^y to the development of the Romance tongues 
and literatures out of the Vulgar Latin speech. 

The people of the provinces had some acquaintance 
with this provincialized law; but only lawyers or 
officials were likely to have the larger knowledge of 
the Roman law as it then existed in imperial codifica- 
tions and collections. For the emperors were group- 
ing their edicts into codes and were endeavoring to 
preserve and protect with their authority the legal 
attainment of the past. The legislation of Theodosius 
and Justinian did not arrest the development of Roman 
law ; rather it preserved the law in a form suited to 
the understanding of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centu- 
ries. It cannot even be said that Valentinian's famous 
" Law of Citations " ' or Justinian's prohibition of 

^Jlieod. Cod.pl, IV, 426a.i>. See Mahbead, Hiat. IiUrod. to Ike 

ftf Rome, § TS, for n trauBlBtion of thla enactmeiit, wbich ac- 

>I anlhoiit; to tbe irritjags of Paplnian, Paotua, Gaius, 
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"Muterpretation ' had the effect of checking the develop- 
ment of the law. The Urst was a declaration that the 
legal principles and rules evolved by the past should 
be accepted without question ; it tended to prevent 
'their loss or corruption. It was anticipatory of the 
general attitude of deference of the mediffival cen- 
i turies toward what had come dowu from antiquity. 

iThe men who labored at the command of TheodosiuB 
or Justinian could not add to the legal science of 
Faulus and Papinian any more than Capella could add 
to the contents of the seven liberal arts, of which Ma 
De NupCiis Philologtae et Mercurii afforded a compen- 
dium. Codes did not impede the development of a 
law which the men of the time had not the faculty to 
advance ; rather they tended to preserve the law from 
; corruption and oblivion.' The Theodosian code and 

Ulpian, and Modestinus, and provided tbat in cane of divergent 
dicta the part; haviog tbe greatRc number on his side should pre- 
vail, save where tbe authoritiea were equally divided, and then lie 
having Fapiaian ari his side should prevail. 

^ Lj 12 Cod. de leg,, I, 14. See Wiudscheid, FandeklanreelU, 
BdvK § as. 

y* Tbe principal coUectionB or codifications ol Roman lawwithin 
the Bumau Empire were : The Codes of GregorJanns and Hermoge- 
nianus, made at tbe ead of tbe third centaryi these were collec- 
tions of imperial rescripts and were the work of private persona, 
but they received statutory reuognition from Theodosins and Valee- 
tlnian. The Codes Thaodoaianos and the novellae consCiCutiones, 
published subsequently by Tbeodoslus and by bis eucceBson. This 
emperor's plan was to enact a single comprehensiTe code drawn 
from writings of the jurists, from the Gregorian aad Hermoganian 
collections of rescripts, and from tbe edicts of prior emperors. The 
Codex was first publisbed at Constaotiaople in the year 438, and tha 
next year went into force in tbe West. Legislation of Justinian: 
The Codex (B2nA.D.), a collection of statutes, intended to be the 
sole repertorjul statutory law; theDigestaor Pandectae [533 aj>.). 
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other legislation before Justinian formed the chief 
Boarces of the codes of Roman law enacted by barba- 
rian kings.' 

The old Germanic principle, that a people carriea { 
its own law with it, was a principle natural to peoples i 
potentially or actually migratory, for whom blood, 
rather than territory, constituted the test of racehood 
and tribal unity. The ready recognition by the Ger- 

in nathorlUtive compilation at JuiigprudeDtial Ihw In HII; booki, 
drawn from the writings of jnriHls vhoae antlioHty bail lieen nnug- 
nlzed by JuBtinian's imperial predeceBsorg ; tlie InstitutoB (S33 A.D.), 
based on the Insrltutes of Qaius, a well-known icliool Uxt-bnuk; 
the NoreiB. tbe aovellae conitiltitionei poll cotUcem, published from 
tiiDBta time duting Jnatlnlao'i reign. 

yf'TbeBe comprised the following: Edietum Theodorici, promul* 
gated b; the great king of the Ontcogoths. It eonatltuted a node of 
law tor both Qotbaand Kontana — Barbari Romaniqvt. Itifourcsi 
were not Gotbic law, but Roman law, statutory {legti) and Jurls- 
prndeotial (juj) ; to wit, the Code and Novels ol Theodosiui. tlis 
Codes ol Gregorianos and HennogenlaDoa. the wrltlags ol Pauliul 
and nipiaii. The incapacltj' of iu antbors to en unclal« cleai'lj' jiriD- 
riples of law appears in tbe onakiUal nae they made it their sonrcca. 
Lcz BoTTvina VUigulhomm, or Brevittrium Ataricianum, com- 
mooly callfid the BreTiariom, compiled at the command ol Alarie II, 
king nf tbe Visigotlis, cbortly before tbe year 507, wben tbe VIsU 
gotba were diiTen tima tbe oortbeni parts of tbelr dominion by tba 
Fiauks. yjhe eonpjleia selecMd their nuMrial, Uga and Ja4, 
wtllioat ■Ii«riDg tbe l^it save by omissions, and in some InMancM 
by qualifying or Ilmitliig It by their axeoiBpMiiylns iuttrprtuUla. 
like sonrcce were piaclicaljy Hie aame as those of Theodorie's Edict. 
TUs Code, wbicb [«gulateiJ tka rigbu of BoiDsa sob^ecu of lb* 
yidgoChie king, becAiae ibe most widdy naed sooiee of "*~"r lav 
in tlMvcMof Eorope, Let Sommui BuT^wtiUmuim (dr.filOAJ).}, 
callad "Pa)iianns,"«iedirtIor ifcaBofluaMbjectala ttoktoflMB 
aClb^BmrgaaiiMXi. lis Moreeaot Bobub >-— ™t — "^f r***''f 
tte m^ m theae «f tbe BrerlulaK. U was Mt In* tram Iht ia- 
» of ite popular pnrrinda] 8b«hi law, aad eoaUiaa liaeei (rf 
ae of tile JJurgiDidlaiM cods tat Bu|KBdlaflft. 
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manic kingdoms of the Roman law as valid for their 
new subjects waa incidental to what they esteemed of 
far greater importance, the preservation of their own 
Germanic law for themselves. As in the Visigothic 
and Burgiindian kingdoms, so in the kingdom of tie 
Franks the Roman provincials retained their own pri- 
vate law. But the Franks found the Breviarium of 
Alarie in force and had no need to issue another code 
for Roman provincials. So, at a later period, the Lom- 
bards did not need to issue a code for their Boman 
subjects in Italy where they found the Justinian legis- 
lation in force. 

Before the fifth century, the Boman law as applied 
among provincials, in Gaid for example, had to some 
extent recognized local custom. It is also to be borne 
in mind how pronounced, not to aay dominant, the 
Germanic element in the Koman army and government 
became in this, the last ceutuiy of the Weatem Em- 
pire. In the next century Germamc ideas and in- 
stitutions obviously affected the law of the Roman 
population of Burgundy, France, and Lombardy. For 
example, in the Visigothic Breviarium, the inteTpretd- 
Hones accompanying the selected texts show traoes'Of 
Germanic influence. 

Conversely, the Roman law affected the codes fonnu- 
lated under the direction of Germanic kings for their 
own peoples, and some effect of Roman culture may 
also be observed. In the first place, it was the exam- 
ple of the Romans that led to the formulation of these 
barbarian codes as codes. The attempt to state and to /' 
group laws together in a wi-itten code marks a stage in 
the history of barbaric law. Secondly, the Germanic 
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I codes were written in Latin, which could not fail toV 

I affect their substance. 

Besides these marks ot Eoman influence, even the 
1x31 Salica, the earliest and purest of the Germanic 
codes, shows some slight traces of Koman law.' The 
same is true of the Lex Ribuaria, which was in large 
part a working-over of the Lex Salica. In the Lex 
Burgundionum of Gondobada, the king of the Burgun- 
dians, and in the Visigothic codes, the influence of Ro- 
man proviuciaJ law is still Diore obvious. In revisions 
of the Visigothic codes references to eloquence and 

■ philosophy show the effect of Roman culture, and the 
participation of the Roman clergy in their composition 
is also apparent. Tbe Lombai'ds appear to have kept 
their early codes the freest from Roman legal notions.^-' 

There was still another great current by which Ro- 
man law was transmitted to the Middle Ages. After 
the establishment of Germanic kingdoms the clergyl " 
continued to live under Koman law as their personal? 
law,* in France using mainly the Breviarium, and in ,' 
Italy portions of the legislation of Justinian. The 
principle that the clergy should be judged by a per- 
sonaJ law of their own endured long after the law of 
the person as applied to other men had made way for 
I the principle of the law of the land. This law of theVi ; 
person for the clergy became the Canon law. 

> Tbe first i«daction of the 8alic law was made In the ntgn ot 
doTia, before bis conversion (-tOS a.d.) . 

■ThcM ftre the Codes of Rothari (643 a.d.) and of Lultprand 
(n8i.D.). See Savigny, Oesch.. I, pp, 123, 124, 129; II, p. 219; 
Branner. DevlKhe Bgs>.. Bd. I, § 53. Cf. Hodgkin, Italy and her^ 
Imiadera. Vol. VI. Bk. VII. Cbaiii. 5 and 10. 

* Ec«Ieaia vivit lege RomBua, Let Ribuaria, GS. 
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I The Western CliurGh had grown, lived, and expanded 
I in Eoman or Romanized lands and under the rules of 
I Eoman law. Naturally, when the administration of 
its affairs, temporal and spiritual, had been fully ac- 
corded to it under the Christian emperors, it drew 
upon the Roman law for the rules under which its 
members should live and its property and their prop- 
erty be governed. Though the Church may never have 
formally admitted that the Roman law formed part of 
its law (i.e. of the Canon law), such always has beea 
the fact, a fact, however, which has undergone modifi- 
cations according to the varying political and ecclesi- 
astical conditions of the different centuries of the 
Church's existence. Por example, the Constitutions 
of the Roman emperors from Constantine'a time, so 
far as they affected the Church, formed an integral 
part of its law down to the destruction of the "Western 
Roman Empire. In other periods the Church drew 
from such sources of Roman law as were in use at the 
time.* It may be remembered that Gratianus, whose 
work for the Canon law was epoch-making, as the work 
of the Bologna school was for the Roman, lived in the 
twelfth century wbile the Bologna school was floui-ish- 
ing, and was himself a monk at the convent of St. 
Felix in Bologna. Jealousy of Roman law — of the t 
law that regarded emperors rather than popes as om- I 

1^1 Sea Conrat (Colin), op. Hi., pp. 6-.30, foe loferenceB by thn 
clergy to ihe Koman Irtti. oi passages ahuwiog a knowledge ot 
it, (rtini the eixtb to the eleventh century, as, e.g., in the Iett«r« 
of Gregory I (S9a-6M), Also, for compilationa oE Roman law 
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nipotent — first awoke during the atru^le between the 
Empire and the Papacy. 

Kules drawn from a system of law developed un- 
der paganism were not likely to remain unmodified 
when applied by the Cliurcli, But the efEect of Chris- 
tianity on the development of Roman law does not 
become apparent before Constantine. Prom his time 
enactments begin in favor of the Church and its prop- 
erty and its privileges as legatee, as well as enactments 
conferring the supervision of charities upon the bishops 
and a power of interference in guardianshipa, and others 
recognizing the validity of acts done in the presence of 
priests, and imposing certain disabilities upon heretics. 
Of still greater importance was the institution of the_ 
bishop's court,' the penalties imposed upon divorce, 
and the repeal of the lex Papia Poppaeaque discour- 
aging celibacy. 

These enactments show the opposition between the 
Christian ideal and the Eoman. The bishop's court 
was the realization of the desire of the early Church 
to rule itself and ita members and to keep free from 
secular trammels ; pagan Rome had known nothing 
analogous. In the restrictions on divorce, the Chris- 
tian ideal of the sanctity of marriage struggles to 
assert itself. The provisions of the Roman law en- 
couraging fruitful marriages and imposing penalties bn 
celibacy fell prostrate before raonasticism, which was 
coming to be recognized as the perfect Christian life. 
The emperors, with a view to civic order, endeavored 
to control the conduct of the hordes of monks,' But 
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never did a Christian emperor enact a law contravening 
the universal recognition of the Christian Church that 
the virgin state was the state of preeminent Christian 
merit and holiness. These novel Christian views em- 
bodied in imperial edicts did not touch the principles 
of the Koman lavr ; its mode of reasoning, its legal 
conceptions, and the general rules of contract lav 
y^ere not affected. 

r As has been seen, the pre-Juatinian codes with bita 
/ of the old jurisprudential law were the sources of the 
' / barbarian codes of Eoraan law current to the north 
I and west of Italy. In Italy, however, the Roman lav 
as applied was diawn from the legislation of Justin- 
ian, and indeed from his legislation proper — Codex^ 
Novels, Institutes — rather than from his compilation 
of jurisprudential law, the Digest. Some knowledge 
(of Roman law always existed in Italy and other parts 
I of Western Europe ; and to some extent Roman law 
continued to be applied in the courts of the Romance 
countries. But from the seventh to the end of the 
eleventh century the Roman law as a whole was not 
known and understood in a scientific and intelligent 
manner. During this period there appear to have been 
no schools of law, properly speaking, nor any original 
writing upon jurisprudence." , 

iThis Is Bubstaatially tlie view of Savigny, Oesch., I, Cap. Vl, 
^ and Bd. ill, p. 33, and Of Flach, Stvdes CHliqvet, ate. See, alui, 
Concat, op. cil., pp. 96 et seq. ; Muirhead, op. cit., § 90; 8. Amoa, 
Civil Law of Rome. p. 414, etc. It U opposed by Fittlni;, wba 
malntBiDa tbat Hcmiaii law waa taught at all tioies id the Middle 
Ages in sehools of law. mostly connected with the Chuccb ; that it 
was also taught in connectioa with the Trlvium ; that at a.11 periods 
there was a Juristic literature, and law was traated scientificaUy. 
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The decadent or barbaric use of a highly developed 
system of law seems to be marked by the composition 
and use of epitomes and compilations of extracts. 
This is analogous to the way in which decadent and 
barbaric periods adapt to their use the cnltnre of 
the past. The Tbeodosian code and the legislation 
■ of Justinian compiled and codified the existing law, 
I which the fifth and sixth centuries found difficulty 
in understanding and applying.' It is noteworthy 
how these compilations were used by the barbari- 
ans and in the succeeding semi-barbarous centuries. 
The Breviarium. of Alaric II was practically an epitn 
ome or compilation of excerpts from the Theodosian 
code. But the Breviarium was itself the code which 
maintained its preeminence as the vehicle of Roman 
law in France and elsewhere. It likewise was abridged 
and«was used in epitomes more than in its original form.' 
The legislation of Justinian was also chiefly used, from/' 
the seventh to the eleventh centuries, through epitomes 
and compilations of extracts. In France, where it 
was never promulgated, and where it therefore re- 
mained foreign law, it was well-nigh exclusively known 
and used in these abbreviated forms, and even in Italy 
the use of such works was more general than the use 
of the original texts.' 

1 Of cDnrae. this is tbe vaaal fimctioiior codification. Tbe spirit 
«nd ability with wliich the particular codification is accomplishBd 
determines whether it is to be regarded as a work of decadence 
bom tbe standard of preiloua legal attainmcDt. A code may in 
itielf be au advance. 

« Sea tor these epitomes, Conrat (Cohu), op. eft., pp. 223-240. 

* Among these compilatlone aud epitomes, the Svmma FeruainOi 
tbe Braehylogui, and the Petri exceplionet ieyum Homanorum m 
be meDtloned as in use in botb France and Italy. 
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^^M f The fresh and springing life of the Lombard citieB 
^^H [ at the beginning of the twelfth centniy stimulated 

^^V I the more thorough and scientific study of Boman law 
^B . which a better stage of intelligence rendered possible, 

^H and which, in fact, had begun at Bologna under 

^^ft Irnerius and others of the Bologna school. There 

^^H^ I resulted a practical j£:iiiacQYery and reTival o£J"u3- 
^^^r ' tLnian'a Digest, that great collection of jurispruden- 
^^H tial law which had been beyond the needs and the 

^^B comprehension of the preceding centuries. And it 

^^1 was from Bologna that currents of the new and larger 

^^^ knowledge of Roman law went forth through France, 

^^H England, and GermROy. 

^^H In France in the course of the ninth, tenth, and 

^^F eleventh centuries the old Germanic principle of the 

personality of the law, that is, of law as applicable 

to persons according to their race, had given way to 

/ v*he principle of territoriality, that is, of law as valid 



within a certain country. The application of the 
principle of personality had become impracticable ; it 
would have been necessary to determine the raca of 
the defendant, and then to know the text of the lex 
or capitulary applying to him and to the case. But 
the races were mingling, and an increasing illiteracy 
made it difBcult to understand the written law. The 
principle of personality had to be abandoned, and 
often the text of the Jex was ignored. In each prov- 
ince a customary law applying to all inhabitants was 
forming, its rules being usually drawn from the older 
lex applicable to the race there dominant; but that 
older lex was no longer actually applied. The fiill 
change therefore was from lex applied according to 
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the racehood of the parties, to customary law valid 
for all within a certain territory. In the eleventh 
century the last traces of the former system disap- 
peared. The renewal of the study of the Roman law 
in the twelfth century was fruitful of results through 
France. That law could now serve as a model for 
jurists. Ill some provinces it was aecepted as actual 
law, written and authoritatire. Accordingly, in the 
south of France, where the people lived under a cus- 
tomary law derived from Roman law, the Roman law 
proper now regained validity. In the middle aad 
north of France, where there was less Roman law in 
the customary law, Roman law was not accepted in 
bulk or as authoritative in itself; but it influenced 
the customary law. Thus a line was drawn between 
the pays de eoutumea and the pays de droit eorU,^^ 
and this division endured from the thirteenth century 
to the French Revolution; roughly, it was the same 
line that separated the pays de langue d'oc from thej..^ 1 
pays de langue d'oU. 

The law prevailing in England before the Norman 
conquest was in the main pure Germanic law, which 
came with the English conqueata of Britain. A dis- 
tinct Scandinavian strain entered with the Danish 
invasion ; and the Norman law of William the Con- 
queror may have included Scandinavian elements; 
but it brought a far more important contribution of 
FrankisL ideas and customs. Possibly some appar- 
ently English institutions may be related, through the 
customs of Normandy, with some of the iustitutions 
" 6 last centuries of the Romitn government. ?ut 
the new, direct, and certain influence of Roman law 
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h^oB with Lanfrano &a William the Conqueror's 
adviser, and in the twelfth century the full current 
seta in from Bologna. Evidently, this waa not a sui- 
> viral of Koman or Komanic law in institutions and 
'^uatoms, but a revival of the Law of Justinian, 

In the twelfth century a close relation existed 
between Roman and Canon law in England, tha 
Canonist frequently citing the leges. The Roman and 
Canon laws entered England together. In ecclesias- 
tical courts the latter gained wide jurisdiction. But 
the Roman law proper was without a court and waa 
chiefly used by the Canonists in the practice of Canon 
law. Some knowledge of it appears to have endured. 
The author of the Tractatua de legibus, attributed to 
Glanville, Henry II's Chief Justiciar, is versed in 
it; and at least the opening chapters of Justinian's 
Inatitulee were well known in the time of Henry IIL 
Bracton's Hote i?ooft, written between 1250 and 1258, 
haa been styled "Romanesque in form, English in 
substance." He absorbed much from the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, and may represent the climax of the 
study of Roman law in medisEval England, which 
again appears to wane in the reign of Edward L 
But all lawyers know the great debt which the Eng^ 
lish law in its later development owes to the juria- 
prudential law of Rome, to which in the main it owes 
its Equity Jurisprudence, its Law of Admiralty, and 
much of its Law Merchant. 

Germany, as in France, from the close of the 
ninth century the personal law gives way to the terri- 
torial. And in the establishment of a territorial Ia*( 
a landesrecht proper, one strain of Germanic law ttl* 
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nmplis over its kindred and for the time over Roman 
law as well. Thia was the Frankish law, the Lex 
Salica as supplemented by the Capitularies of the 
Frankish monarchs.' But in Germany the Roman law 
was to reassert itself with power, and that, too, the 
Boman law as luiown and reestablished in its higher 
forms by the labors of the Bologna school. A portion 
of this knowledge may have reached Germany In the 
twelfth century from the law schools of Italy. But 
the practical "reception" of the Roman law, that is, 
its application in the courts, begins with the fifteenth 
oentiiry. 

Clearly the appropriation of Roman law in Ger- 
many, England, and France, under the inspiration of 
Bologna, was essentially different from the survival of 
Boman law in Italy and the early Germanic kingdoms. 
Through the sixth and immediately following centu- 
ries, the Roman law, modified, barbarized, dispersed 
in scattered influences upon Germanic codes, belittled ■ 
and debased by unreasoning abstracts and epitomes, | 
was understood and applied as a decadent and semi- 
barbaric period would naturally understand and apply ' 
it The centuries went on. The races of Western , 
Eiirope grew in all the elements of humanity. They ' 
became capable of a better understanding of the 
Roman law, while the exigencies of an increasing 

■See Sohm, "Frinkisches Recht nod Romiachea Recbt," Zeit- 
vMft /Br R. gaeh. aavigny-Sl\ft., Bd. I (1880), pp. l-M. Or, 
I pnbps. one should iay that it wag the Frankish Lex Ribvaria; 
I. "Mguizing, however, that the latter was derived from the Lev 
I Wl«. Btunner, op. dt., 5 33 (Bd, I, pp. 257-258) ; Schroder, op. tit., 
\ B,»niitt., "Die Frankan nnd ihr Recht," ZeAlicfirifl /Ur R. gtteh. 
=1 ^Mfon-Stift., Ed. U (1881), Germ. AbtheUung, pp. 1-82. 
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commerce demanded the application of legal princi- 
ples such as only the Eoman law contained. So a 
more thorough and intelligent study began in Bologna 
and the cities of Lombardy, which were centres of the 
new growth of trade and had preserved the strongest 
traditions of Roman law. A new stage in the knowl- 
edge of Boman law was reached, and this higher 
knowledge crossed the Alps to France, England, and 
Germany. In those countries there were men fit to 
receive the gift, and the Roman law henceforth was 
appropriated and applied in the new spirit of a larger 

(time, a spirit which in its rationality and compre- 
hensiveness drew nearer to the spirit of the classic 



I [jurists. 



CHAPTER V 



¥A0AIT elements CHRraXIANIZED IN THEIR 
TRANSMISSION 

e and Deeds of Alexander, the Trojan I 
tory, and the Greek Eomances afford illustrations of 
the manner in which classical narrative and imagi- 
nation sank to the level of medifeval taate. The 
works of Capella and Boethiua show the forms in which 
classical culture and philosophy were rendered con- 
genial to the coming centuries. The barbarized 
abridgments of the Roman Law show how that was 
brought within the comprehension and adapted to the 
drcnmstances of the transitional and early mediEeval 
periods, while the codification of Justinian remained" 
above the needs and understanding of men until a 
later time. So far the antique elements remained 
dearly pagan. Quite as important were those which 
in the medium of their transmission were clothed in 
Christian phrase, or were more deeply altered in their 
combination with Christian thought or feeling. Cer- 
tain writings of Ambrcse illustrate the use of stoical 
reasoning as a basis of Christian ethics. Synesius 
ot Cyrene is an example of a man in whose mental 
wmposition pagan and Christian elements are mised 
^ether yet do not unite ; in his writings Neo-plato- 
Diam has scarcely donned Christianity. Dionysiua the 
71 
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shows the more organic uni' 
tianity and Neo-platonism. 



t 



I. Ethics 



Generally speaking, exceUence and right in every 
BChoo! of pa^Q ethics was a matter of the rational 
and strenuous endeavor of the enlightened man. 
When he acted wrongly, he ha{l his passion or igno- 
rance to blame; when he acted aright, he might con- 
gratulate himself. A pagan is neither tempted of the 
devil, nor very definitely helped by God. Eight con- 
duct, that ia, conduct most conducive to the actor's 
welfare, is whatever human experience and reason 
have approved. Approval by the best human reason 
based on the widest human knowledgewas the standard, 
There was no thought of divinely revealed righteous- 
ness, nor any clear conception of a God whose ways 
with men and whose commands set the standard for 
man's conduct. God was not the pattern of human 
righteousness in Greece and Rome, although divini- 
tiea might be conceived in accordance with ideals 
which men could i-each wherever mortality was not a 
bar. 

But the principles of Christian ethics trace theii 
descent from the spirit of the Old Testament, — from 
the great note of the Pentateuch, " And Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was accounted unto him for right- 
eonanesa ; " from the psalmist's cry, " Against thee only 
have I sinned " — " In thy sight shall no man bs 
justified ; " from the note of Proverbs, " The fear of 
Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom," — to love what 
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Jehovah loves, to hate what He hates and as He loves 
and hatea, is righteousness, ia wisdom, is long life and 
length of days. In the Old Testament the ethical and 
religious standard was God's power and love; the 
means to righteousness was His aid and comfort given 
to those who seek His ways ; and the unapproachable 
pattern of all human righteousness was God Himself, 
and Hia ways with men. 

" Good Master ! Why caJlest thou me good ? 
There is none good but God " — "Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect" — "Thy faith 
hath saved thee " — " If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments." All these words of Christ accord 
with Old Testament thought, develop it, fulfil it. 
And Christianity in progressive development of the 
religious ethics of the Old Testament, was faith in 
God, and prayer, and love of Him ; a turning always 
unto Him for guidance and strength; an utter hum- 
bling of self, a sense of insurmountable sinfulness, 
of failure to be like Christ ; a sense of righteousness 
never reached, but always to be striven for in the 
love and grace of God. This seeking unto righteous- 
ness and the love of God through the aid of un- 
merited Grace, was to be the holiest inspiration of 
mediaeval Chiistianity. But it did not come alto- 
gether nor at once to Greek and Roman Christians, 
though all devoted followers of Christ were touched 
by it. After Paul, hardly a man is found completely 
poaseseed of these principles and held by them, until 
AagDStme. That father of medieval Christianity, in 
"■ irarfare with Felagianism, was combating a sur- 

nl in Christianity of the general spirit of pagan 
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ethics, self-reliant, unappreciative of the absolute need 
of God. 

The ethics of AmbrosB may be contraBted with 
those of Augustine. The great archbishop was s. 
Christian, a father of Christian song and chant, an 
exponent of Chiistian feeling. But the reasoning of 
hia De Officiie Ministrorum, is pagan. In plan the 
■work follows Cicero'ft De Offidis. Cicero addressed 
his work to his son, and began with remarks on the 
propriety of writing for him a treatise on duties. So 
Ambrose declares that he will write to inform hia 
sons (the clergy), since grace as well as nature impels 
to love (I, 24) ; and he justifies himself as a bishop in 
speaking oa the subject. He then says (I, 27) that 
philosophers thought that officia were derived from 
the good {honeatmn) and useful (utile), and he repeats 
Cicero's statement of the matter {De Off., I, iii, see. 9 
and 10). But, continues Ambrose (I, 28), we regard 
only the good, and that with respect to the future life, 
and we deem useful only what helps thereto. They 
reckon (I, 29) secular advantages among goods (in 
btmis), we hold them the contrary. 

Ambrose (I, 30) refers to what Cicero says aa to 
the seemly (decorum, De Off., I, xsvii, sec. 93) ; and 
then follows him (I, 36) in saying that every offdum 
is either medium, or perfectum (De Off., I, iii, sec. 8). 
Nothing escapes God's notice ; He rewards and pun- 
ishes ; the account is made up in the Hfe to come ; in 
the blessedness of that life lies the sanction of right- 
eousness. Ambrose then speaks of the duties to be 
observed throughout life (I, 65 ; Cic. De Off., I, 
xKxiv, sec. 122) ; and lengthily inculcates modesty 
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(yerecundia) and wama againat anger (iracundia). 
Through all of this, Cicero's treatise is in his mind 
and often quoted. 

Again, Ambrose (I, 105, following De Off., I, xxix, 
141) shows how hia mode of regarding virtue is some- 
times the Ciceronian, I.e. the pagan stoi co-eclectic. 
In acting, says Cicero, and Ambrose after him, three 
things are to be considered; first, that appetitus should 
obey reason ; secondly, that we should bestow pains in 
proportion to the weight of the matter ; and, thirdly, 
that we should obaerve the fitness of times and places. 
Ambrose agrees with Cicero that the first is the most 
important. These were the principles of pagan ethics, 
Ambrose might apply them somewhat differently from 
Cicero, and nevertheless be reasoning in a pagan way. 
A man who regarded the future life as all-important 
would apply these principles differently from one to 
whom the present life was the main matter. Ambrose 
continues, pointing out (I, 107-114) how Abraham 
and Jacob and Joseph obserred these principles ; and 
then argues that their conduct exhibited the four car- 
dmal virtues, prvdentia, jnslitia, fortitudo, and tempe- 
raiilia. He dlscnases these virtues as constituent 
parts of good conduct. Primus officii fons prudentia 
eat, says Ambrose, a phrase which hardly represents a 
Christian point of view (I, 126 ; cf. De Off., 1, v, sec. 
15), The discussion of the virtue of fortitudo, which 
follows (1, 175, et seq.), is stoical in tone. 

Likewise Ambrose foUows Cicero closely in the treat- 
ment of the seemly, decorum (I, 221, et seq., De Off., I, 
nvii, 96-98), even to the point of saying, — what is 
steer stoicism, — decorum eat secimdum naturata vivere 
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(I, 222) ; quod ita naturae consentaneiim sU, ie Cicertfa 
phrase (De Off., I, xxvii, 98). To be sure, in this 
first book of the De Officiis Ministrorum, he occasion- 
ally contradicts rules of pagan ethics, for example, as 
to vengeance, the permissibility of which he does not 
admit (I, 131; but see 139; cf. De Off., I, vii, 23). 

At the beginning of the second book Ambrose con- 
siders what constitutes blessed life (vita beata). The 
riches of this world do not bring this blessedness, but 
rather bar the path — woe unto ye rich I Certum eat 
solum et summiim bonum esse virtutem, eamque abundare 
salam ad vitae fructum beatae : nee extemis aut corporis 
bonis, sed vtrtttte sola vitaw, praestari heatam,, per guam 
vita aetema acquiritur. Vita enim. beata fnictus prae- 
sentium: vita autem aetema spea futxirorum, est (II, 18). 
Like the Stoics, Ambrose sees no blessedness in riches; 
virtue aloue produces blessed life, through which eter- 
nal life is reached. For Ambrose the ultimate bless- 
edness lies in life eternal, which is the fruit of virtue, 
while the Stoics find it rather in virtue itself, with 
whatever may come therefrom here or hereafter. He 
adds : Scriptura autem divina -oitam aetemam in eogni- 
tione posuit dioinitatis, et fructu bonae operationis (II, 
5, citing John xvii. 3, and Matt. xix. 29). Here is 
a Christian statement which, however, Ambrose has 
not found inconsistent with a stoical way of reasoning. 

Having spoken thus generally as to what constitutes 
a blessed life, Ambrose proceeds to discuss the useful 
(utile), thus returning to Cicero's arrangement. Supe- 
riore Kbro ita divisionem fedmus, u( prima loco essd, 
honestum, et decorwm, a quo officia ducerentur, aetMndo 
loco quid lUUe (II, 22; cf. Cic. De Off. II, iii, 9). 
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Utility lies in gaining piety, not money (II, 23). 
What 13 useful is also just ; justum est ul aeroiamua 
Christo qui nos redemit (II, S4), This is a Christian 
turn of the argnment, which none the less continues 
to accord with the stoical view in finding the utile to 
be the konestum, and nice versa. Ambrose now enters 
upon a practical discussion of the details of conduct 
according to the desirable virtues of love, charity, 
justice, and prudence. 

In the third book it is said that there can be no 
conflict between the konesltim and the utile, since noth- 
ing can be konestum (morally good) that is not useful, 
and vice versa, wherein he follows Cicero (III, 9 ; De 
Off. Ill, iii, 11). And in his concluding exposition of 
right Christian conduct, as in the discussion contained 
in the second book, Ambrose is not out of accord with 
Cicero and the Stoics, though his rules of Christian 
morality may go further than any pagan ethics de- 
manded. 

In fine, although some precepts of Ambrose's trea- 
tise contravene pagan ethics, and although his opinions 
may be such as Augustine would have approved, nev- 
ertheless in tone and spirit the De Officiis Ministrorum 
is separated by great gulfs from the Christian cry, 
with which Augustine's Confessions open, a cry pro- 
phetic of the mediaeval soul : Fedsti nos ad te, et in- 
quietum est cor nostrum, donee requiescat in te. A man 
might follow the guidance of Ambrose's precepts, and 
still be of the company of those not yet salubriter pro- 
stali et elisi a te, Dens meus.' Utter humility before 
God, man's helplessness without His grace and love, 
» Conf.. IV, 1. 
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finds voice in Augustine. Despite all the antique ele- 
ments of his personality, which mado him still a 
Boman man of the transition epoch, these Christian 
sentimentB proclaim him the true continuer of the 
spirit of the Old Testaaient through Christ, and make 
him the moat completely Ohristian man since the 
Apostolic time, and the great father of mediaeval 
Christianity. 

IL Synemua of Cyrene 

Synesius, a native of Cyrene, an ancient but de- 
cayed Greek city of the Libyan Pentapolis, was a live 
Hellenic personality of the end of the fourth and 
beginning of the fifth century. His writings were 
not to be of great influence in Western Europe, but 
they show the mingling of Hellenic-pagan and Chris- 
tian elements in a man of the transition epoch. He 
was honest, brave, lovable. Before his adoption of 
Christianity he was a Neo-platonist, and a devoted 
admirer of Hypatia, the Neo-platonist woman-philoso- 
l>her of Alexandria, where Synesius spent some happy 
years. He loved study and cultured ease, as well as 
hunting and the agricultural occupations of a country* 
gentleman- He hated public affairs ; but the misfor- 
tunes of his province forced military and then epis- 
copal leadership upon him, as he was the only man 
brave enough to quell marauding Libyans and oppose 
tyrannous officials. His countrymen compelled him to 
be ordained Bishop of Ftolemais ; and a troiibled epis- 
copal career brought him prematurely to bis grave, 
Hellenic Africa had its woes when Borne fell before 
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Alaric. SjmesiuB was made bishop in the year of 
tliat catastrophe (a.d. 410), and died four years after- 
wards. 

When Synesiua has something important to com- 
nnmicate, he can Bay it brarely and directly, whether 
in a speech' or in letters. Otherwise, his letters show 
the affectations of fourth- century pagan epistolary 
literature. He can also amuse himself by composing 
elaborate rhetorical trifles, like his Eulogy on Bald- 
ness, in which he sought to rival Die's discourse upon 
Long Hair. He mentions a curious habit of his, when 
reading, of closing the book, and then devising an end- 
ing for the work, in order to compare big ending with 
the writer's. Just as he wrote poems in imitation of 
any author that struck his fancy, so he was utterly 
eclectic in hia thinking. Katurally, like all antiquity, 
Synesius believed in divination and dreams. But it 
was characteriBtic of the academically superstitious 
age in which he lived, that he wrote a work on 
Dreams, and advised keeping a systematic record of 
them, that their significance and warnings might be 
compared. 

Synesius' Neo-platonism shows Christian influence. 
For instance, the so-called Neo-platonic trinity of the 
One, the Nous — perfected universal Mind — and the 
Soul, has become in his hymns Father, Spirit, Son. 
These hyams also draw near to Christian feeling. 
Christianity was in the air, and Synesius breathed 
it. His gentle conversion suggests no spiritual con- 

1 As in his famous address to Arcudina, on the dutlea of kings, 
wliea he bad heen sent to plead bia city's cause hefore the court at 
CouBtaiililiiople. 
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fiict. While still a pagan, he-wrote a hymn referring 
to the time of hia stay in Constantmople : "To all 
Thy temples, Lord, built for Thy holy rites, I went, 
and falling headlong oh a suppliant bathed the pave- 
ment with my tears. That my journey might not be 
in Tain, I prayed to all the gods. Thy ministers, who 
rule the fertile plain of Thrace, and those who on 
the opposite continent protect the !anda of Chalcedon, 
whom Thou hast crowned with angelic raya. Thy holy 
servants. They, the blessed ones, helped me in my 
prayers ; they helped me to bear the burden of many 
troubles." These "temples" were Christian churohesi' 
and this hymn showa how the syncretistic religions 
philosophy of Synesius could embrace the Chiistiim 
cult. The hymn indicates that yearning for inner 
divine aid and comfort, which no pagan cult conld 
more than tantalize. In the troubles of his life, 
Synesius' mood gradually becomes Christian. As a 
pagan, he had prayed fruitlessly for freedom from 
cares ; next he begins to feel their pertinency to the 
soul's progreaa ; and at last the Incarnation, that great 
stumbling-block to pagan thoughts of the divine dig- 
nity, presents itself as the dearest comfort to his 
much-tried soul. The hymn marking his adoption 
of Christianity ia addressed to Christ as the son of 
the Holy Virgin. Christ's attributes are described 
in nearly the same terma aa those which characterize 
the " Son " in Synesius' Neo-platonic hymns. A 
hymn on the Descent into Hell shows some of the 
pagan ideas which mingled with Synesius' acceptance 
of Chriatianity: "Thou wentest down to Tartania, 
' There were no heathen temples in Constantmople . 
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where death held the countless races of mankind. 
The old man Hades feared Thee, the devouring dog 
(Cerberus) fled from the portal; hut, having released 
the Bouls of the righteous from suffering. Thou didst 
offer, with a holy worship, bymna of thanksgiving to 
the Father. As Thou wentest up on high, the dtemons, 
powers of the air, were affrighted. But .^ther, wise 
parent of harmony, sang with joy to his sevenfold 
lyre a hymn of triumph. The morning star, day's 
harbinger, and the golden star of evening, the planet 
Venus, smiled on Thee. Before Thee went the homed 
moon, decked with fresh light, leading the gods of 
night. Beneath Thy feet. Titan spread his flowing 
locks of hght. He recognized the Son of God, the 
creative iutelligenee, the source of his own flames. 
But Thou didst fly on outstretched wings heyond the 
vaulted sky, alighting on the spheres of pure intelli- 
gence, where is the fountain of goodness, the heaven 
enveloped in silence. There time, deep-flowing and 
unwearied time, is not ; there disease, the reckless and 
prolific offspring of matter, is not. But eternity, ever 
young and ever old, rules the abiding habitation of the 

gods." 

Such was Synesius, the guardian bishop of his peo- 
ple, whose manhood would excommunicate the tyrant 
governor, but would not give up that wife given him 
hy "God and the law and the sacred hand of The- 
ophilus."' When a pagan, he was not averse to 
Christianity ; when a bishop, he did not give up 

1 Patriarch of Alexandria. Tha celibacy of the clergy was an 
issue in Syneslaa' time. There ia no evidence that SjDesiua lived 
with hla wife after he became bishop. 
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l^eo-platoiiiani. Hia last letter was one of respectful 
devotion to Hyjiatia; his last prayer was to Chriat; 
" Christ, Son of God most high, have mercy on Tiy 
servant, a miserable sinner who wrote these hymns. 
Kelease me from the sins which have grown up in my 
heart, which are implanted in my polluted soul. 
Saviour Jesus, grant that hereafter I may behold Thy 
divine glory." The man's hope flickers upward toward 
the last and most adorablo figure of his pantheon. 



/"^ III. Dionysius the Areopagite ^^ 

I The thought and opinions, even the moods of Syne- 
I sius show a crude mixture of Christianity and the 
higher paganism. The pagan elements were acarcelj 
modified by their new association. But in the writ- 
ings of Fseudo-Dionysius,' there ia a union of Chris- 
tian and pagan, Greek, oriental and Jewish, a unidh 
wherein the nature of each ingredient is changed. 
Theological philosophic fantasy has never built up 
anything more remarkable. It was a very proper 
product of its time; a conatruction lofty and sys- 
tematized, apparently complete, comparable to the 

' It would require ft Tolume to tell the history of tbe eontrovBrsj 
regarding tbe autborablp of the famous Celestial Sierarehy and 
other writingB purporting to he the worka of Dianysias the Are* 
opaglte, who beard Paul preach (Acts xvii. 34). That contention ii, 
of coarse, untetiahle. These writings were piobahi; the product 
of Grteco-orleDtal Christianity of Che foncth or fifth century. See, 
for a statement of the present status of the Pseudo-DionyBiiu or 
Feendo-Areopagite question, the article od Dionysius in the Sic- 
tioaary af C/iHstian Biography , andUaru^k'a Dogineageeijticlile, 
Vol. U, p. 436, note. 
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Buneads of Plotinus which formed part of its roate- 
riala. Indeed, materials for it abounded in the minds 
and temperaments of the mystic, yet still dialeetically 
constructive, Syro-Judaic, Hellenic, Christianized per- 
sonalities of Alexandria. They offered themselves 
temptingly to the hand strong enough to build with 
them. There was all that had entered into Neo- 
platonism, both in its more severely dialectic modes 
as establislied by Plotinus, and in its magic-mystic 
pagan foolishness as left by lanibUchus, There was 
the Jewish angel lore, and the encroaching Eastern 
mood and fancy mingling with it, and there was Chris- 
tianity, — what did not that include as understood 
or felt by high and low, by shouting rabble or angry 
dogmatist, by the senii-pagao or by him who was all 
turned to Christ; by men and women, by dreamers, 
mystics, rhetoricians, soldiers, sycophants, and tyrants, 
Greeks, Syrians, Copts', hot-hearted African Latins, 
Italians, Romans, and all the sheer or semi-Hellenized 
or Romanized barbarians who thronged the Empire? 
There had been and still were great builders who had 
taken their materials from this mass of " Christian " 
beliefs. From it materials were drawn for formula and 
creed ; also the principles of liturgic and sacramental 
doctrine and corresponding sacerdotal function. A 
great man like Augustine, his heart filled, not with 
vapors, but with real love of God, and having a mind 
of universal power, might from out of this same mass 
mould vital truths of Christ to a juristic scheme of 
sin and grace. But othe^ portions made a potent part 
of faith for more men t^an would understand Augus- 
tine. These included t^e popular beliefs regarding 
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the iDtermediate superhnman beings who seemed 
nearer to men than any member of the Trinity. 
Such beliefs, held not only by the driven crowd, 
but by its guides and drivers, demanded Bystematiz- 
ing, that they might be tabulated as a part of tha 
hierarchically authorized religion. 

By what meana could this be accomplished ? The 
materials were everywhere, huge, unformed, wavering. 
Whence should come the schematic principle? Was 
it to be juristic, like the Roman, Pauline, legalistic 
work of Augustine? That was too austere and intol- 
erant. Latin Christianity had already taken its meta- 
physics from the Hellenic East. In the sphere of 
transcendental reason and fantasy, Hellenism always 
held adaptable constructive principles. Its last great 
creation, Neo-platonism, was potent to gather and 
arrange within itself the manifold elements of latter- 
day paganism. The Neo-platonic categories might 
be altered in name and import, and yet the scheme 
remain a scheme. And its constructive principle of 
the transmission of life and power from the ultimata 
divine Source downward through orders of mediating 
beings unto men, might readily be adapted to the Chris- 
tian God and His ministering angels. The dogmatic 
formulation of Christianity set God and the Mediator, 
Christ, beyond the reach of man's imagination and 
man's heart, both of which needed intermediate con- 
ceptions, as of angelic and saintly mediators. God's 
removal was so great there must even be a series of 
these. The needed scheme would naturally spring 
from Hellenism in its latest and most readily adap- 
tive system, which was also nearest to the moods of 
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the time. And a schematic principle drawn from the 
most all-embracing syncretiatie pagan system would 
not narrowly exclude matters lying beyond the aacred 
writings or the decrees of councils. Finally, was not 
the prevailing allegorism there, to alter whatever in 
literal sense was stubborn, and to adorn the structure ? 

There was thus abundance of material and a tool 
of marvellous constructive potency. There was also a 
man, whoever he was, who could use tJie tool. 

" Dlonysiua," our great pseudonymous unknown, was 
a transcendental mystic pantheist. These terms, if 
contradictory, are at least inclusive. He had a grand 
conception, sprung from Neo-platonie and Cbriatian 
metaphysics, of the sublime transcendence of the ulti- 
mate divine Source. This Source, however, was not 
severed, remote, inert; but a veritable Source from 
which abundant life should stream to all lower orders; 
in part directly into all beings, in part indirectly, as 
power and guidance, through the higher orders to the 
lower. With Plotinus, the One overflows into . the 
Nona, the perfected universal Mind, and that into 
the World-Soul and the souls of men. With Diony- 
sius, life, creation, every good gift, is from God 
directly; but His flaming ministers also intervene, 
and guide and aid the life of man, which comes not 
from them ; and the life, wliich, through love, floods 
forth from God, thereby creating the beings in which 
it manifests itself, has its mighty eounterflow whereby 
it draws its own creations to itself. God is at once 
absolutely transcendent and universally immanent. 
To Uve is to be united with God; evil is the non- 
existent, that is, severance from God. AH that is, ia 
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part of the forth-flowing divine life, part of the crea- 
tive saving process, which ever purifies, enlightens, and 
perfects, and so draws back unto the Source, 

Such ia the inner principle of Dionysius' schema 
It was, however, the mode of carrying out the scheme, 
which was to hold the imagination if not the faith of 
men to our own day. The transcendent Source, as 
well as the Universal Immanence, is the Tri-iine God. 
Between that and men are ranged the three triads 
of the Celestial Hierarchy: the Seraphim, (Jherubim, 
and Thrones ; the Dominations, Virtues, Powers ; the 
Principalities, Archangels, Angels. Collectively, their 
general office ia to raise mankind to God through puri- 
fication, illumination, and perfection; and to all of 
them the term angel may be applied. More partioii- 
larly the highest triad, which is nearest God, contem- 
plates the divine effulgence and reflecta it onward 
to the second; while the third, the more specifically 
angelic triad, immediately ministers to men. The 
sources of these names ai'e evident; Seraphim and 
Cherubim are vague but mighty forms in the Old 
Testament; later Jewish writings, possibly under 
Persian influence, gave names and classification to 
archangels and angels,' who also fill important func- 
tions in the New Testament The other names were 
well derived from two great mystic passages in Paul's 
Epistles;* but neither in the writings of the Aieopa- 
gite nor in the medieval centuries, did they acquire 
definite attribute and personality. Rather, Seraph and 
Cherub, Angel and Archangel, with sometimes inter- 
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changeable but always vivid personalities, were to 
form the flaming host of divine ministi'&nts and guar- 
dians of men. 

The works of the Areopagite may not have heeni 
widely read in the "West before they were translated 
in the ninth century by Erigena. But from that tiinel 
the Celestial Hierarchy constituted the canon of angelic/ 
lore, authoritative for the religion and religious art of 
the Middle Agea.' Its closing fifteenth chapter was 
more especially the canon of angelic symbolism for 
literature and art. There the author explains in what 
respect theology attributes to angels the qualities of 
fire, why the Thrones are said to be fiery (iriipivout) ; 
why the quality of fire is attributed to the Seraphim, 
who are buruing (t^Trpijtrros), as their name signifies. 
"It ia the fiery form which signifies, with Celeatiiil 
Intelligences, likeness to God ; " and then he spi-aks 
of fire's marvellous subtile qualities. Again, he ex- 
plains the significance of the human form, — erect, 
rational, contemplative of the heavens — and of the 
parts of the human body, wlien aacribed to celestial 
beings; for example, feet are ascribed to angels to 
denote their nnceaaing movement on the divine busi- 
ness; and theology declares that their feet are wiiigwi 
{Irwowripow) to denote their celerity.* Further, he 

1 or comae, ibere b pten^ <rf mention of angels smoog the L«tln 
(•then; e.g., Aogmtiat, Cin. Dei. TIU, M, Bpefclu o( «njE<l». 
wbetlieT tbej be Bcdca, DonisMioiHB. Prineipatiu aive pMcatkUa. 
in Civ. Dti, XI. 29 on., k dw^^M Ibe kncrvlcdlta ol Ood poMMMd 
by the angola, aad wy* tkM the aogtb. »lw>, b»«e <*• JoT '* "*■ 
— Ttpdaeemfi /etieilatiit. 

"Ikto MSM lo be a Ut of iraboUaii taken direct l«m the 
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explains the symbolism of the garments and attri- 
butes, such aB wands and axes, 'which are given them, 
and why angels are called winds,' and are given the 
appearance of clouds; then the significance of brass 
and gold and of many-colored stones, when joined to 
celestial beings ; and then the symbolic significance 
of the forms of lion, ox, eagle, and horse ; and what is 
denoted by rivers, wheels, or by a chariot, when such 
are furnished to celestials,' 

In the works of the Areopagite, the Celestial Hier- 
archy is followed by the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, its 
counterpart on earth. What the primal tri-une 
Godhead is to the former, Jesus is to the latter. 
The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is likewise composed of 
three triads. The first includes the great symbolic 
sacraments : Baptism, Communion, Consecration of 
the Holy Chrism, which last most directly represents 
Christ, the Anointed One. Baptism signifies purifi- 
cation; Communion signifies enlightening; and the 
Holy Chrisna signifies perfecting. The second triad 
is made up of the three orders of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Deacons ; or rather, to use the Areopagite's mys- 

1 Much of this symboliBca is drawn from Biblical phrases r 8.J., 
u to the BSHnbol ot winds, ses DitiiiBl vii. 2 and passim diat obtp- 
tec; also Fsalmxyiii, 10; and the Areopagite, Chap. XV, §6, qoots* 
Jobo iii. 8: "Tboacaost not tell whence It cometh nor whithei it 

s With Chap, XV of Celestial Hirarchy compare Epistle II ot 
the Areopagite to Titns, " The order of the Tisfhle universo sets 
forth the inrtaible things of Almighty God, as Bays Panl and the 
infalliblB Word " (§ 2) . See also Epi.it. VIII, j S, of tha Areopaglts 
on a vision of the mouth of Hell. Also compare the opening of tha 
Bj/zantine Manual of Fainting (on which see pott, p. 311), for its 
TBfereaoe Ui monyaliu. 
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tic terms : Hierajcha (Itpdpxaiv raiii), Light-bearers 
(^urrayuiytfc^ rn^is), Servitors (karovpySiv to^is); to wit, 
the coDaummate interpreters of the Sacraments, the 
lightrbringera who administer them in Communion, 
and the purifiera who prepare them. The third and 
lowest triad consists of the monks, who are in a state 
or process of perfection, the initiated laity, who are in 
a. state of illumination, and the catechumens, who are 
in a probationary state of purification. This treatise 
finds in all worship a celebration of holy mysteries, 
and many of ita terms suggest the pagan mysteries. 
It was a systematic presentation of the symbolicai 
significance of all acts of worship. 

Perhaps the noblest of the Areopagite's work is 
that on the Divine Names, which follows the Ecelesi- 
aatical Hierarchy. It is a discussion of the qualities 
which may be predicated of God, according to the war- 
rant of the terms applied to Him in Scripture. This 
work, however, was not unique, like the Celestial 
Hierarchy. It was occupied with a Neo-platonized 
Christian discussion of the Divine Nature. In such 
fields the Areopagite had many rivals. 

The fourth and least of the Areopagite's main 
works is that on Mystic Theology; in which is ex- 
plained the function of symbols, and how he who 
would know God truly must rise above them and above " 
all conceptions of God drawn from sensible things ; 
for all these things are not He.' 

The work of the Areopagite waa a representatJTe 

■There exist also tea letters ascribed to the AroopaKfte; and 

the extant writinga refer to other works wbicb either are loat or 
iWTer GxiBl«d. 
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product of its time, and suited to the tastes of the 
coming mediEBval centuries; suited to their mystic 
fancies, and suited to their need of concrete super- 
human beings who, closer at hand than God and the 
homoousian Christ, should aid men in their combats 
with each other and with the besetting swarms of 



I 



IV. Mysteries, S'jmbolieTii, and Allegorical 
Interpretation 

The word "mystery " has had many meanings. It 
has always meant something hidden, beyond common 
knowledge or even human capacity for knowing. But 
the hidden " mysteries " might differ greatly ; and 
there might be a difference in the mode of conceivii^ 

I The AreoiMglta li(»omea a power in tbe WeBtern Middle Agu 
after tbe truDsUtioii of his works by Erigena and the definiW 
form given to b[a legend in the Fita Dionyaii by Hilduin, abbot 
of 8t. Deois in the time of Louis the Pions. This Vila identifies 
the AreopBgite with St. Denis, a fact anqoestioned aaCil Abelard. 
See also Myilire ilea actet des ApStres, Didron'a Anaales Archiohi- 
giques, XIII and XIV. The Areopaglte frequently appoara in medf- 
aival art ; hla decapitation is rendered in the tympanum of Che north 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis ; be appears in the Spanish Cbapel 
of St. Maria Novella In Florence. In the Louvre there is a paint- 
ing of the last communion and martyrdom of St. Denis, of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. W. Preger, Oese!iichle i(er 
deulKhen Myilik im ifitlelaUer, Vol. I, pp. 283-291, speaks of mys- 
tical teacbiuga in the German tongue, and gives a German rhymed 
poem of the thirteenth century containing doctrines of tbe Areop- ' 
Hgite. For his influence on Meister Bckhart, see Preger, op. cil; 
under " liiUhart." Also in Hlldobrand, Didnktik aun de,r Zeit der 
Kreuzzuge (Dentsehe National Literatur), pp. 38-49. For Dantfl'a 
debt to DiouysiuB see Edmund Gardner, Dante's Ten Beavene, also 
article "Dioniaio" b Toynbee's .Danie Diclionary, 
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the fact and reason of their being "mysteries." When 
Christ spoke of the " mysteries of the Kingdom of 
Heaven," He spoke of what was beyond mortal com- 
prehension — even as there ia for man the necessary 
mystery of God. But men are surrounded by the 
common things of daily life, which are not mysteries 
to the ordinary human consciousness. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the food of man, like bread and wine. Only 
a thoughtful or poetic nature would see any mysteiy 
here; common men are scarcely conscious even that 
there lies a mystery in the growth of wheat or of the 
vine. Likewise, the function of food is known to all, 
— man must eat to live. But when some one says, 
this bread before us has received strange properties, 
whereby eating it shall have a marvellous effect, then 
a mystery has been added. This mystery is factitious, 
introduced into a common thing, and the human act, 
through which mysterious qualities have been im- 
parted to a common thing, is an act of magic. But 
there is no magic in the mystery of God, or in the 
mystery of whatever is naturally recognized by men 
33 beyond their comprehension. Here lies the dif- 
ference between mystery and mystery. 

Furthermore, a material object may readily be 
regarded as the symbol of a spiritual fact; a material 
object or a physical human act may be ta.ken as a 
symbol of the action of God working a spiritual change 
in man. To conceive an object or a fact to be a symbol 
of something else is different from conceiving it to 
embody, or to effect, or be, that something else. The 
difference is plain; how could anyone ignore jt ? Yet 
a considerable part of the intellectual and religious, as 
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well as the artistic and literary, history of the first 
fifteen centuries of the Christian era is a history of the 
many ways in which this difference has been ignored, 
aud of the many ways in which the magic mystery has 
been confused and made equal with the mystery which 
exists by reasoti of the limitation of human knowledge. 
Moreover, this confusion must be regarded as wilful. 
It was not that germinal mental chaos which exists in 
savages and barbarians who have not developed the 
faculty of perceiving clear distinctions; it was rather 
a confusion to which human beings abandoned them- 
selves after periods of clear thinking among their 
ancestors, Roman, Greek, and Hebrew. 

There is a further related phase of intellectual his- 
tory; the perverse and wilful use of allegory, or rathet 
the ascribing to ancient writings and myths an alle- 
gorical significance which they did not have. Christ 
made abundant use of allegory and image in parables 
which should suggest the character of what was be- 
yond his hearers' comprehension : " the Kingdom of 
Heaven ia like unto " many situations and factors of 
common life. These parables were meant as allego- 
ries. But between understanding as an allegory that 
which was meant as an allegory, and interpreting as 
an allegory that which was stated as a fact, there lies 
a difference analogous to that between treating the 
symbol as a symbol and treating it as if it were what 
it symbolizes, or between the magic mystery and the 
mystery of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

These are three elements of surpassing importance 
in the history of man during the opening Christian 
centuries : the magic-mystety, the symbol taken for 
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the fact symbolized, allegorical interpretation. These 
mental processes are of dominant moulding influence 
upon the personalities of those with whom they con- 
stitute uaual modes of thinking ; and tliey are very 
representative of at least one side of the personalities 
of the men of the Empire from the fourth century, 
and of the medifeval personality in general, and of the 
difference between it and the classic personality. They 
do not, however, originate with Christianity, but have 
their roots in the Hellenism and Judaism and Orien- 
talism of the later pre-Christian centuries. 

Before noticing the course of these three mental 
processes, recall for an instant the reasoning of the 
Areopagite. The Celestial Hierarchy was an attempt 
to set forth something of the mysteries of the King- 
dom of Heaven, that is, of the mystery of God and 
His relations to mankind. The Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy was the symbol on earth of the Celestial Hier- 
archy. But the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, in every 
branch, is more than symbol; it is mystery, and 
magic-mystery, and represents a magically wrought 
manifestation of the Celestial Hierarchy on Earth, a 
magically wrought presence of the divine and spiritual 
within material objects and human acts. The three 
sacraments embody and produce the effect of tlie 
divine and spiritual; from symbols they have magi- 
cally become that which they symbolize. And, of 
oourse, the Areopagite uses allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture wherever it suits his purpose. All this 
makes his work so representative and so influential 

The secret of the Eleusinian and other pagan ta-\ 
teries has been kept so well that there bare Wtii 
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doubts as to its existence. Probably the object of 
those mysteries was to insure a. happy lot to the initi- 
ated in the life beyond the grave. This purpose may 
never have been a secret. The secret lay rather in 
the rites which worked so potently upon the mood of 
the participants. In general, these consisted in puri- 
fication, initiation, and iiroTrrtia, the highest degree of 
participation. 

With the renewed religiousneas of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, a renewed life came to the vaxious 
pagan mysteries, which were necessarily influenced by 
the aims and moorta inspiring the last phases of pagaa 
philosophy. Probably in the mysteries men were 
seeking trmr-qpta, salvation from the pains and fate of 
mortality ; and to this desire was joined a yearning 
for puriJication from sin and for reconcilement with 
the Divine. There was a connection between pagan 
mysteries and the initiations and doctrines of Gnosti- 
cism, Here the details are obscure, as is obscure any 
connection that there may have been between Gnosti- 
cism and the growth of mysteries in the Cathohe 
Church. The terminology of the pagan mysteries 
certainly passed into these last : yet it does not follow 
that the development of the Christian mysteries was ■ 
connected with any ancient pagan rites. The growth 
of "Mysteries" was proceeding vigorously in both 
Christian and pagan circles ; and Christian rites were 
rapidly becoming a celebration of mysteries. There 
was in the rites the element of secrecy, in that they 
were celebrated in the presence only of those who, 
after formal instruction, renunciation, and profession, 
were didy admitted. And a mystical power was 
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ascribed to the material substances and physical aots 
by whicb the rites were accomplished. Catechumens 
were instructed plainly aa to the meaning and effect 
of baptism only when they were about to be baptized ; 
they were forbidden to divulge the teaching save to 
other catechumens preparing for baptism, and only 
the baptized were admitted to the celebration of the 
Eucharist. This point of resemblance to the heathen 
mysteries is not to be unduly pressed. Christ had 
said, " Cast not your pearls before swine," and had 
explained His parables only to His disciples. And, aa 
Cyril of Jerusalem says, there was fitness in not divulg- 
ing matters to the unworthy, who would not under- 
stand. Moreover, the early situation of the churches 
furnished practical reasons for wariness aa to strangers. 

The other element of Mystery is of greater import. , 
Writing near the middle of the fonrth century, CyrU 
of Jerusalem, in the Introduction to hia lectures to 
catechumens preparing for baptism, maintains, as the 
Catholic Church always maintained, the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the rite; he distinguishes between the 
external rite of Baptism and the change of heart, 
without which Baptism profits not. Yet the magic- 
mystery element is strong with Cyril, as with all the 
men of his time both East and West. He calls the 
candidates partakers of the mysteries, and invites 
them to come to the mystical seal, m rr,y ^v^iKi,v 
ai.pay:Sa.' Instruction and preparation render the 

iThB DidacM of Che Apostles, which gives tli« earliest Dnn- 
c»„onio picture of the ChrUUan con.».uulty, BhowB (Ch^p XII) the 
caie ezerciisad In reeeiving strangers proi" ■»=— b 

' Catedieses, I, Z 
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catechumens "competent" for the divina and lil* 
giving baptism {$uav koX toKnroioO ^airriiftiaTtK) J ' and 
just before the rite is performed they are formally 
esoTcised to purify their souls from evil,' whereupon, 
in answer, they with equal solemnity "renounce the 
devil and all hia works," As to the baptismal water, 
says Cyril, just as meats, simple in their nature, are 
polluted (jttfioKviTUfva) by the invocation of idols, bo 
the simple water, by invocation of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, acquires a power of holiness (Sin-o^ 
ayioniTtK). The magic-mystery lies in the novel 
property imparted to water through a human act. 

So much for the element of magic-mystery in tlie 
^ rite of Baptism. The far mightier tale of how Chris- 
tian worship came to be summed up in the mystical 
sacrifice of the Eucharist need not be entered on. 
With Ignatius, in the early part of the second cen- 
tury, the bread and wine have become ifiiipnajiot 
iBavajruii' the drug of immortality ; with Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the seeming bread is not bread, but the 
body of Christ, the wine is not wine, but the blood 
of Christ.* This transformation of Christ's commemo- 
rative supper, this ceaseless priest-wrought reincarna- 
tion of OUT blessed Lord, Is the supreme instance of 
the development of the magic-mystery element in the 
Christian Church. 

It is clear that the development of the magic-mys- 
tery in Baptism and the Eucharist was related in 
many ways to the confusion of the symbol with the 

1 Cyril, MijBtagogira, 1, 1. 
^ Bee Gregory KaziBQzen, Or. 10. 
■ EpUtle to Epbeaiaua, ul. 
' Myatagogica., IV, 9. 
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fact symbolized. Such magic and such coofusion 
were no part of Christ's teachings; but they had 
always been part of the religions of heathen peoples 
from India to Rome. The treatment of these two 
chief acts of Christian worship as magic-mysteries, by 
all the authoritative leaders of the churches, opened 
the door to many other pagan elements which more 
slowly gained authoritative sanction. As the bap- 
tismal water and the bread of the Eucharist have 
magic virtue, so other material objects, to wit, the 
bonea and relics of the saints and martyrs, acquire 
magic power. And despite some feeble protests and 
qualifications by the Fathers,' many ideas and prac- 
tices from polytheism passed into the beliefs and prac- 
tices of Christianity — only with saints and angels and 
the Yirgin Mary substituted for heroes and gods and 
goddesses. All of this, important as it is for the 
transition centuries and for the Middle Ages, calls 
for no special mention here.' But the relation of 
magic-mystery and confused symbolism to allegorical 
interpretation may be noticed,^ and something said 
regarding the last. 

Allegorical interpretation represents that conserva- 
tive religious progress which avoids a breach with the 
past and clings to the statements of ancient seers. 
This was a fundamental reason for allegorical inter- 
pretation with Greeks, with Jews, and with Christians. 

Homer and Hesiod made the gods ; their writings 

» AngastiDS, for eiamplB, Cin. Dei, VIU. 27. 

* Cf. HAtnaok, Dogmviiyeschishie, 2d Ed.. II, «3-462. 

■ Many o( tlia rites of the pagan mystecieH ware mleiided as 
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were authoritative for the traditional religion of 
Greece. Only the overbold philosophej-moralist Xe- 
nophanes would denouuce their tales of divine doings, 
or the clear-eyed idealist Plato refuse to admit those 
poets to his commonwealth, or one great ethical poet, 
Pindar, might adjure men to repeat only worthy tales 
of the gods. Usually the conservative spirit of Greek 
religious progress insisted upon the truth of the time- 
honored poets. That truth lay, however, not in the 
literal sense of their words, but in the meaning 
therein veiled ^ that is to say, these tales were alle- 
gories. Allegorical interpretations became current 
in the fifth century before Christ. In spite of Plato, 
Homeric stories of the gods were held by the learned 
to be representations of natural phenomena; books 
were written on the allegorical significance of Homer, 
"whose words would be impious were they not all^ 
gories." The religious conservatism of the Stoics 
caused that large and respected school to adopt the 
system. By the time of Augustus, the habit of find- 
ing an allegory eveiywhere had become so universal 
that learned men deemed that no great writer would 
write save in allegories.' 

It was the same with the Jews. Philo of Alesiin- 
dria' was not the first to apply allegorical interpretation 
to the Pentateuch; but be is the great example of a 
Hellenized Jew, by this means, reading into the sacred 
writings all the beat that he had drawn from philos- 
ophy. This universal eclectic is still a Jew; he deems 

I See, for examples, Hafcb, Hibbsrt Lecturii, 1S8S, pp. GO-OS. 
■ Bora bBtwBBD 20 and 10 B.C. He took part in the embaaHy lo 
CftllEula, 40 A.D. 
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the Pentateuch to be inapired truth, and thinks that 
the Greeks di'ew their -wisdoin from the works of 
Moses. The Christian Fathers took many scriptural 
interpietations from Philo's writings.' 

The Old Testament abounds in im^es; the later 
prophets. Ezekiel and Daniel, construct elaborate alle- 
gories. Likewise the earliest Christian wrltinga. The 
synoptic gospels have the parables ; John's gospel, its 
images; the Book of Revelation is the culmination of 
Hebrew allegorical apocalyptic literature; and the 
" Shepherd of Hermas," one of the earliest and most 
popular of the extra^anonical writings, is allegory 
from beginning to end. Thus image and allegory 
were native with Christianity's forerunner, and sprang 
to renewed life with Christian beginnings. The Gen- 

1 For eiample. in Philo, Alhgoriet of Ike Saereil Laws, I, W, ths 
tour riveis d[ Eden cepresent the (our viituea, prnilence. tcmper- 
uice, couraeB, justiea: the main stream, out at which Uiey sepa- 
r&te, is generic virtue, Che Wisdom of Ood. This iuterpietatiou is 
ntained by the Fatbera. 

Philo's chief worlu were: (1) ZfnjfiaTa la. i^mnt, Questionel et 
*oIuf>07iei, oa the Pentateuch ; this worlt gives the literal meaning 
u well as the allegorical slgniacance ; it was used hy the Fathers, 
especially by Ambrose ; (2) niiuuv iipuv ix/^irff-at, the large allegori- 
cal coionieDtary devoted entirely to the allegorical meauiug. SchQrer 
{Jeaifh People, etc., Ill, 330) aays that its " fundamental thought 
is that the history of mankind aa related in Oenesis is in reality 
uuthlDg else than a system of psychology ami ethic. The different 
individuals, who here make their appearance, deoote the different 
slates of soul [rfotmi T^t il/^xM which occur among men. To ana- 
lyze these in their variety and their relations hotb to each other 
and t« the Deity and the world of sense, and then to deduce nioral 
doctTioeg, is the special aim of this great allegorical commentary." 

Tarnlne Biblical tbonght Into Greek affects Phllo's style, and 
makM Urn a literary precursor of the Greek Fathers. Cf . Croiset, 
Bitt. d» la Ut. Ortcque, V, pp, 4:10-431. 
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tile churches were to wage mighty battles with Gnos- 
tics, Maaicheaas, and all their kin, and with professed 
heathens too, upon the chaj'acter of the Old Testament, 
its inspired truth or diabolic falsity, and its relation 
to Christianity. Much in the Old Testament could 
not but shock the Greek consciousness, whether Chris- 
tianized or still pagan. Yet its div^ine authority was 
not to be denied in the religion whose Founder pro- 
claimed Himself the final Messianic fulfiluient of 
Scripture. Among all educated people, the habit of 
allegorical interpretation was so strong that the Old 
Testament, whatever its character, was certain to be 
read allegorically by Christians, who would not be 
slow to tread in Philo'a steps. This system offered 
itself as the natural means to esplain the harsh deeds 
and the anthropomorphic crudities in the conception 
of divine action recorded in the Sacred Writings. 
Thus allegorical interpretation found again in Chris- 
tianity its primary apologetic function j and thereupon 
this great defence of the inspired truth of Hebrew 
Scripture was used as the sword of the Gospel against 
Jew as well as heathen. With many a subtle turn and 
flash of unexpected meaning it was made to prove that 
the life and death and resurrection of Christ were pre- 
dicted by prophecy and spiritually prefigured in the 
entire contents of the Old Testament. 

Thus, first applied to the Old Testament and then 
to the New, allegorical interpretation pervades Chris- 
tian literature, and becomes the authoritative system 
of interpretation. It begins openly with Paul's "And 
that rock was Christ," ' and with the same apostle's 
1 1 Cor. X. 4. 
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equally wonderful interpretation of the twenty-firat 
chapter of Genesis.' Not many decadea later, in the 
Epistle of Barnabaa, the goat cast forth with the sins 
of the people is a type of Christ ; ' so is Moaes ; so is 
the brazen serpent which he aet up ; * and the numbers, 
ten and eight and three hundred, of meu circumcised by 
Abraham show symbolically that the patriarch looked 
forward to the crucified Messiah.* A Greek philoso- 
pher Christian like Juatin might refrain from alle- 
gorical interpretation in an apology where there was 
slight reference to the Hebrew Scriptures ; or might 
employ it pertinently in arguments with a Jew," even 
as the great Afi'i can-Latin Christian advocate, Tei-tul- 
lian, used it against the gnostic Marcion." But the 
perfecters of the system, as applied to explain the Old 
Testament and harmonize it with the New, and thus 
make it prophetic and prefigurative of Christ, are the 
Alexandrians Clement and Origen. With them it is 
also used to correct literal interpretation of the New 
Testament. 

The Alexandrian Fathers do not stop with this. 
Every symbol is symbolical of something which it 
apparently is not ; every allegory veils in its stated 
facts a deeper meaning. So every allegory may sug- 
gest that the real and spiritual essence and truth of 
things is not according to their sensible appearance, 
but lies in their aymboiieal analogy with the unsee. 

1 0*1. Iv. 22; r. 1. Cf. Hab. vi-i. 
*Xp. o/BatTtabai, Chap. 7. 

•/6..13. 

• 1=10 ; H-^8 ; and the cross T=300. 

• Be« Diatogw- with Trypho, W, 41, 42, 91, 113, 126, 13*. 138. 

• E.g., Contra Marcion, Ul, 1(1 and IS; also in Be Baptimto. 
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workings of the Divine." In all allegory there is mys- 
tery, and in all allegory mysticism, with its inherent 
spirit of contradiction and paradox, ia implicit. Thus 
allegory serves not only to set forth mystery, but to 
develop mysticism. So it was in the Christian Church. 
The first great mystical interpretation of Scripture 
was Origen's allegorical commentary on the Song of 
Songs, which, according to him, is an E pith al ami iim ; 
but the bride ia the Church and the bridegroom Christ, 
or the bride is the soid aud the bridegroom ia the 
Word of God.* 

Origen is the first to systematize allegorical intB^ 
pretation. For him all Scripture has a spiritual mean- 
ing ; while not all of it has a bodily, i.e. a literal, 
meaning; for a passage cannot be taken to have a 
literal meaning when such meaning would be absurd; 
and he instances certain statements in Genesis as to 
the Garden of Eden, and the story of the Devil taking 
Christ up into a high mountain and showing him all 
the kingdoms of the earth; also the Saviour's com- 
mand, " If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out" ' 
But these have a spiritual meaning, as those have 
■which are also literally true. Likewise many scrip- * 
turai commands are useful, literally taken, though 
they may be more spiritually interpreted. Or, again, 
according to many passages in Origen, Scripture may 

' S.g., see Origen, Be Principiii, Introd. Sec. 8. 

' LIli. I, Origen in Canlicuin Canticorum, ia Rufinua' Latin 
translation. The Queen of Sheba uomiug to Solomon ie the Chareh 
ol the Gentiles coralug U> Christ, ib. Origen, Hondlia. 11, 1, dd 
Song of BongB, roferB to Co]. HI. 9, " Hnsbands, love yont 
Cbriat loTBd the Chorcb." 

'De.FHu. IV, I, Ifi, 18. 
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be said to have three senses, the literal, the moral, and 
the spiritual : aa " The grain of mustard ia first the 
actual seed, then faith, then tlie Kingdom of Heaven. 
So again, the little foxes of the Song of Songs are 
typical, in the second sense, of ains affecting the indi- 
vidual, in the third, of heresies distracting the Church. 
The moral embraces all that touches the single soul 
in this life, in its relation to the law of right, or to 
God; the spiritual includes all 'myateriea,' all the 
moments in the history of the community, the Church, 
in time, and stUl more in eternity." ' 

There was opposition to allegorical interpretation. 
Some Christian writers ' opposed it altogether, as Plato 
had done; or,a^ain,pagansobjeetedtothe validity of its 
application to the Old Testament,' and Christiana said 
it could not be used to veil the vileness of pagan mythol- 
ogy. But there was no checking a system universally 
in use, and which alone seemed capable of drawing forth 
the essential meaning of Scripture. In its application 
to both Old and New Testaments, the writings of Hilary 
of Poictiers,' of Ambrose," and of Augustine * authori- 

1^ ^Bigg.Chrislian Plalonislt,^. 13G. 

^* Bee Hatch, Sibbert Lectures, 1888, pp. 79-83. St. Baaa in Horn. 

Phi, 31, In Hoxffimeroa <Migne, Pair. G'r.,29, col. 74),condeiQna the 

■'iitBrpretatlon of tha diviaion of the waters, which makes them Big- 
Dify iiiwiH..( nniuaz^.it {viHvtea spirituales), etc. See also Horn. 
IX, In HexEBmeron, fol. 80 (Migne, 29, cul. 188). 

* E.g., CBlaufl. in Origen, Contra Celaum, IV, 48. 

* Hilarins, CommenlaTius in Matthaeum, e.g.. Cap. 7, 10. Tha 
foxes (false prophets) have holes, and tbe birds of the air (demonB) 
have neata, etc. 

6 Sea Ebart, Ail. Oes. (2d Ed.), I, U7-I53. 

* See e.g., Reply to Fauitiu Ike itaniehKan, XII, 25-31,and ASlii 
-amontoaOotpelqf Jo/in.Xvn,6; XXIV; XLVin, 6; CXVUI. 
lOXXU, 7, 8; Ctv. Dei, Xm, 21; XV, 37. Casslan, Conlatio, 
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tatively made it part of the Latin Church forever. 
Perhaps in fantastic — incipiently barbaric — extrava- 
gance of interpretation, no Greek Christian writer had 
ever equalled the Commentary on Job by him who 
rightly was called Gregory the Great' 

In the writings of these great Fathers of the Latin 
Church, whose peraonalities are so deeply representa- 
tive of the transition from the antique to the medi- 
leval, are to be found those myriad mystical allegorical 
interpretations of Scripture which were to dominate 
the literature and inspire the art of the Middle Ages. 
Some they invented, some they took from Philo or the 
Christian Alexandrians. A study of these matters 
shows how the human spirit may be moulded by the 
instruments and forms which the tendencies of some 
epoch of its development have created. We have seen 
how the system of allegorical interpretation came into 
Christian use after it had been used by Jews and 
heathens. Christianity was a supremely spiritual 
religion ; it had a foundation in an historical antece- 
dent, the spirituality of which was cruder. It adopted 
the system of allegorical interpretation in order to 
harmonize its antecedent with itself, and also as a tit- 
ting medium through which to express itself. The 
use of symbolism and allegory indicates a greater 
interest in the veiled truths of life than in life's 
visible facts. Conversely, this habit, once formed, 

XTT, S, baving spolieii ot irpcwTi«! and »iup<iTi>4 sdeniia, says tbat 
the lattet la divided into hislorica inierpretatio and intfllegentia 
tpirilalia, " Eplritalls autem adentiae gsnera aunt tila, tropotogla, 
allegorla, anagogia." Cf. Conlntio. XIV, 11. 

1 In thirty-flTe books. This work is usually called the Moralia. 
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accnstoma men to look everywhere and in everything 
for the veiled yet suggested spiritnal element and to 
regard that as the important, nay, as the real matter. 
To Christians, far more than to Jews or pagans, the 
spiritual life, as foretaste and determinant of life eter- 
nal, was the important and the veritably real. They 
should be always seeking it and its hidden traces. 
Material objects spread before the eyes, or narrated 
facts, were in themselves transient and distracting. 
Their real interest, indeed their reality, lay in their 
symbolism, in the allegory which the spiritually 
minded man might draw. The barren physical thing 
or fact was as the "letter which killeth"; it had no 
salvation in it. That lay in the spiritual significance 
which the fact shadowed forth. Herein was the veri- 
table essence, the real fact. Reality lies not in the veil, 
but in what the eye of the spirit sees beneath the veil. 
These transcendental interests and assumptions, 
which are promoted by allegorism, were, in the time 
of deepening ignorance, to open wide the door to all 
miracles, — the mysterious work of God and hia min- 
isters. They were intimately connected with the uni- 
versal desire for miracles, a desire so expectant that 
to those possessed by it the miraculous occurrence 
is the occurrence to be looked for. For the miracle 
was the fact which directly disclosed the will of God, 
and so was a manifestation of the unseeo power which 
other facts could but suggest symbolically. Alone 
among facta, the miracle even in itself was not the 
" letter which killeth," but an instance of the " spirit 
which maketh to live," a veritable instance of aalva- 
tion. In miracles, the fact, the symbol, was identical 
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with what waa symbolized. Habits of allegorical in- 
terpretation diaposed learned men toward the mirao- 
uioua ; while the ignorant, universally auperstitious 
crowd expected miracles everywhere. 

These interests and assumptions were also to be 
potent in moulding literature and art. Under their 
influence the artist's imagination will not be busied 
with creations which represent facts as they visibly 
occur; but will evolve such facts and series of facts 
as most fittingly symbolize the unseen. In painting, 
in sculpture, and finally in architecture, the artist 
will endeavor to shadow forth in symbols things of 
the spirit ; his work shall be a work of love for truths 
veiled in their symbols. And likewise in literature, 
the interest, the truth, the reality of the poem shall 
lie in its mystic meaning. The fiill new blood of tlie 
young northern peoples will wrestle miglitily against 
this tendency ; will produce tales of wonderful adven- 
ture, of unimaginable bravery and strife, of earthly 
love quite sufliciently animal. But time and again, 
and in most typical productions, this tendency shall 
triumph both in tbe earthly interests of hiunan life 
and in humanity's subiimer spiritual straiuiugs. It 
will produce at last, on one hand, the Soman de la 
Soae, and on the other, the Divina Cow/media ; while, 
as it were between these two, swing and waver or circle 
like starlings strange tales of sinful love and holy striv- 
ing, whereof Arthur's knights shall be the heroes, anil 
wherein across the stage pass on to final purity Lancelot 
and Guinevere as well as Galahad and PaiclvaL 
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E tDKAXS OF KNOWIiEDBE, 



[ geoins of Greece evolved and gave the world 
) principles of life, the love of knowledge and the 
love of beauty. They appear in Homer; they were 
perfected in the classic Greek age. Through the Alex- 
andrian and later Hellenistic periods of mingled de- 
cadence and spiritual growth, these principles were 
active ; and then they were as leaven to the Latin race, 
though always changing with the times. The Chris- 
tian Fathers, with other classically educated men, rec- 
ognized them. And the manner in which they were 
modified in great Christian personalities, especially in 
those of the transition epoch, is of importance in trac- 
ing the juncture of antiquity with the Middle Ages. 
In the transition from the antique to the mediseval, 
the changes in the ideals of beauty, love, and knowl- 
edge are involved in the religious change from pagan- 
ism to Chtistiauity. No sharp lines can be drawn 
between the degrees of modification undergone by 
various elements of antique culture in their passage 
to the Middle Ages, or between the transmission of 
pagan elements and the partial or complete substitution 
of Christian principles. Yet the preceding chapters 
have been gradually passing from the considera- 
tion of pagan elements subsisting scarcely modified 
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in Cliristiaii writings to the oonsideration of those 
which were more deeply Christianized; and in thia 
and the following chapters topics are considered 
wherein pagan elements have been either trans- 
formed or discarded. From the antique to the medi- 
eval attitude toward love and other emotions the 
change is fundamental ; while in the rise of monasti- 
cism there is a complete elimination of pagan princi- 
ples and the evolatioa of a Christian system. ^h 

I. Philosophy and Dogma ^^| 

With Christians, the love of knowledge would bear 
Jelation to their views of literature and philosophy. 
Deep aversion might be felt toward the sinful and 
idolatrous pagan literature ; yet the impossibility of 
forbidding it was evident, when Christianity was 
spreading among educated men. There was no other 
means of getting that education which distinguished 
a Roman from a barbarian. In their conflict with the 
heathen world, Christians could not condemn them- 
selves to inferiority in intellectual equipment.' The 
Fathers lamented that pagan literature was the only 
means of culture ; yet the fact remained. And cul- 
tured Christian taste recognized the unfitness of Chris- 
tian writings for use as models in the place of Cicero 
and Virgil. Even Tertullian had to admit the neces- 
sity of studying pagan literature,' yet he would forbid 

' Ct. Augnatlne, De doatrina Vhristiana, IV, 2, 3. 

^ Bee, e.g., De Idolalria, 10. An iDteresting account of modes of 
edncntioD in the Bomui Empire, and at Christian difQcnltiei in tbii 
regmrd, is glTBn.tn Boluiei, ^n du JPaganittnt, Tol. I, Uttm 3 
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Christians teaching it in public schools when that in- 
volved recognition of the imperial religion. But the 
Church refused to follow him, and subsequently none of 
Julian's covert attempts against Christianity aroused 
more anger than his edict prohibiting Christian pro- 
fessors from teaching the classics. 

Yet there always remained qualms which disturbed j 
ciiltured Christians just because they felt how dear to 1 
them was all the beautiful pagan literature, the friend 
and educator of their youth. Augustine was troubled ; 
but hia disquietude was slight compared with the sense 
of sinfulness which love of the classics roused in 
Jerome. Never could he forget them, never could he 
cease to love them. But what concord has Christ with | 
Belial ? What has Horace to do with the Psalter, . 
Virgil with the Gospels, Cicero with Paul ? And Je- 
rome tells the dream of his stung conscience, how, 
appearing before the judgment seat of Christ, he heard 
the words, "Thou a Christian! Thou art a Ciceronian ! i 
Where the heart is, there is its treasure." ' J 

Likewise with Greek philosophy. In spite of the 
early Christian distrust of it,' the tendency to reason 
and define, and the necessity of reasoning in ways 
known to the reasoners, was sure to bring philosophy 
into the church. The attitude of individual Christiana 
depended largely on temperament and race and on 
the influences under which they had been educated. 
There would be difference here between the East and 
West, the Greek and Eoman. For the Hellenic mind 

'Jerome, Epitl. XXII ad Emtochiam, Par. 29, 3a Jacome's 
dreiun deeply imprewed the Middle Agea. 
1 As with Paul, 1 Coi. et acq, and Cot. 11. 18. 
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could never cease to philosophize and confide itself to 
philosophy, whUe the Roman temper was less curioua 
and was averse to speculation. The Koman-mindedi, 
legally educated Tertuiliaa is an example of the Bomsm 
temperament. To him philosophy is a source of lier- 
eaies and a raeh interpreter of the nature and waya 
of God. "What in common have Athens and Jeru- 
salem? The Academy and the Church? Heretics 
and Christiana? Let them see to it who teach a 
stoical and Platonic and dialectic Christianity I We 
find no need of curiosity reaching beyond Christ 
Jesus, nor of inquiry beyond the gospel. When we 
believe, we need nothing further than to believe. 
Search that you may believe ; then stop." ^ 

Somewhat on the other side is Justin, who often 
speaks of Christianity as a philosophy, and realizes 
that through Platonism he reached Christian truth.' 
But more explicitly the Alexandrians, Clement and 
Origen, intrenched their Christianity in philosophy, 
and apprehended it in modes of Platonic thought 
With them Christianity is the culmination of philoso- 
phy, and includes all truth; phUoaophy is the pre- 
paratory study. Clement devotes the opening chapter 
of his Stromata to the vindication of this position: 
"Before the advent of Christianity," says he, "phi- 
losophy was needful to the Greeks for righteousness 
(SiKiutxTvvTi). Now it is useful to piety for those who 
attain faith throtigh demonstration. Philosophy was 
a schoolmaster to the Greeks, as the law was to the 

'Tertullian, De Fraeacriptionibuii adveriua Sereticos, VII, i- 
3ee also IceaEeiUi Contra Haer., II, SU, 27. 
' Trypho, n, etc. 
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Hebrews, preparing the way for those who are per- 
fected by Christ." ' The one and only God was 
known by the Greeks in a Gentile way, by the Jews 
Judaistically, but is known to us Christians in a new 
and spiritual way. The God who gave both covenants, 
gave Greek philosophy.' Likewise with Origen Chris- 
tianity is the sum of knowledge; his life's endeavor 
was to bring all knowledge into the scheme of salva- 
tion through Christ. "If we see some admirable 
work of human art, we are at once eager to investi- 
gate the nature, the manner, the end of its produc- 
tion ; and the contemplation of the works of God stirs 
US with an incomparably greater longing to learn the 
principles, the method, the purpose of creation. This 
desire, this passion, has without doubt been implanted 
in us by God. And as the eye seeks light, as our 
body craves food, bo our mind is impressed with the 
characteristic and natural desire of knowing the truth 
of God and the causes of what we observe." ' 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, in his panegyric on his mas- 
ter, says that Origen, wishing to gain him and others 
as pupils, praised the lovers of philosophy, declaring 
that only those live a life worthy of reasonable crea- 
tures who aim at living an upright life, and seek to 
know first themselves, and then wliat is good and 
irhat man ought to strive for, and what is evil and 
vbat man ought to flea. Thus he reproved ignorance. 
Ki asserted that there could be no genuine piety 
ttnrard God in the man who despised the gift of 

J Stromala, I, S. See the rest o( this intarasting passage. 
'Strom., VI. a. 
fc." Origen. DePriHnpii*, U, 11.4, Weatcolfs trannliniou. 
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philosophy ; that no one could be truly pious who did 
not philoaophize. But beyond this, Origeu's beneTO- 
lent mind inspired us with the love of the Word and 
of our teacher himself. Afterwards he assailed ub in 
the Socratic fashion, purged us by argumentations, 
then sowed the good seed. He taught us also physics, 
geometry, and astronomy, and etliics not only by word 
but by deed, and constrained ns to practise righteous- 
ness. He had us study all philosophers, except the 
atheists, that we might not attribute undue importance 
to one doctrine through ignorance of the rest. But 
above all he taught us to devote ourselves to the 
teaching of God and the prophets in Scripture. 

Christianity gave to Christian students of philoso- 
phy a definite purpose and a point of view. Thus 
Or igen writes to Gregory; "Good natural parts help 
one toward any end, and yours might make you a 
good Roman lawyer or a Greek philosopher. But I 
advise you to use the strength of your natural parts 
with Christianity as an end (T<AiKuis tfs Xpi.a-riavia-noy) 
and to seek from Greek philosophy what may serve 
as preparation for Christianity, and from geometry 
and astronomy what may serve to explain the Holy 
Scriptures, so that, as students of philosophy speak of 
geometry, music, grammar, rhetoric, and asti-onomy as 
fellow-helpers to philosophy, we may speak of phi- 
losophy itself in relation to Christianity." ' 

Iiemeus had said : " True knowledge, -/vuJirie iXtjO^v, 
which is opposed to the fallacies of the Gnostics, is 
the doctrine of the apostles, the constitution of the 
Church according to the succession of bishops, mA^ 

1 Spiitola ad Gregariam, 



ops, aaa, i 
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its exposition of the Scriptures imfalsified by forg- 
eries, but read plainly and in the gift of love (mwniw 
delectionis)." ' This statement might seem to Clement 
and Origen to beg the real question ; What is the doc- 
trine of the apostles ? How shall it be understood and 
stated ? To an understanding of the Gospel as con- 
tained in the Scriptures, that is to say, to the ascer- 
tainment and statement of the true Christian yiwif, 
a training iti preparatory modes of knowledge, i.e. in 
Greek philosophy, was essential.' If so, the unlearned 
could not have knowledge of Christianity. Clement 
and Origen recognized two classes of Christians, those 
who had simple faith, and those who with fuller 
knowledge were the true knowers, yvtooriKoi* The 
first, however, had the saving faith, which must also 
underlie the further perfections of the latter.* Indeed, 
Clement would trace all demonstration back to its 
basis in un demonstrable faith.' Nevertheless the 
view of gnosis as higher thsin faith tended to destroy 
the unity of the Christian ideal of life, which is faith, 
love, and knowledge of the truth, and also to break 
the unity of the saving work of Christ. Says Origen : 
**TJie Eedeemer becomes many things, perhaps even 
all things, according to the necessities of the whole 
ereation capable of being redeemed by him. , . . 
Happy are they who have advanced so far as to need 
the Son of God no longer as a healing physician, no 

1 Irensns, Coiilra Baer., IV, mUi, 8. 
*ClemeDt, 5Cruni..I, T, 8, 9. 

• TliMe tnu TrMi>i»' aca not to 1m confused with tbe QaMtle*. 

* Strom., n. 12; IV, M, 22, etc. ; V, 1, 13. CI. Bigg, CltrilUan J 
PtalonUti ^ Atexundria, p. 84, etc, 

< Strom., VIU, 3. Sm Strom., 11, 2, 1, 6. 
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longer as a shepherd, no longer as the Iledemption; 
but who need him only as the Truth, the Word, the 
Sanetificatiou, and in whatever other relation he 
etands to those whose maturity enables them to com- 
prehend what is most glorious in his character," ' 

From a consideration of the necessity of philosophy 
to a complete understanding of Christianity, Clement 
often passes to the inculcation of some definite philo- 
sophical doctrine, and introduces it into his Christian 
system.' For example, the readiness coming from pre- 
vious training helps in the perception of essential mat- 
ters. Demonstrations secure faith, so that the learner 
cannot conceive of what is demonstrated as being dif- 
ferent. In such studies the soul is purged of sensible 
things and enabled to perceive the truth ; without 
letters, a man may be a believer {irttrTos), but cannot 
understand the faith.' Here a thought foreign to 
Christianity is introduced from Greek philosophy, 
that by speculation the mind is purged of attachments 
to things of sense. Again he says : Abstraction from 
the body and its passions is the sacrifice acceptable to 
God. If, making such abstraction, we cast ourselves 
into the greatness of Christ, and tlien advance into 
immunity by holiness, we may reach toward some 
conception of what God is,' The Saviour Himself said, 
" Watch " ; which is to say, study how to live, and en- 
deavor to separate the soul from the body.* Christ 

1 Origen in Joann,, T. I, Set. 22 (from Neonder) ; Migne, Pal. 
Gr.,H, col. 56. 

* Clement waa hlmaelf an luflaenoe aSectiog Plotiaus' Neo- 
plfttoaiatn. • Strum., I, 6. * *'(rom., V, 12. 

* Blram., V, 14. Clement eUewbere saya tbat the Logos (Cbl'is^J 
cores tlie paasluna of the booI. 
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was completely dira&Tr (passionless, without suffering, 
unmoved, insensible). The true yKtBomcos is free from 
emotion and passion ; he is not courageous, because he 
fears nothing, and nothing can sever him from his love 
of God; he has no common affections, but loves the 
t'reator in His creations.' Thus Clement's philosophy 
causes him to apply the term aTaOrp to Him who was 
moved to indignation, who wept at Lazarus' grave, 
whose soul was exceeding sorrowful in Gethsemane. 

The Alexandrians approached the gospel through 
philosophy. Whatever their shortcomings, they pre- 
sented the thought to the Christian world, that Christ's 
gospel was the sum of knowledge, and all true knowl- 
edge could not but conduce to a fuller understanding 
of it. This principle was recognized by Augustine. 
More strongly than Clement or Origen, he felt the 
limitations of human rational cognition;' while he, 
aa well as they, saw that whatever human knowledge 
might comprehend could be included in the compass 
of Christ's revelation. Augustine had found in his 
own ease that reason did not reach to the proving of 
the truth of Christ, and in the end he believed through 
faith. But it was along the paths of human knowl- 
edge, in libns saecularis sapienliae, that he had 
approached Christianity.' He had been a lover of 
wisdom, a philosopher; now he raised his love toward 
wisdom's self : " If God through whom ail things are 

> Strom., VI, 9. 

1 For example, lie says. Confeirioia, IV, 29, that he bad foimd 
little help to the onderBtaniJiDg of God from studying AriitoUe'i 
Tea Categories ; for wlcbln thunt one caQtiot coaceive Qod. 

• 3ee Con/eifione, V, 6, 8, 9. 
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made is Wisdom, as the divine truth declares, the true 
■ philosopher is a lover of God.'" Augustine's Cfarit 
tianity does not exclude profane knowledge, rather 
has scope for all knowledge. But woe unto that 
knowledge, or seeming knowledge, which leads from 
knowing God : " Wretched that man who knows all 
, philosophies, and knows not Thee ; blessed is he who 
knows Thee, though ignorant of all those matters," ' 

The apostolic period was scarcely passed when the 
need came ijpon the Christian communities to define 
their faith in terms suited to the understandinga of 
the multitude of intelligent men who were, or might 
become, Christians. This involved a formulation of 
its teachings in prevalent ways of thinking. Such a 
formulation was in itself a process of reasoning; it 
proceeded from the needs of man as a being who must 
reason and apprehend through reason ; it involved a 
statement of the grounds of its own validity ; it was 
stimulated and forced onward by the necessity of 
sustaining the gospel against pagan arguments and of 
suppressing religious error among Christiana. 
f Men can reason only with the knowledge and con- 
'ceptions they possess, Hellenic philosophy held the 
sum of knowledge in the Empire, in the Latin West 
as well as the Hellenic East. From no other source 
could come the elements of knowledge constituting the 
categories of rational apprehension in which Chris- 
tianity could be formulated. There was, however, 
another terminology wherein men might reason, which 
had its basis in the Roman temperament and its chief 
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espression in the Koman law. Accordingly, in the 
formulation of Chriatian teachings the substantial 
knowledge and rational basis was ot necessity Greek 
philosophy, while the methods of reasoning might he 
those of philosophy or consist of the terminology and 
conceptions of the Roman law. The choice of Chris- 
tian theologians would be determined by their nation- 
ality and education, and by the language which they 
used ; the Latin temperament, education, and language! 
being rather legal than philosophical, the Greek being) 
the reverse. 

Although Greek philosophy alone could furnish 
knowledge, the fact that Eoman ethical conceptions 
were fundamentally legal influenced the mode in 
which Chiistianity weis apprehended by the lioiaao- 
mind. There were analogies between Roman and\ 
Hebrew ways of conceiving justice and righteousness. 
Both races had a strong sense of the responsibility 
which rises from covenant, a sense of the absolute 
obligation of persons to fulfil their solemn promises. 
Among the Hebrews, righteousness and justice had 
their source in the archetypal covenant between Jeho- 
TOh and Israel, and Hebrew ethical conceptions pro- 
i along the lines of its requirements. Through 
I part in the covenant with Jehovah the Hebrew 
owed his duties to his brethren. With Paul righteous- 
ness 18 still primarily a quality which justifies man 
before God. The Komana saw the matter directly 
from the side of covenant relations between citizens; 
yet these depended on the State's superior power, 
and the Roman legal sandio was connected with fear, 
of divine vengeance, and so waa partly religicmaj ■ 
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Soman conceptions of justice and right kept their 
legal form because the sense of legal responsibility 
made up so much of the Roman temperament, Ter- 
tullian's writings are an example. He had been a 
lawyer, and his legal education gave him command 
over a terminology suited to express juristic thoughts 
of righteousness and religion. But the cause of his 
legal modes of reasoning lay deeper; for, beneath 
his education, he was a Latin, a Eoman-minded man, 
like Augustine, who also reasons juridically although 
his education was chiefly in rhetoric and philosophy, 
r On the other hand, legal conceptions were absent 
from Greek thoughts of right and justice; for the 
Greeks reached their ethical conceptions in part 
through philosophical speculation as to the universe 
and man and God, matter and mind, and in part 
through their sense and understanding of the beau- 
tiful, that is, through the sesthetic and artistic side 
of their nature, which sought everywhere harmony, 
fitness, and proportion. So the Greek would formulate 
Christian doctrine in terms of cosmological specula- 
tioii and of the beautiful and fit; while the Komau 
would proceed rather with juristic thoughts, yet would 
have to take the data of his knowledge from Greek 
philosophy. The Roman legal spirit, aa well as G-reek 
philosophy, sought to define, and so was part of the 
general tendency to dogmatize the Christian faith. 
But in that great process of formulation, ending say 
in the Council of Chalcedon (451 a.d.), Greek philoso- 
phy was the overwhelmingly important factor, not 
only because it furnished the elements of knowledge, 
but because the majority of early Christian theolo* 
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gians were Hellenic in spirit and wrote Greek j while 
the Latin Fathers reset in Latin and Juristic phrase 
the definitions which the East had evolved. An illus- 
tration is afforded by the Latin juristic word persona, 
which represents — it does not translate — the Greek 
word mrooraiT-w. The Latiua had to render the three 
inrotTTotrcK of the Greeks; and "three somethings," 
tria quaedam, was too loose, as Augustine says. 
Hence, the legal word persona was employed, al- 
though its unfitness was recognized.' Of course i 
it received new meaning from its use in the Creey 
The loose beliefs of paganism felt no need to 
formulate themselves, except externally in cults. But 
Greek philosophy from its beginning was formulation 
of knowledge and opinion, and might discard what- 
ever religions belief it deviated from. Christ's gos- 
pel was definite revelation; the Christian faith was 
too strong to surrender its elements whenever they 
seemed inconsistent with the knowledge of the time. 
It oould only advance to further definiteness, using 
human knowledge and reason to promote and sub- 
stantiate definitions of itself. Unquestionably the 
Catholic formulation operated to preserve Christian- 
ity from errors and corruptions ; * and if it veiled, 

1 See AQgnBlloe, De THn.. Vn, Sec. 7-12. ».riffT~r«, litecally. ia 
mibttaiMa, the word oaed by the Latins to represent the ''"f* 
»«., of which tha equivalent would havo been taaentia. bad that 
word been !□ nae, 

■ Athanaalus Bbowa how Aclonism tended t< 
MB, e.g., Ditcowtes agointl the Ariuns, III, 

pagan pride, »a well as Gnostic tendeacies, in . . 

the Fragmaata <.( Ariua' Thalia, and cf- AthanasioB, iXacouraea, 
e(«., U, xtU, 21-36. 
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it did not exclude the realities of Christ's gospel. 
Through the storm of his life, Athanasiua stood on 
the rock of the reaJity of the salvation which Christ 
brought mankind.' 

Nevertheless, the fommlation of Christianity in 
dogma was Hellenic and metaphysical, and a depar- 
ture alike from the Hebraic spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment and from the nature of Jesus' teachings. If we 
follow the gradual revelation in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah as a great personality with a definite charac- 
ter, and if we then pass to the synoptic gospels, and 
see how Jesua sets forth, phase by phase, the relation- 
ship of God to man, the loving ways of God the Fa- 
ther, and finally, if we observe in the fourth gospel 
how in modes deeply analogous to his way in the sy- 
noptics, Jesus sets foriih teachings which pass man's 
understanding, yet are real to the mind and give to 
the hearti's realities a further range, then we shall find 
throughout a common trait, the absence of definition 
and formulation — the absence of any formulation of 
what, when formulated, the human mind cannot grasp 
and realize.' 

1 Athnnanlns, in bis Diecouries against the Ariani and othet 
wrlCingB (see, e.3., De Incamatione Verbi Dei) , founds his Christol- 
ogy on bis Soteriology ; i.e. on Ibe principle that Christ must bal* 
been God to off act a real reconciliation botn-eeo men and Ood — Co 
be a Redeemer. See also Haioach, Dogmengeschichle, II (2d Ed.}, 
p. 1B7, etc. 

' 11 would be interesting to point out how the formulation ol 
belief, when pushed beyond the tan^ of mao'a inner experience 
and external obseivation, becomes mireal, and in becoming onreai 
tends to evoke formatlsm complemented by superstition. Chris- 
tluiity baa been affected by two apparently opposite kinds of supet- 
sUtion, which nevertheless present analogies, and are not unrelated 
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The preceding remarks upon tlie formulation of the 
Christian faith apply primarily to the Eastern or Hell- 
enic portion of the process, which was mainly con- 
cerned, with the divine metaphysics of Christianity, 
that is, with defining the nature of Christ, The Latin 
West approved the results of this formulation, but for 
its own part, caring less for metaphysics than for life, 
it felt itself more earnestly concerned with the sinful- 
ness of man and the relation of the human will to 
God's grace and foreknowledge. Here the moulder of 
men's thoughts was Augustine.' 

In the formulation of dogma, Greek philosophy 
passes into Christianity. Although the course of this 

in aource. The one regards the magic-myBtlcal effect □( the ont- 
ward act, eating of bread, or biiptiJjiii,Dr peaancedooa — a Bopeiiiti- 
tlon oppaaed to the spiritual regeaeration set forth by Christ, Tho 
other attBchea a qaasi-maglaal efficiency to the mind's accurate 
aoeeptance and the mouth's correct etianciBtiuu of metaphysical 
propositionB. Ita sonrce lay in the process, If not in the spirit, of 
doctrinal tormnlatlon. Equally with the first error, It ignorea the 
Actual ooDdltlon and the needful spiritual regeneration of the son]. 
Moreover, the dogmatic definition of Christ's nature tended to lift 
him above the people's bearta, and caused them to set between them- 
selves and tbe heartless Christ the interceding mother-tove of Mary 
and tbe mediatorship of all the saints. 

I Whatever one may think of these Pauline- A ugustlnlan qnes- 
tloQE, it must be admitted that as Nicene formulation held fast to 
tbe reality of Christ's mediating salvation, so Augustine's reason- 
ing held last to man's need thereof ; while Pelagiaulsm threatened 
nian'a need of Christ, just as Ariaoism threatened the reality 
of Christ's redeeming [unction. Such views as Augustine's, 
dark as they were, promoted among hlgber minds the passionate 
love of Christ, of God ; and perhaps promoted also devotion to 
all the mediating means and instruments — saints, martyrs, 
Ylrgin Hary, and the rest — by which the lowering intelllEBnce 
of uati was for some centaries to link itself to tbe Kingdom of 
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formulation lay largely in progressive disclaimer and 
condemnation of opinions pronounced erroneouB, it 

was also a creative process resulting in the establisli- 
ment of original propositions. Besides eclectically 
modified Stoicism, tte Greek system chiefly used in 
this formulation was Xeo-platonism, the dominant 
pagan philosophy in the fourth century. Dogma grew 
from Hellenic reasoning upon gospel data, and was it- 
self in turn to form the suhject of further processes of 
reasoning based on Greek philosophy. Aft-er its first 
and creative Christian career, Greek philosophy, from 
the ninth century onward, runs its second Christian 
course in scholasticism. With the schoolmen, philos- 
ophy was not to be entirely uucreative ; yet was chiefly 
to consist in a systematizing of dogma and a new 
endeavor to place it upon a basis of reason and knowl- 
edge. The Greek system employed was Aristotelian- 
ism, a philosophy in its nature more systematiziug 
and less creative than Platonism. 

During the first Christian career of Greek philoao- 
phy the classic sources were open to the Christian 
world, which, however, made chief use of those closest 
to Christianity in spirit and in time. For the second 
Christian career of Greek philosophy the sources had 
to be gradually redisclosed. Boethius' Aristotelian 
translations' represent the knowledge of Greek philos- 
ophy in the West in the seventh and eighth centuries. 
In the ninth, the first great schoolman, John Scotus 
Erigena, translated the works of Dionyaiua the Aie- 
opa^te, and in the centuries following the tenth there 
gradually came a larger knowledge of Aristotle, till 
1 Sm ante, Cluip. IV. 
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by the thirteenth his works were fully known ; ' prce- ^ 
cursor Christi in naturalibus siciU Joannes Baptiata in 
gratuitig. I 



II, Beauty and Love 

As the Christians abominated the idols of the 
heathen, it was natural that their aversion should 
extend to all images.' Moreover, such beauty as com- 
monly was sought by the plastic art of the Empire 
was meretricious in the eyes of Christiana ° who some- 
times refer to it in order to illustrate by contrast their 
own conceptions of true beauty. An early trend of 
Christian thought is seeu in the common application 
to Christ's person of Isaiah's words, " He hath no 
form or comeliness." * For Christians the beauty of 
the body consisted in those physical qualities which 
suggested moral or spiritual qualities according with 

1 CI. Erdmann, Hist, etc., I, {§ 133, 146, 163, 191, 192, 203, 206; 
Uberweg, Hixtory of Philatophy , I, pp. 2G0 st) aeq.; Maurice, Medim- 
val Philoiophy ; Bautesu, Histoire de la philotophie sckolailique ; 
Jourd»in, Richerdies critiques Stir Vage et langtie de> traduclio>i4 
latine* d'Arietote (1S43) ; L. Stein, " Das Frlnuip der Entwicketang 
in der Geiatesgescbicbte," Deulsche Jiumlechau, June, 1896; ib., 
"Da» Erate Aufstanden der Grlech. Phil, untor den Acabaru," 
Archiv/iir Chsch. der FhUos.. Bd. VII, p. 351 (IBM), and ib., in 
Ardiiv, etc., Bd. IX, p, 226 (1896) . 

' Bee, e.g., Origen, Contra Celsum, IV, 31; Tsrtnllian, De Idula- 
(rid, pasiim, 

* On the otbec hand, it was an age wlien pictorial decocatioD was 
a matter o( course. This habit the CliiistiatiB generally eontinued, 
as is shown by tbe well-known Cbristian bouse oa tbe Aventina 
and the earliest catacomba. See post, p, 316. 

* Yet many Fathers uialutained that Jeaus was noble and beautl- 
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the Christian ideal.' Says Clement of Alexandria: 
He who in chaste love (ayainjv ayy^v) looks on beauty, 
thinks not that the flesh ia beautiful, but the spirit, 
admiring the body as a statue (iyBpidvra) through 
whose beauty he transports himself to the artist and 
the true beauty.' 

Augustine's early manhood is known to all. Too 
passionateiy had he loved the beauty of the flesh ; yet 
it was beauty that he loved, and would be often saying 
to his friends, "Num. amamita aliquid nisi pnlchrumf" ' 
" But I saw not yet the essential matter in thy art, 
Almighty One, who alone makest marvellous things; 
and my soul was travelling through corporeal forms ; 
and I was defining and distinguishing what was beau- 
tiful in itself, what was fit, and what should be adapted 
to something; and I was finding corporeal illustra- 
tions. Also I turned to the nature of the soul ; and 
the false view I held of things spiritual did not per- 
mit me to perceive the truth."* But as Augustine 
found hia way more surely to Christianity, these 
thoughts changed with him, till he knew that outward 

I Clemeat praises a spiritual beauty, rather than any beaut; af 
an embelliBbed body. Tlie true beauty is of that man witb wlium 
dwells the Word ; For be then bas tbe form of the Word, and li 
made like God; and another beauty of men is lave. Love vauntetb 
Dot itself, seeketh not what is Dot its own and God's, so does uot 
behavo itself unseemly; all of which would be opposed to tbe true 
spirilual beauty, as of Christ, who had neither form nor comelioess. 
— Paedaffogus, UT, 1, Ambrose Bays, speaking of tbe Virgin; " at 
Ipsa corpotis species aimulaurum fueril mentis, figuta probitatis," 
He Virginibus, II, 3; Migae, Pair. Lat., 16, col. 209. 

"Strom., IV, iS. 

* ConfetHont, TV, 20. At the age of twenty-seven he wrote the 
Oe Pulchro et Apto. 

* Con/eiaioiu, IV, 8eo. 21. The LsUn Is somewhat obocure. 
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beauties 'were bat hunia,ti fasliioiiiiiga of the beauty 
whence they come, for which his soul now yearns day 
and night.' 

Of all philosophies, Flatonism seemed to Augustine 
nearest b3 Christian truth.* But Flatonism aa he 
understood it was largely Neo-platonism. Gregory of 
HTyssa, however, is an interesting example of a Chris- 
tian Father taking thoughts of beauty directly from , 
Plato, and endeavoring to give them Christian hue. 
In his treatise on " Virginity " he argues that the only 
way to escape the bondage of low desire is to turn one's 
life to the contemplation of the Father of all beauty, 
and BO beautify the lines of one's own character from 
imitation of the source of beauty ; herein is virginity 
a helper. What words can express the greatness of 
the loss in falling away from real goodness ? If a man 
has kept the eye of his heart so clear that he can in 
a way behold the promise of our Lord's beatitudes 
realized, he will condemn all human utterance as 
powerless to express what he has apprehended. But 
when passion liie a film has spread over the clear 
vision of the soul, expression is wasted on that man; 

I Con/e#<ioM, X, Bee. 03. Froin his rhetorical occupations 
Aognadne evolves an eittaocdinat]' arKumeat aa to the ways of 
God: Ood vanld have oiade uo man or angel whom He foreknew 
would bo evil bad He not known that tbal being wonld be ol um 
tor good. Thus would God embelllsli the Bucceaaion ol the agea aa 
a beautiful poem (carmen), by antithesis, as it were: Antitbeta 
enim quae appellantur in ornamentis elocutionia ennt decentiasiniai 
quae latlne appellantnr opposita. ■ ■ . Sicut ergo ista contrarla 
contntriis op{>08ita aennanls piilchrltudluem leddunt; I ta quad am, 
non verborum, aed rarom eloqneiitia contrariorum oppoaitiono 
■aecull pulohritudo cnmponitur. Civ. Dei, XI, IS. 

* Bee, e.g.. Civ. Dei, VIU, B. 
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he cannot perceive, as one born blind cannot see the 
splendor of sunlight. To see the beauty of the tiae 
and intellectual light, each man has need of eyes of 
his own; and he who by gift of divine inspiration can 
see it, retains his ecstasy unexpressed, while he who 
sees it not cannot be made to know the greatness of 
his loss. How should he ? For this good is inexpres- 
sible, we have not learned the laiigAiage to tell this 
beauty. Well may one exclaim in the psalmist's words, 
" All men are liars ! " not because hnting the truth, but 
because of human feebleness to express in language the 
inefEable light. How can language tell of the invisible 
and formless Beauty which is destitute of qualities 
perceptible to sense ? Wot that we are to despair of 
winning it, but, as it is so very great, we must lift oui 
thoughts, fearful of losing share iu that Good which 
we always run the risk of losing because of its height 
and mystery. Yet we must pass to the unseen Beauty 
by means of data of sense. One with clear vision sees 
that visible beauties are but the elements on which the 
form • of beauty works ; to him they will be but the 
ladder by which he climbs to the prospect of that in- 
tellectual Beauty from which other beauties derive 
their existence. He who turns from all grosser 
thoughts and longings after what seems, and explores 
the nature of beauty which is simple, immaterial, and 
formless, is in the path leading to its discovery ; he 
will leave behind and below biin all other objects; he 
will lift up his powers to heights the senses cannot 
reach, beyond the beauty of the heavens, to the Beauty 
whose glory the heavens and firmament declare and 
^ The Platonic idea. 
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whose secret the whole creation singa. To this he can 
mount only by the self-made image of the Dove, which 
is the Holy Spirit, within himself. With this alone 
may the mind of man soar above this murky world to 
the true Purity, that atmosphere of light, where the 
soul itself becomes a Light, according to our Lord's 
promise that the righteous shall shine forth as the Sun. 
And so shall we become as the Light in our neameaa 
to Christ's true light, if the true Light that shineth 
in the darkness comes down even to us, unless there 
is any foulness of sin spreading over our hearts. 
Thua may we be changed to something better than 
oui-selves ; and this union of the soul with the incor- 
ruptible deity can only be attained by her reaching 
the virgin state of utmost purity ; a state which being 
like God will grasp what is like, while she places her- 
self as a mirror under the purity of God, and moulds 
her own beauty at the touch and sight of all beauty's 
archetype. A character strong enough to turn from 
all that is human, will feel as a lover only toward that . 
Beauty which has no source but itself, and is not 
beauty relative or particular, or changing, or waxing, 
or waning. To such a soul, by virtue of her inno- 
cence, comes the power of apprehending that light. 
And real virginity has no other goal than the power 
thereby of seeing God, the only absolute and primal 
Beauty and Goodness.' 

The same Platonic Christian elsewhere says that the 
speculative and critical faculty is the property of the ' 
soul's godlike part, for by this we grasp the deity also. 

■ On Virgiailij, Chapa. X, XI. Cf. Plato, Phaednis and Sym- 
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When the soul by purgation becomes free from emo- 
tional relation to the brute creation, there will be 
nothing to impede its contemplation of the beautifnl. 
The only habit of the soul, which will remain, ia Iotc; 
and that clings by natural affinity to beauty. "The 
life of the Supreme Being is love, seeing that the 
Beautiful is necessarily lovable to those who recog- 
nize it, and the Deity does recognize it, and so this 
recognition becomes love, that which he recognizes 
being essentially beautiful. The insolence of satiety 
cannot touch this true Beauty."' This is Platonism 
set in Christian phrase. 

Augustine's yearning for the beauty of God, and 
Gregory of Nyssa's adaptation of Plato's fantasy 
which held so much ideal reality, accord with much 
of the deeper and more devotional feeling for beauty 
in Christian art through the Middle Ages, and harmo- 
nize with the spirit of Christian allegorism. The 
visible form is valid only as suggestion of the spirit; 
let it suggest beauties, not blemishes ; holiness, rather 
thao fleshly incitement; purity, rather than lust; the 
power of the spirit, rather than the soul'a tempta- 
tions. 

"Love ifl of the beautiful," said Plato. Do we 
love anything except the beautiful ? asked Augustine, 
as his soul was wandering deviously on.' With Plato 
love was desire and motive; for Christians, besides 
being desire and motive, love was itself to be fulfil- 
ment, a reaching God, a bringing unto Him of all the 
elements of the individual's life, thereby perfected in 
' Qregorf of Nyssa, On the Soul and the Beavneciion, 
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mal truth. Such love ia the synthesis of all ele- 
nts of life, wherein no nohle element is lost, 
erein desire of knowledge in itself and beauty in 
;lf gain further sanction as true modes of life's 
Qpletion. 

i.ugvi3tine knew the whole nature of lore, its final 
ect, ajid its true proportionings and directings of 
slf thereto. Man can be at one with himself only 
God. Augustine had proved this in the restleas- 
a of his early manhood : " Thou hast made us 
■ard Thee, and unquiet is our heart until it rests 
Chee."' This was true of Augustine, a representa- 
; man ; likewise it was true of the yearning of 
so centuries which produced Neo-platonism, as 
1 as turned to Christ. Augustine was athirst for 
i ; his heart was stricken, bathed, healed, and given 
Ge and joy, with the love of God. "Not with 
bting but certain consciousness (conscienlia), Lord, 
ivG thee. Thou hast struck my heart with thy 
rd, and I have loved Thee. But also heaven and 
earth and all that therein is, lo, from every quar- 
they tell me I should love thee," " That ia the 
3ed life {heata vita) to rejoice toward Thee, coti- 
ing Thee and because of Thee." " Give me Thy. 

my God, give Thyself to me . . . All my plenty 

h is not Tuj God is need." ' 

iis is the heart's need of God and need to love 

and the heart's fulness of life which that lov* 
3. What Augustine's heart felt, Mb mind eoo^^ 
ze. " That then is love {da&Aio, iyiin,) wUi^i^ \^ 
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truej otherwise it is lust (cuinditas) . . . This ia 
true love, that cleaving to truth we may live aright 
(j'«g(e); and for that reason we contenm all mortal 
things except the !ove for men whereby we wish them 
to live aright. Thus can we profitably be prepated 
even to die for our brethren, as the Lord Jeaua Christ 
taught UB by his example. ... It is love which 
unites good angels and servants of God in the bond of 
holiuess, joins us to them and them to us, and sub- 
joins all unto God." Augustine continues : Quid 
est autem dilectio vel charitas . . , nisi amor boni ? 
Amor autem alicujus amantis est, et amore aliquid 
amatur. Ecce tria sunt; araans, et quod aniatur, et 
amor. Quid est ergo amor, nisi quaedam vita duo 
aliqua copulans, ve! copulare appetens, amaJitem 
scilicet et quod amatur ? Et hoc etiam in exterms 
carnalibusque amoribus ita est ; sed ut aliquid purius 
et liquidius hauiiamus calcata carne ascendamus ad 
auimum. Quid amat animus in amico nisi animum? 
Et illic igitur tria sunt, amans, et quod amatur, et 
amor.^ True love is a loving desire of the good; 
love is of the person loving, and with love some- 
thing is loved. Then there aie three ; the lover, what 
is loved, and love. Love is a kind of life uniting the 
lover and the loved. This is true in carnal loves; 
seeking purer draughts of life, spurning the flesh, we 
rise to the soiU ; and what does soul love in the friend 
save soul ? 

This passage indicates the completeness of Augus- 
tine's conception. Love, dilectio, that which esteems 
and cherishes (from deligo), also includes love's desire 
I its Trinitate, Vm, 10-U. 
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{amor). Love has a self-assertive, acquisitive, desir- 
ous element ; hence when perfected is twofold ; perfect 
wish for the beloved's welfare, and desire of union 
with the beloved for one's owe self's sake, and the 
beloved's sake as well. Here is all of Plato's concei> 
tion of love ; and Augustine has already indicated 
how he wOI now complete the thought with something 
he did not find in Plato but in Christ, " We must 
love all things with reference to God, otherwise it 
is lust- Inferior creatures are to be used (utendnm) 
with reference to God {ad Deum) ; and our fellows 
axe to be enjoyed {fruendum) with reference to God, 
toward God ; so thyself, not in thyself ought thou to 
enjoy (Jmi) thyself, but in Him who made thee ; thus 
also shouldst thou enjoy him whom thou lovest as 
thyaelf. Therefore ]et ua enjoy ourselves and our 
brothers in the Lord and not dare to surrender our- 
selves unto ourselves, downwards as it were." ' 

Lust is an rrn proportioned thing; in love all motive 
and desire ia proportioned in the only possible uni- 
versal proportionment, unto God. Thus Augustine 
completes his thought of love, by relating every feel- 
ing and every person, ourselves and all whom we 
love, to God ; thither lies the standard of proportion. 
Augustine has carried through an analysis of what he 
felt : Thou hast made ua toward Thee, and unquiet 
is our heart until it reata in Thee. 

The Christian conception of love was more com- 
plete than any pagan thought of love. But what was 
the actual compass and range of feelings i 
approved by the Church of the fourth and fifth c 

1 De Trinitale, IX, 13. 
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turies? How did that compare with the range of 
pagan emotion? What elements of pagan feeling, 
what pagan limitations of feeling, passed over into 
Christian emotion ? 

The idea of Clement of AJeiandria, that only with a 
soul purged of emotion can a man attain the logos- 
Christ, is connected with other phases of self-restraint 
and renunciation taught by later Greek philosophy; 
these, being part of the time's prevalent moods and 
ways of thinking, were introduced into Christianity. 
The philosophic pain arising from life's short uncer- 
tainties comes to Christian souls as a motive for keep- 
ing disengaged from life's affections and affairs. Says 
Gregory of Nyssa; " The moment a husband looks on 
the beloved face of his wife, fear of separation seizes 
him. One should keep disengaged from the 'Egyp- 
tian bondage' of this life's desires and cares. It is 
sad to care for what one cannot keep forever; and 
how can man on earth keep anything forever, though 
he love it never so passionately?"* This might have 
be-en written by Marcus Aurelius or a Hindoo ; it rep- 
resents a Hellenistic mood of the time thrusting itself 
into Christianity, a mood of mortality disheartened 
with itself. Life's transitoriness has no pain for tha 
Christian. "With the gospel's assurance in his heart, 
he need not shut himself against human loves. Nev- 
ertheless, such thoughts as these expressed by Gregory 
so make part of mortality's short vision, and are so 
continually borne in on man by all his life on earth, 
that they entered Christianity to stay for many cen- 
turies. 

1 0(1 Virginity, Chaps, m, IV. 
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Ttete were, however, Christiana who spoke against 
sappression of the affections, recognizing that such a 
principle was pa^an, while Christianity called for the 
use and development of all elements of human nature. 
It is an error of the Stoics, says Laetantius, that they 
would cut off all emotions — desire, joy, fear, and grief 
— as diseases of the human heing ; the Peripatetics are 
not so far from the truth in teaching that the affec- 
tions, as a part of human nature, should not be rooted 
out, but moderated. Yet they too are wrong, for at 
times it is right to rejoice or grieve greatly. Man 
should not moderate the affections, but regulate their 
causes. He who rightly fears God is a man of right 
fortitude, and will not fear pain and death, which it 
is unworthy of man to fear, "Where there are no 
vices, there is no place for virtue ; as there is no place 
for victory unless there be an adversary. There can 
be no good without evil in this life. Emotional desire 
is, as it were, a natural fruitfulness of souls {affectus 
igihtr, quasi vberlas eat naiuralia animorum). A wild 
field will bring forth briars, but a cultivated field good 
fruit ; and when God made man, He gave him emo- 
tions (commotiortes) that he might take virtue." ' 

A greater mart than Laetantius also maintained that 
affections and emotions were elements of Christian 
life on earth : " The citizens of the sacred city of God 
in this life's sojourning, living according to God's 
will, fear, desire, grieve, rejoice. And because their 
love is rightly directed, so are these feelings of theirs. 
They fear eternal punishment, desire eternal life, they 
groan in themselves waiting for the adoption ; they 
1 Laetantius, Divine Institutes, V, 15-17. 
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^^^H fear to ein, thej desire to persevere, thej grievs is 
^^^1 sins, and rejoice in good works." ' 

^^^ft From the greatness of his nature Augustine lecog- 

^^^1 nlzed the emotions, above all the love of God ; neTe^ 
^^^H theless, like many other Christian writers of the eailf 
^^^1 centuries, be 'was deeply affected by pagan, and es|tt- 
^^H oially by Neo-platonic, thought in bis conceptions uf 
^^H supreme blessedness in this life and hereafter. Christ 
^^H had set the Kingdom of Heaven above all, and men 

^^^1 might enter even here on earth ; the life absolute, et€r- 

^^H naJ, is of supreme worth for meu ; and on earth they 

^^B^ may receive it. But on earth the Kingdom must be 
entered and eternal life attained in ways of action 
according with the realities of human life in its earthly 
conditions. Christ set forth a plan for truly perfect 

Iing the earthly life, a scheme of human progress, in 
which mankind must participate in modes of action 
suited to earth. Man shall not on earth strive to at- 
tain unearthly, and so for this life unreal, states of 
bliss. Neither in the synoptics nor in the gospel ot 
John does Christ set forth as man's highest goal on 
earth any mystical vision of God or any mystical 
union of the soid with God. Here on earth commun- 
ion vrith God cornea through doing His will in faith 
and love and knowledge. Nor does Christ suggest 
that love's service shall cease in the Kingdom of 



But the Christian Fathers, steeped in the moods of 
the centuries which found their pagan expression in 
Neo-platonism, and looking forward to the final, mys- 
tic, inefEable vision of God, felt that this vision was 
I Angiutioe, Oiv. Dei, XIV, 9, 
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bhe goal of life on earth. Even here let the believers 
soul, purged of its dross, unite with God. The Chris- 
tian brought into this mystic union the element of 
love — a great reality. But otherwise this goal with 
Christians as with Plotinus involved the ignoring of 
life's realities. Christians as well as Keo-platonists 
were struggling in earthly life to roach beyond it, out 
of it, after what is for man on earth unreal. Here 
was an abnegation of this life's real loves and acts 
and knowledge. Whereas by a fulfilment of them 
all man does the will of God according to the gospel 
of Christ.' 

I The nnderlfinf; error lay bere. The later systenis of Greek 
philosophy were systems of renunciaCioti. Tliis is cle.irly true of 
later StoicUm; and Neo-platonlsm was a striving in the way iif 
UBrsal fantasy after that which along the paths of actual human 
life and knowledge men bad abandoned. It, too, was a renuacia- 
tion — of the real. Similar ideals, which would suppress one side 
of human life or dream away from all of its Tealitles, the Christian 
Patbeis were bringing Into ChriatiaDity, which was a gospel of f' 
filment, attainment absolute. There could be no more comprohc 
sive error than to direct the tDlness of life, which was Christ's gos- 
pel, toward goals a! apathy, of suppression of life's eletneni 
asiHiticism, or even toward goals of inactive mysticism. Yet this 
was done in the tbird, fourth, and fifth centuries. Says Augnstlr 
"Tbns two laves made these two cities: the love of self even 
despising Ood made the earthly city ; the love of God even to i 
■pi sing self made the heavenly" (Civ. Dei, XIV, 28}. The love 
God means not despising, but honoring self ; and for Christians on 
earth the true love of God must show itself in doing earth's duties 
and living out earth's full life, and not in abandoning all far dreams, 
though the dreams be of Heaven. 



CHAPTER VII 



J PRINCIPLES IN A. CBRIBTUK 



I. Origins of Monasticiam. 

Ysox tlie thoughts of AuguBtiae and Lactantins 
regarding lo7e and the emotions akin or contrary 
to it, we may turn to the practical decision upon 
these matters given by the lives of Christians, Wm 
there some mode of life defiuitely determined on, and 
so strongly and widely followed as to represent Chris- 
tian sentiment ? The problem was, Wliat human feel- 
ings, what loves and interests of this world, shall the 
Christian recognize as according with his faith, and 
as offering no opposition to the love of God and 
the attainment of eternal life? It was solved by 
the growth of an indeterminate asceticism within the 
Christian communities, which in the fourth century 
went forth with power, and peopled the desert with 
anchorites and monks.' 

Monasticism was asceticism; it had also motives 
which were not ascetic. The original meaning of 
auKijcrts, from the verb Sukuv, is exercise for the im- 

1 In the following pages the term "' anchnrite," or " hermit," is 
used to mean a solitary ascetic; the term "monk" to mean % 
ccenobite, or member of an ascetic or monastic community. 
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proTement of the faculties exercised. More espe- 
cially it aignifiea the practice of acts which exerciae 
the soul in virtue or holiness, and acta, however 
painful, which have not this ohject are not ascetic' 
Prayer, intended to move the Deity, is not ascetic, nor 
is sacrifice, if intended to placate Him. But another 
dement is so universally present in asceticism that it 
may be regarded as essential ; this is the thought that 
matter, or, at least, the material and animal side of 
human nature, ia evil. Ascetic practices proceed on 
the idea that the desires representing " the lusts of 
the Sesh " are evil, not merely in their excesses, but 
in their normal operation. And the purpose of aacetio 
acts and abstentions is to increase man'a spiritual 
nature, and purify it by suppressing the senses. To 
the ascetic, normal comfort, not merely its abuse in 
luxury, is evil; so ia normal diet, and not merely 
gluttony ; not only fornication, but all sexual inter- 
course and every mode of life that may bring desire 
of it. Asceticism, then, is that course of life which 
suppresses the senses, purifies the soul from sensual 
deaires, and exercises it in virtue. The aacetie act or 
abstention is that which has this purpose. 

Christian monasticism was to be ascetic in this 
proper sense, in that ita object was to purify and 
strengthen the monk's soul, and make it such that 
it would not fail to win eternal life. Monastic abne- 
gation had aa a further motive the love of Christ and 
the desire to help on His kingdom. In monasticism 

'This purpose, or the cognate purpose of acquiring specific 
powers, was present ia tlia anslerities of lodii 
tlao present in the milder practicua of (littu) Oreoli n 
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the asoetic principle, that the senses are evil and 
I should he suppressed, continually joins with the mo- 
tive of sacrifice for the Kingdom o£ Heaven's sake. 
Thus the system keeps itself in part accord with the 
life of Him who came eating and drioking and pro- 
claiming no fasts or penances or celibacy, but announc- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven, and bidding men live 
unto it in love of God and man, according to whose 
words there might be also eunuchs — as other martyrs 
— for its sake. One man must be burned, another 
must give up his goods, and a third renounce his 
heart's love — for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake, and 
not because marriage is lower than virginity. The 
motives of such sacrifice are not ascetic, but Christian. 

Still another consideration ; acts which may appear 
ascetic are a natural accompaniment of penitence. It 
is the instinct of the repentant soul to mourn in sack- 
cloth and ashes. When the sinner, stung by love of 
the Crucified, turns to penitence, his heart cries for 
punishment. Or he may have fear of hell before 
him and seek to undergo temporal in order to avert 
eternal pain. In either case, penance, aelf-flagella- 
tion, may have motives which are not ascetic When 
St. Martin came to die, he would lie only upon ashes ; 
" and I have sinned if I leave you a different example." ' 
Centuries afterward, when CcBur de Lion — no monk 
and no saint ! — ■was dying, he would be beaten, hang- 
ing head downward, in penitence for his sins. What 
motives entered these deathbed insistences? Some, 
at least, that were not ascetic. 

The earlier ethical ideals of Greek philosophy 

1 Bulpicius Severoa, Epist. HI. 
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included a consideration of the whole nature of 
man, with Bubordiiiatiou of the physical to t.he 
spiritual elementa. From Plato onward, there was 
a growing tendency to regard the aoul as supreme 
and to find human welfare in the soul's freedom 
and independence of circumstances. This waa the 
stoical ideal. But, though ascetic in tendency, Btoi- 
cism was not asceticism, since it had no thought that 
matter was evil, and that the soul should therefore 
be purged from sense-contamination. In its own 
way it reached the conclusion that the emotional 
side of man should be suppressed. Neo-platonism, 
however, held that matter was evil, and so pre- 
sented a philosophic basis for ascetic living, which 
was inculcated by its philosophers. Much in the 
life of St. Anthony might have been rationally based 
on teachings of Plotinus and Porphyry, whose ethics 
bud HDch stress on the purification of the soul from 
the contamination of matter and the ties of sense.* 

So in the first three centuries of the Christian 
etB, ascetic thoughts were familiar to Hellenically 
educated people. Aa Christianity spread among 
tikeaif their ondentanding of it was affected hy con- 
aeptions derived from the later systems of philo»- 
e^bf. Yet it &ks not follow that Hellenic ideas 
««ra smong tib* dbnet caoaes at Christiao monasti- 
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circles, and may have fumlBhed suggestion to Christian 
monks. But nothing more. Monasticiam arose from 
within Christianity, not from, without. 

The circumstances of the early Christian commTini- 
ties were such as to develop a sense of opposition 
between Christianity and the pagan world. The life 
of the Church was many-sided conflict ; to advance in 
spite of imperial persecution and the pagan people's 
hate, and to preserve the Christian faith as delivered 
to the saints, and keep the lives of Christians pure 
from corruption. Christianity was militant from the 
beginning. The Lord had said, " My Kingdom is not 
of this world." The conflict between Christ and the 
World was a matter of universal life ; and its setting 
forth in the gospel of John might be misunderstood. 
How was the Church to realize that all positive ele- 
ments of life were on the side of Christ ? In the 
it epistle of John, the opposition between Chriat 
and the World is absolute. Likewise in the Apocalypse 
all is conflict. To the seer's eye is disclosed the final 
storm, and then the peace of victory — a new heaven 
and a new earth, tears wiped away, no more death, no 
more mourning, no more pain, but the water of the tree 
of life given freely to him that is athirst ; he that over- 
cometh shall inherit, and shall be a son of God. It is 
all a vision of the verity of Christian warfare, shortened 
in the coming of eternal peace : " I come quickly ! " 
" Yea, come, Lord Jesus," cries the heart of liie seer. 

For such a mighty conflict with the world it behooved 
a Christian to be an athlete with his loins girded. 
There was no time for other matters while the conflict 
raged, which was so soon to be crowned with victory 
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at the coming of the Lord. Should Christians hamper 
themselves with ephemeral domestic ties 7 The con- 
flict was not merely with political cruelty and popular 
rage ; it was a warfare to the death, — to the death of 
the Boul or to the death of sin, whereof fleshly lusts 
are bo great and foul a part. These thoughts came to 
communities touched by conceptions of the evil nature 
of matter and the cravings of the flesh. Hence, be- 
sides considerations of the incompatibility of marriage 
with absolute devotion to the Christian warfare, there 
soon came the thought that, although lawful, it was 
not as holy as the virgin or celibate state. This is an 
ascetic thought; while the remaining reasons mili- 
tating against marriage spring from the deaiie to 
devote one's life entirely to other purposes. 

There was no disparagement of marriage in the mind 
of Christ, no misprisal of the life of those whom God 
had joined together. But everything, as call might 
come, must be sacrificed for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
— and there are some who are eunuchs for the Kingdom 
of Heaven's sake ; blessed are the pure iu heart, for they 
shall see God. Such teachings received special inter- 
pretation, perhaps before the apostolic age was past. 
Here the mind of Faul is not the mind of Christ. 
The apostle sees how marriage may conflict with the 
demands of the Christian life ; and his way of stating 
thia- the unmarried man mindeth the things of the 
Lord, the married man mindetli the things of his wife 
-is indicative of a certain disparagement o*^°^*^^» 
itself, a disparagement which appears in o 
nttfltances.' 

>&MlCor.vJl. Butct. ZUckJer. Askeae.e 
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A current of ascetic life may be traced in tlie early 
Cliristian comm unities. Tlaere are hints of the ap- 
proval of celibacy for Christian teachers in The Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles ; apparently at the date of 
this writing there were classes of men in the Church 
who abstained fcom marriage.' Soon approval of celi- 
bacy is shown in both orthodos and heretical (Gnostic 
and Montanist) circles ; it appears In Justin Martyr ; 
it is strong with Cyprian, with Clement of Alexandria 
— and the deed of Origen is well known. After the 
third century, Christian writers are well-nigh unani- 
mous in setting the virgin or celibate state above the 
state of marriage.' 

Modern scholarahip has corrected the earlier exag- 
gerated views of the corruption of the Eoman Empire. 
Yet periods of declining strength are necessai'ily cor- 
rupt: in comparison with the amount of strength and 
virtue existing, there is a greater proportion of weak- 
ness and evil than in a period of advance, however 
rough. It was a phase of declining strength that men 
and women sought the gratification of their passions 
while shunning the responsibilities of marriage. The 
sexual intercourse of the inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire was disproportionately illicit. Such a condi- 
tion tended to disparage marriage. Sternly the Chiia- 
tian Fathers condemned the corruption of the world. 

1 Didache, VI, 3 ; XI, 11 ; and cf. I, 4. 

^ ExceptlauB were the inaak Jovinian and tlie preabyter Yigilan- 
tins of the latter part of tbe fouitb century. See Smitb and Wace, 
Dictiojiary of Christian Biography. Boall, Atcetica, Senno de 
renunciatione saeodi, recognizea that a married man has wider 
responsibilities than a Dtoak, und that married life ia harder to lead 
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Had tliey been free from ascetic tendencies, they 
might have looked to the elevation of marriage and 
the fostering of family life as the true remedy of the 
prevailing dissolute nesa. They would have deemed 
marriage praiseworthy and not merely permissible. 
But now they could not help looking on celibacy as 
the bigber state. In Christianity all but the best 
incurs disparagement. With Christiana, to assert 
titat celibacy is best ia to assert that marriage is not 
good. The Church Fathers could not close their eyes 
tftAeneed of continuing the human race, nor to the 
pfmi sanction of matrimony in the Scriptures. Bnt 
£aF these two facts, the Church of the fifth century 
mig6t have condemned marriage unconditionally. As 
i£ was. the Church lauded celibacy and gradoally re- 
r^oiied is of the clergy.' 

The early Christians who lived as celibates from 
awUiB motives were not an organized order and ap- 
ganmtdy practised no austerities. It appears, however, 
drnn. rJie Pseudo-Clementine Epistles, written near 
the- usginiiiDg of the third century, that at that time 
1 Alnr <aui teadiiig moeh patristic wrttlng Is aaioDUbnl at the 
•XM^ Id wfiieh this straggle with fiesht; lost fllled the tboncbu 
dthestreDphottheFatheri. Autbony UniKitllBcvltti 
OB to not onRpreaetitative of tbe itenenU >iai* «f tka 
idOMb. Chriadans had t« wittlw tbemadvaa In* fr»B tb»lr loMa. 
•ImtfOmiy the Fathns adalt ttet Scrtptnra sanoUou (MTrtap, 
uKMUUiioIottwrtB. ifc,, Jerome: "L*'«I<'""P'*^«^ ^»**- 
iflUtTlictOM ge»«w«r •' E» XXn, Ad Muttodiiom. f W, a tarn- 
jmUim wiiich had gn«t IMI«mm ai the lime. Kp. ^*. »• 
rtMitiha, a rbxta. b M( «Me P> ertrenw. !■ »*• Mfkt^ to 
nhwmlil JCTr.a>a»ia»*Hi>ilJw*tl»e Don-MwU* w 
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virgins and celibates constituted recognized classes 
within the communitj. Certain precepts apply to 
them, and certain modes of life are recognized as fit 
ting, especially for the men belonging to the aacetic 
class of wandering preachers; let these avoid women, 
and not lodge in the same honses with them.' 

The functions of these preachers were gradually to 
be assumed by the clergy. But the celibacy whieh 
they represented could not continue among an undis- 
ciplined body of men living within the communities. 
Those who would keep their virgin state needed bar- 
riers between their temptations and their principles. 
It were best to withdraw from society ; ascetics must 
become anchorites, "they who have withdrawn."' 
Here was clear reason why asceticism should betake 
itself to the desert. But the solitary life is difBcult, 
and beyond the strength of ordinary men.* Solitaries 
would be forced to associate together for mutual aid, 
and then would need regulations under which to live, 
So anchorites tend to become coanobites ; monasticism 
begins. 

Withdrawal from society and association in order 
to render existence tolerable were cognate phases of a 
general movement, the beginnings of which naturally 
are obscure. At the close of the third century an 

1 See " Two Latters on Virginity," AnCe-Nicene Fatheri, Vol. 
VIll, p, 51, etc.; also A. Haraack, "Die Paendo-ClemeDtlntscheD 
Brlefede Virginitate unddie EntatehungdeaMoucbtkumB," Sltze/ir 
berichte der Berlin Akademie, 1891, I, 361-385. These prenchers 
appareatly wete the guccesaoFS to the prophets and Ceacheta referred 
to in Dldachi, XI, etc. 

•8e6,«.ff.,Cassian, Co ni., XIX, 3-8. 
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ascetic and scholastic association existed near Alexan- 
dria under the leadership of pupils of Origen.' But 
already Anthony, the archetype of anchorites, has fled 
to the desert of the Thebaid." Even this man, im- 
passioned for isolation, was soon surrounded hy those 
who yearned to emulate hia example. The desert 
became full of solitaries, who nevertheless, as they 
withdrew from society, tended to draw together for 
helpfulness or edification. 

Anthony was the marvellous devil-fighting recluse. 
A communal life was not to his taste, nor did its regu- 
lation lie within his genius. He was originative only 
as an example, and formulated no monastic rule. Such 
was to come from his younger contemporary Pacho- 
miu3 (285-345 a.d.), who dwelt in upper Egypt, and 
began his ascetic life as a member of a Serapis com- 
munity of recluses. Afterward be became a Christian 
and the imitator of a mighty ascetic named Palieiuon. 
After seven years of discipleship be departed to another 
place, where there came to him a vision commanding 
him to serve the human race and unite them to God. 
Dificiples soon gathered to live under hia direotioti. 
This waa at Tabenna, on the right bank of the Nile, 
opposite Dendei-ah. Pachomius ordered his growing 
community, and prescribed a regula for the life of it« 
members. They increased in numbers, and groups of 
brethren went forth to found other monasteries, the 
members of which also lived under bis direction. 

1 See ZSckler, op. ciC, pp. 176-178. 

1 The majority of schalara regard the Vila Anlonlt aicribed to 
AtluuiMlnB as genaiae. See, generallr, ZuL-kler, op. cit., pp. UO- 
192. Anthony died In tbe year 3S6, at the •Ueged ace of lOB J 
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His regula was the first formulated code of monastio 
life. It directed that each monk should eat accord- 
ing to his needs, and labor according to hia food and 
strength. It also prescribed common meals, to he 
taien in silence, and the manner in which monke 
should sleep, three in a cell; also their dress, their 
fastings, their prayers, their treatment of strangers, 
and other matters. The regula did not demand ex- 
traordinary ansteritiea, nor impose bnrdens beyond 
human strength. 

In the generation after Pachomius' death, when 
the monks of Egypt, of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Asia Minor numbered many thousands, the great 
St. Basil of Cappadocia wrote regalae (5/>m) in the 
form of questions and answers. Their extraordinary 
disorder and confusion made them difficult to follow 
as a rule of monastic life. Tet they were generally 
accepted in the East, and strongly influenced Western 
monasticism. 

Thus in the East, beginning in Egypt, Christian 
asceticism leaves society, flees to the desert, secludes 
itself in hermit ceils, and organizes itself in monastic 
life. At first it is extreme, doiug acts of austerity 
which could but craze or brutalize ; then in communi- 
ties it regulates itself, restrains its insanities, betakes 
itself to labor, and in Christian humility bows its 
neck to obey. It is regulated by the Church through 
Basil. 

The fundamental principles of labor and obedience 
arose from the nature and necessities of monasticism 
and from the spirit of Christianity. The solitary 
teciuse must labor to supply his wants: 
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monks must likewise labor, and may labor to better 
advantage by a division of tasks. Both recluse and 
monk must labor also for the wherewithal to exert 
charity and hospitality, virtues which the monka of 
the East did not lack. No less important was labor 
as a discipline. This vraa recognized in the regula of 
Pachomius. The recluse, too, found labor a necessity, 
if he woiild retain sanity of mind and body. Only it 
was characteristic of the lack of practical purpose in 
the beginning of the movement, that hermits often 
set themselves absurd tasks, as they practised pre- 
posterous austerities. A man like Pachomius, finding 
himself at the head of a community of monks, would 
direct their disciplinary and other labors to usefulness, 
and their ascetic practices to the reasonable exercise 
and betterment of the soul. 

The hermit must labor, though he had no one to 
obey. But from the first establishment of a monaatio 
community, obedience was a necessary principle of its 
existence. There must be rules, and obedience to 
them. Christianitj' emanated from the example and 
the words of Christ. It was conformity to the one 
and obedience to the other, in humility of soul as a 
little child. The authority of the Lord was personal, 
and given to Him from above, not depending on human 
election. From above — fj-om Christ— came the att- 
thority of the apostles, and so on downward in widen- j 
ing circles, even from above. It fell in with general I 
Chrjrtian primrfples that monks should obey an «bbot | 
His also fen in with the habits of tlie Etist, whe».l 
*««tbority emanaftea always from a man. Obedienoai 
ifao apan^ hnax tim manner of moniuiUo origim^l 
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when admiring hermita grouped themBelves arooBd 
one whom they looked upon as their euperior in 
wisdom and sanctity. 

The principle of obedience is assumed by the rule 
of Pachomius, and becomes explicit with Basil, the 
first regulator-general of mooasticism. This mightj 
episcopal saint lays stress upon it. Let caution he 
used in permitting men to enter upon monastic life 
and take its vows ; after that, a monk who refuses 
obedience commits deadly sin. A monk shall not 
follow his own will, hut what is set by others.' In the 
West, more masterfully, monastic life was to be re- 
nunciation of the individual selfish will, and the doing 
of the commands of God, given through those who for 
the monk were God's representatives. 

If the Christian churches had been kept continually 
in the purifying fires of persecution, ascetic devotion 
might have continued to find within them scope for 
its energy and safeguards for its life. The i>ersecuted 
and the martyred did not need to crucify the flesh 
in the desert. Whenever persecution ceased, laxity 
of manners and morals invaded Christian communi- 
ties. From the time of Constantine, it became con- 
venient for the world, evil and good, to cloak itself 
with Christianity. The tremendous increase of mo- 
nasticism, and of the celibate life even outside of 
monasteries, was the answering protest of the fervent 
Christian life. The anchorite and the monk do 
not represent a flight from persecution, from hard- 
ship, or from danger, but a flight from luxury and 
sin, Not in times of persecution, but after the 
iReg./uaius (A), XLI. 
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ChUPCh had this world's peace, their tens became 
thousands.' 

1 la the writings of the Fathers, the martyn are called Christ's , 
Kthletes ; and Athaassius, if it were be who wrote the fantastic but 
noble Hfe of SoAni, AnOioay, applies that term to Anthony. An- 
ihoiij coaceiTed bis ascetic life in the desert as an actual warfare 
with devils, the enemies of his Lord. B; bis TictorieB their power 
was weakened, and so much less evil could they work Christ's 
followers (aae Vita S. Aatonii, 41), Anthony fights the good 
Christian fight, not for bis own soul alone. The story of Anthony is 
tbroogbout a atory of the life of a devoted man, active in love and 
beneficence to all who come to him : " And it was aa if a phyalcJan 
bad been given Ijy God to Egypt. For who, !□ grief, met Anthony 
and did not rotnm rejoicing? Wbo came mourning for hla dead, 
and did not forthwith put off his sorrow '? Who came In anger, and 
was not converted to friendship? What poor azid low-spirited 
man met him, who, heating bim and looking upon him, did not 
despise wealth and console himself in hla poverty? What monk, 
Laving been neglectful, came to him, and became not stronger? 
What yooDg man. having come to the mountain anil seen Anthony, 
did not forthwith deny himself pleaaiue, and love temperance? 
Who, when tempted of a demon, came to bim, and did not find rest? 
And who came troubled with doubts and did not get quietneSH ol 
mind?" — FJfnS, Jnfonii, 87. 

Some of the thougbta inspiring the Vita Anionii reappear in 
Jerome's letter to Heliodorus (Ep. XIV), in which he exhorts this 
wavering monk lo sever atl ties and affections: Do not mind the 
entreaties of those dependent on you, come to the desert and £ght 
for Christ's name. If they believe in Christ, tbey will encourage 
yon; if they do not, — let the dead bury their dead. A monk can- 
not he perfect in his own land ; not to wish to be perfect is a sin -. 
Ie«ve all, and come to the desert. The desert lovea tbe naked. 
"O desert, blooming wilb the flowers of ChrtstI O solitnde, 
whence are brnugbt tbe stones al tbe city of )be Great King! O 
wilderaeas rejoicing close to God ! What would you, brother, in 
the wodd.— yon that are greater than the world? How long ace 
the ahades of roofs to oppress you? How long tbe dungeon of a 
city's smoke? Believe mo, I see more of Ught! Do you tear pov- 
•rt;? Christ called the poor 'blessed.' Are yon terriSedat tabor? 
-•«■ ■M>|ete without sweat is crowned. Do you think of food? 
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On the other hand, in the fifth century, quite oppo- 
site causes also operated to make monks. From the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman Empire had been 
weakening in nurabera and in spirit ; its strength could 
be restored only from the causes of its destruction, the 
barbarians. A great ruler like Diocletian could but 
arrest the downfall ; and not for long was to be real- 
ized the promise of renewed imperial prosperity wbidi. 
Constantine's reign seemed to offer. It was vain for 
men to shut their eyes against the approaching catas- 
trophe. Alaric sacked Rome in 410, and the Roman 
dream of eternal empire was broken. So Augustine 
began the composition of the " City of God " ; it waa 
hardly finished when he lay dying in his episcopal 
city of Hippo in Africa, with the Vandals battering 
down the walls. At no period has the civilized world 
felt barbarian destruction so closing in around it. 
Bomanus orbis ruit, writes Jerome.' 

The troubled condition of the world and the disastrous 
outlook fed monasticism. The athlete of Christ went 
forth from the community as from a bed of luxury. 
Wowcowardsfledfor fear; and many gentle souls sought 
the quiet of hermitage or monastery. This also shows 
the elasticity and adaptability of monasticism, that it 
Faith fears not bnnger. Do yoti drend the naked ground far limbs 
conBumed witli fasts? The Lord lies with you. Does the infioito 
vBstness of the desart fright you? In the mittd iralk abroad in 
Paradise. Does jout skin roughen without baths? Who is once 
washed in Clirist needs not to wash again. And in a word, hear 
the apostle answering; The safTertngs of the present time are not 
to be compared with the glory to come which shall be revealed in 
nsl You are t«o pleasnre-loving, brother, if you wish t( 
this world and hereafter to reign with Christ." 

1 Ep. LX, Ad Meliodorum. 
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could gather numbers from bo many sourceB and be 
strengthened by the aceeasion of opposite characters. 

Althongh Chi-istianity was an active and militant 
religion, a strong influence making for the growth of 
monasticism lay in the impulse given by the Christian 
faith to the contemplative life. Among pagans also, 
in the first centuries of the Christian era, had come a 
yearning for meditation, as may be seen in the lives 
of many Neo-pythagoreans and Neo-platonists. There 
are moods of drowsiness rather than meditation, which 
need no incitement beyond indolence. Otherwise the 
growth of the contemplative life requires a definite 
cause. With the later schools of Greek philoso- 
phy such a cause lay in the yearning for union with 
the divine, and in the growing sense of inability to 
reach it through modes of active reasoning. Sheer 
contemplation of the divine, which transcended definite 
thought, might bring a vision of it, with ecstatic frui- 
tiou. Such feelings fostered contemplation among 
Neo-platonists, who had but the great mystic, ineon- 
oeirable, unlovable One to contemplate. But Chris- 
tianity brought new thoughts of God, and a rush of 
loring feeling which struck the believer's heart with 
a new passion for the Omnipotent Lover, What 
greater fuhiess of love and life, even here in the 
flesh, than to dwell in this ? How could the believ- 
Bi'a thoughts leave it, any more than the lover would 
disperse the golden haze of thought of the beloved, 
which in her absence enfolds bis being? 

God was an eshaustless object of meditation to He- 
brew psalmists. Christianity deepened the spiritual 
life, and hlled it with love's realities. Monk and nun 
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might live in contemplation of them. Sucli contem- 
plation filled the heart as well as mind, — this sweet 
Christian vita contemplaiiva, this alUbeloved Rachel, 
for whom even those aetive souls who have Leah for 
their portion must yearn in spiritual bereavement)' 
to have this, is to be like Mary, and sit at the feet 
of the Lord — and did not the Lord say, Mary hath 
chosen the better part ? 

This fulness of spiritual life and love, which Chris- 
tianity brought, has always been a power making for 
monasticism. The Christian vita contemplatiixi, with 
its wealth of love as well as thought, might satisfy 
and enrapture thousands, while but few could have 
held to the pagan ^tos fleiopjjnicos which Aristotle 
declared the truly human life, and which Eoethius be- 
held stamped on the garments of Philosophy. Women, 
as well as men, might love Christ and think of him 
alone ; but no woman and few men could follow Aris- 
totle's or Eoethius' loveless ^I'os BtafnjTiKo^. Even 
when the pagan contemplative life had become one 
of attempted visioning or ecstasy, as well as one of 
thought, it was so empty of real and definitely directed 
feeling that it could not hold its votaries. Such fan- 
tasy could not people monasteries, much less nunner- 
ies. In the Christian vita contemplativa, there often 
entered a love intense and so personally directed, 
toward the bridegroom Christ, that the life which held 
such love was no life of ascetic renunciation, but one 
filled with the fruition of fulfilled desire, — a life 
ecstatic rather than ascetic. 
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naaticistn look forward to its career of world-Christian- 
ization and world-dominance. 

Moreover, some features whicli were to characterize 
Western monaBtielBm had preyiously shown themselves 
in the East. T"or example, monastic life in the West 
was to be temperate, and not extravagant in its austeri- 
ties. The wild asceticism aud mortification of the 
flesh which had distinguished the monks of Egypt 
and Syria never flourished in the West' But it bad 
been condemned in the East by Pachomius and Basil 
before the West possessed communities of monks.' 
Again, the West is active and practical. Western 
monks were soon to be drawn from their cloisters to 
episcopal, even papal, duties. But this had previously 
happened in the East. Basil the Great, the great 
monk-bishop, preceded Gregory the Great, the great 
monk-pope, by two hundred and fifty years. 

In fine, in Western monasticism there are not to be 

■0 that monks coold do acts at charity. He was also lesa stringent 
In forbidding intercoiiTse with nnns. Sco Basil's Regala A, Cap. 
33; Hepuiu J3, lOS-Ul; also Zockler, op. cit., p. 290; Griltzmacher. 
Btdevtiuiff BenedikU, etc., pp. 42, 43. 

1 Man; groups of Eastern hermits have received tbeir names 
from special ascetio practices; e.g., the Omophiel. *'to ate no 
cooked tood, Cassian, IV, !i2; the Grazers (^oiriiiOi Sozomen, Hial. 
Ece., VI, 33 ; or the Stylites, those who Imitated Bt. Symeon Hty- 
lites hy dwelling on tops oF pillars; see Fila Sancti SimeonU, 
Mlgno, PaCr.Lat.,Yo\. 73, col. 326; Delehaye, "Les Stylites, Saint: 
Symeon et beb imltateurs," Bevvp. den gue»(io7M hutoriguet. Vol. 67 
(1895}, pp. 52-103. Theao people, to be aura, are hennits, rather 
than monlis ; yet they constitute groups, and no group of hermits 
or monks was ever In the West called after any special form of 
asceticism practised by tbem, for the reason that eitreme 
remarkable forms of asceticism were not practised in the Wes 

' See BasU, Jiegvia A, lB-20; B, 13tl~133. 
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found novel creations, and new purposes conaciously 
conceived. "WTiat passed from East to West wa* 
altered by circumstances, and modified by the Western 
character and the exigencies of the advance of Chris- 
tian civilization among barbarous peoples. Uncon- 
sciously Western monaaticism became filled with new 
energies and inspired with new aims. 

Some early distinguishing traits of Western monas- 
ticism can be pointed out. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the Eomanized West' retained something 
of the order and intellectual definiteness which marked 
that most original creation of the Latin geoioi, the 
Bomau law. The West was more capable than the 
East of formulating rules of condoet and at orderiBg 
them in practical schemes of lirii^ Itvaa •tnogar 
than the East in the power of MeH-eoattiA aad idtdit- 
cipline; and it still preserved move of tbe jOvMwl 
energies of life. Accordin^j-, WteUii'ii 
soon evolved a regular order, a 
a power of obedience 
monastic ism did not 
regular corporate life vaa ***^'~H, tb* mtmhttB tt 
which were trained in like cfieettre moie» at ^m if K a t . 
Monks and abbots becane m pmate* aad tMetn «f 
an army; they could 
cute enterprises in ol 
authority tended toward a 
Practically viewed, Eastern 
templative, pointless, inefficintt; «Ue m tte W<(at 
monaaticism became a mighqr 
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power, often directed anew by the intelUgenoe and 
energies and devotion within itself. 

In the moral life also, Western nionasticism orders 
and systematizes its rules. Humility, obedience, chas- 
tity, and other Christian virtues had been inculcated 
and practised in the East. But in the West, moral 
precepts take form as a regular and possible code of 
daily living for every monk, and a. code constituting a 
systematic education in the Christian life. Moreover, 
Western monasticism becomes more completely Chris- 
tian than its Eastern prototype, which contained mnoii 
Hellenism, and sometimes was regarded as a philos- 
ophy, or as a way of life based on knowledge and 
wisdom. Western monasticism tends to omit the Hel- 
lenism, while it codifies the Christian principles of 
Eastern monasticism, and completes them with more 
absolute conceptions of Christian faith and love, auch 
as came to Augustine and to those he influenced. 

Ascetic tendencies began early in Latin Christianity. 
A wide interest in the celibate or virgin life, led in 
retirement, arose in Rome near the time of Athaua- 
sius' sojourn as an exile there, about the year 340. 
There was much material for monasticism whenever 
the movement should seek the solitude of the waste 
places. These modes of ascetic living were encouraged 
by the three great Latin Fathers, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Augustine, with whom, two hundred years after- 
ward, Gregory the Great is ranged as the fourth great 
Father of the Latin Church, and arch-laborer in the 
establishment of monasticism. 

Of these great leaders of Latin Christianity in the 
fourth century, Ambrose directed a cloister of monks 
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near Milan ; Jerome wrote entimeiastic and extrava- 
gant letters to Ms admirers, urging tlie virgin life, 
which he himaelf led, whether in Rome among ador- 
ing women, or in his cell in Palestine, where he also 
counselled and directed. The youngest of this triad, 
Augustine, from the time of his conversion earnestly 
advocated virginity. Late in life he wrote a "libellum" 
as a reffula for a convent of north-African nuns.* The 
qualities which were to distinguish Western monasti- 
cism speak in this writing. It does not discuss ; it is 
not enlightening or educational; it lays down rules 
for the nuns to follow in their daily life, orders them 
to hear the " libellum " read once a week, and — let them 
give thanks to God when, on hearing it, they find they 
have carried out its precepts. Augustine's "libellum" 
was not a comprehensive monastic re.gida ; but its di- 
rections were clear. Inchoate as it was, it presented 
a mode of daily life and governance which any nun or 
monk could understand, remember, and follow. The 
Roman capacity for definite legislative precept is here. 
Before Augustine wrote his libellum, men who had 
experience in monastic and anchorite life began to 
write. Rufinus, friend and enemy of Jerome, trans- 
lated freely the Regulae of Basil, condensing the 
matter, but introducing no order into that chaos.* In 
other Western writings the practical and legislative 
genius of the West may be observed ordering monaati- 
cism and preparing it to be a way of life fit to accom- 
plish tasks other than Eastern monks had dreamed of. 

1 Ep. 211, written 423 a.d. 
Cj^ipriated in Tol. I of Ldcki HolstenlnB, Codtx Regulanan, 
le np at 203 QuestiODBS et Kegpcmsioiies. 
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^^1 First are to be noticed the writings of Cassian, the 

^^M Western compiler and arranger of the data of monas- 

^^M ticism ; and then the Western regulae, the legislative 

^^M documents proper, which direct and order the life of 

^^M the monk. 

^^H Caasian wrote two works upon monasticism. The 

^^H earlier of these, written between the years 419 and 

^^H 426, was entitled De in^itutis Ccenobiorum et de odo 
^^ principalivm vitwrum, remedris libri XII} It pre- 

sented a picture of Egyptian monasticism. His later 
work, the Conlatimies, composed between 426 and 428, 

■ purports to give the discourses of Egyptian abbots, 

edifying to those who should seek to perfect them- 
selves in monastic virtues. The names of the abbots 
are given ; and the Conlationes probably reflect their 
utterances.' Caaaian was not a legislator, but a cem- 

' For the life of Cassian, perhaps a natlTe of GbuI (cIc. 360- 
cir.432),aespi[)1eganiena to the tranalatlan of hla vorbab^E. C.S. 
Oibaoa, in Xlcene Fathers,Vol, XI, 2d Beries, Cassian, Inat,,y, 
i, ftBfs tbat Anthony said that a monk should not go to one man to 
learn all the lirtnas, bnt go to many, Beekisg to learn from eadi 

■ the virtne in which he excels, St. Basil the Great travelled through 

Egypt, Palestine, CiEla-Byrla, and Mesopotamia to see saintly ancho- 
rites and monks. Thus many finished their education in asceticism. 
Compare also the trip of Jerome and Faula, described by Jerome in 
Ep. 108, Ad Ejiilochium. 

> For example, he reports the discourse of Abbot Hoaas of the 
desert of Scete upon the scope and purpose of moDastic life. Sayi 
Muses, in Aristotelean-Clceronlan way: " Omnes artes ac diaclpli- 

tnae scopon qnendam, id est destinationem, et telos, hoc est finem 
proprlam habent." The Kingdom of Heaven U the monk's final 
goal ; but we may distinguish betveen that and the meani which 
form a subsidiary end : " FlnU quldem nostiae pmfessioula nt dlxl- 
tnus regnnm del sen regnum caelorum est, destinatio vero, id eit 
scopos, pnritas cordis, sine qua ad ilium finem imposBiblle est 
qnemplam pervenlre" {Conl., 1, 2-4). 
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piler of information. He does not give positive direc- 
tions for the daily life of monks, but a systematic 
presentation of monastic customs. He may be ex- 
pected, also, to set forth the ethical priuoiples of 
monaaticism in such a way that they can readily be 
made into a mode of life. 

In the preface to the Institutes he says that he 
will not speak of the miiacles wrought among the 
mouks, but will set forth the " institutions and rules 
of tbeir monasteries, and especially the origins, causes, 
and remedies, according to their traditions, of the 
principal vices, which they say are eight." He believes 
that nothing wiser can be found for the West than 
the customs and rules of the ancient monasteries of 
Egypt or Palestine, except that, owing to the difference 
of climate or babits, certain details may, for Gaul- 
ish monks, need to be balanced by borrowings from 
the other parts of the East. Whereupon, he tells in 
the first book what he has observed regarding the 
dress of monks in Egypt. In the second and third 
books he describes the "modus canonicus" of prayers 
and psalms by night and by day. The fourth book 
explains more generally the institutes of the renun- 
ciants, to wit, the monks, those who renounce this 
world ; their probation before admission ; why they 
may not bring anything into the monastery ; why 
they must lay aside their clothes and receive 
Others from the abbot ; and other rules for their 
daUy life and conduct. The author gives many 
examples of the proficiency of the Egyptian mouks 
in virtues of obedience and humility, and he quotes 
an abbofs discourse to a candidate, in order to 
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show how true and spiritual must be the moni's 
reuunciatioD.' 

The author passes, at the beginning of the fifth 
book, to a discussion of the eight principal vices of 
monastic life which are the following : "primum gas- 
trimargiae (gluttony), quae interpretatur gulae concu- 
piscentia, seatndum fomicationis, tertivm Jilargyriae, 
quod ijitelligitur avaritia, vel ut proprius ea^arimaiur, 
amor pecuniae,, quartum irae, quintum tristitiae, aeaiwa 
acediae, qtiod est anxietas sioe taedium cordis, septimum 
cenodoxiae, quod aonat vana seu inania gloria, octa/owm 
Buperbiae." ' 

This series is given by two Greeks, Evagrius Pon- 
tious (d. cii. 401) « and St. Kilus Abbas (d. cir. 430).* 
They describe these eight vices and speak of their ill 
effects upon the monk; they also mention means by 
which he may overcome them. But Evagrius is too 
inexplicit to afford practical help in daily life; awl 
Nilus is discursive and rhetorical in his comments 
on these vices and their remedies. He is also touched 
by the Eastern Hellenic apathy or absence of desire; 
diraficui, he says, is the strong defence of the monk 
against triatitia (Kvirq) and other vices.* 

It is uncertain whether Cassian waa acqi 



1 On the three kinds of call (aocatio) to be a maok, and the three 
ronniiclaCioDB, see Cuiii., Ill, 4-6; and compaie BbbU, "De nnon- 
datlone," Seg./usins (4), 8. 

*CaxB]aa,Inst., V, 1. 

■ Upit 'AntrdAioi- m^l iu> iiru ht^iaitiiy (De octo vltioaia CogltS- 
tioDlbns), Galiandna, BiUioteca reterum Patrum, VII, p. 575. 

* nipl Tuv uTu TMviiarub tJc nanipian (De octo BpiritihuB malltiiie), 
iSigDe, PatT. Oraec, T9, col. 1148. The Greek names 
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with theae writings of Evagrius and Nilus : hia treat- 
ment sometimes closely parallels theirs ; ' at any rate 
all drew from the same general sources. But the 
Latin writer is more explicit and systematic, and 
more practically helpful in setting forth the remedies 
and showing how the monk may direct his efforts 
toward perfecting himself in the virtues which are the 
destroyers of these faults,' His exposition of the 
eight vices and their remedies constitutes a coherent 
scheme for perfecting the monk in the virtues of the 
Christian life. The vices are treated as if they were 
spiritual diseases ; rules are given for their diagnosis ; 
the remedies are stated with directions as to using; 
and a regimen of virtuous thought and conduct ia set 
for the convalescent sou!.' 

Moreover, Cassian's exposition represents a scheme 
of life in which the ethical principles are Christian, 
not pagan, stoical -eclectic for example. They are not 
self-reliant principles, but religious ; prayer and the 
grace of God enable the monk to fulfil them. And 
the seal of Christianity is set upon this monastic 
scheme of life by holding pride to be the worst of 
sins : ' for so it is from the Christian standpoint, being 

I E.g., compare Evagrias, ib., Cap. VII, on iinii.a with Cassiao, 
/!«(., X, 1-3. 

* All three wrttere regard these varioi 
or evil thoQgbU or diapositious, aod so 

^fraflU.nciai, Isuuir; e.g., nopvEiai Ea>>" 



a evil spirits, — 
. Books V to XU 



_ a and aceiiia in Booka 

« and X o't Intl., also^ M^iaUj, XII, 29-33, on the gymploma uul 
mediea of spiritual pride. 
■JnU., XIL, letseq. 
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a tiling self-reliant and God-defiaDt, vitli none of ^• 
spirit of the little child. Pride might be a ps^an to 
tue; in Christianity it could only be the worst of Tioes. 
Sooting it out means the expulsion of the pagan spirit 
" from Christian ethies. In Benedict's still more con- 
structive exposition the chief Christian virtue is hu- 
mility, pride's opposite. 

The greatness and eEBciency of the regula of Bene- 
dict of Nursia' did not lie in its inventive originality, 
but in its wise revision and constructive use of mo- 
nastic principles and experience. A tabulation of the 
special resemblances and divergences between Bene- 
dict's regulations and those of his predecessors would 
not give an adequate idea of his regula. He was ac- 
quainted with the writings of Jerome and Augustine; 
but appears to have made chief use of Basil and Cas- 
sian.' It is doubtful whether he knew of the regula of 
his contemporary, Csesarius of Aries. Using his ma- 
terials with discrimination, he added to them from his 
own spiritual life and from his experience as director 
of monks. 

The regula of Benedict gained universal dominion 
among the monks of the West, superseding other 
authorities. Compared with the regulae of Basil, it 
was as a clear and ordered code is to a mass of ques- 
tions and answers. No one could find a definite and 
explicit rule of conduct in Basil; Benedict's regula 
...^as just such a rule. Again, the works of Caasian, 
thougb systematic, contained no regula. Yet the 
necessary principle of monasticiam was obedience; 
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so it needed a definite law authoritatively prescribed. 
The rule of Cjesariua of Aries was such ; but it was 
too short, and left much unprovided for.' The rule of 
Colnmban lacked definite directions for the details of 
daily living, and was excessive in its ascetic demands. 
Benedict's rule was wise and temperate, definite and 
explicit in its regulations for the guidance of the monk 
through each hour of the night and day. 

Where the regula of Benedict differed from any of 
these writings, it differed by containing more of the 
distinguishing qualities of the Latin West. It embod- 
ied and expressed these in so far as they were passing 
into monastlcism. The Boman qualities which made 
the Eoman law practical, definite, orderly, and compre- 
hensible, appear in Benedict's regula, and distinguish 
it from the regula of Basil. The authoritativeness 
of Rome distinguished Benedict's regula from the In- 
stitutes and Conlationea of Cassian ; it was law and 
not discussion. Its sufficiency of detail and clear 
definiteness made it practical and Eoman, while dis- 
tinguishing it from the regulse of Aiignatine, Caesarius, 
and Columban. And Benedict's regula was sufficiently 
strict, sufficiently stern, and adapted to the character 
and needs of Western monasticism. Few writings can 
be compared with it for effective combination of re- 
ligious precept and practical direction. Discretions 
praecipua, aermone luculenta, is Gregory's comment on 
it' 

Potent inflaences made for its dominance ; it was 

> It JH not over tno folia pages In length. See Holstenius. Codex 
Rigulanan,!, pp. Ii5-U7; M'lgue, Patr. Lat., 67, cut. WSS. 
* Dialog., 11, Chap. 3ii. 
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authoritatively reeommeiideii by Gregory the Great 
Wheresoever his activity reached, there reached lui 
influence in favor of monasticism and the regula ot 
Benedict.' Hia successors also zealously favored it 
Gregory and his successors, however, did not happen 
accidentally to advocate Benedict's rule instead of 
some other, but because it was the best. The fame of 
Benedict's piety and of the miracles ascribed to him 
may at first have promoted the acceptance of his 
regula, which in turn increased the marvels of the 
great saint's legend. 

lu order to make clear some of the qualities of the 
Benedicti regula monadionim, its ethical precepts may 
be noticed, and then the character of ita more specific 
regulations. The former are contained mainly in the 
prologue and in the fourth to the seventh chapters, 
and thus are grouped together in the first part of the 
regula. In spirit anil letter these precepts are reli- 
gious and Christian, with no trace of stoico-pagan feel- 
ing or principles. They are simple and frequently 
Biblical in phrase. Considered individually, they are 
direct, pertinent to daily life, and widely applicable; 
collectively, they constitute a complete scheme of re- 
ligious ethics and a consistent mode of holy living.' 

1 Thus the regula ot Benedict reached England with AugUHtina 
of Caiiterbnry. See, generally, Griilzmacher, Bedeuiuiig, etc., 
pp. 51-71, who, however, uuderestimateB the effect of the distin- 
guishing qualities of the regulii itself. Ad importaDt circumstance 
■was that the monka of Monte Casaino, after the destruction of their 
monastery by the Lombarda ia 580. went to Rome, and were given 
a cloister near the Lateran by Pope Pelagius, Gregory's predecessci, 
le pops In 592. 

* Gregory says that Benedict's regulit was a reflection ot his lite- 
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"Hear, O son, the precepts of the master and 
incline the ear of thy heart ; ' freely accept and fulfil 
the admonitions of the good father, that through the 
labor of obedience {oboedientiae lahorem) thou mayeat 
return to Him from whom thou hast departed through 
the desire of disobedience." Thus the prologue opens 
■with words of eshoi-tation addressed to those who 
■would renounce their own wills and take up the arms 
of obedience to fight under the Lord Christ, and in all 
their Btrivinga turn to him with instant prayer. The 
prologue sustains throughout the opening note of 
exhortation, and speaks in tones adapted to impress 
an humble, obedient and devoted mood upon the 
hearer ; Let not our evil acts distress Him who 
thought us worthy to be called sons ; that the angered 
father may not disinherit his sons, nor the angry lord 
give over to everlasting punishment those wicked 
servants who will not follow him to glory,' Let us 
arise from sleep, as the Scriptures bid us, — and keep 
our tongues from evil. Lord, who shall dwell in thy 
tabernacle ? Brothers, hear the Lord answering : 
He who goes without spot and works justice; who, 
speaks truth in his heart, and whose tongue speaks 
no guile ; who does no evil to his neiglibor ; those who, 
fearing the Lord, are not elated over their due obser- 
vances, but, knowing they can do nothing good in 
themselves, say with the prophet: Not unto us, 
Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name give glory. 

The Lord says in the gospel, Whoso heareth My 

> Cf. Psalm iliv. 11 and Jerome, Ep. 22, 1. 

> Ood is lookad to bolb as matter and as father through tbeaa 
opening paragraphs. 
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words and do«th them, I will liken him unto a. wise 
jnan who built his house upon a rook. Behold, for 
the correction of sins, the day of this life is accorded 
unto us, as the kind Lord says, I desire not the death 
of a sinner, but that he should be converted and live. 
Therefore, let our hearts and bodies be prepared tfl 
' carry on the warfare of obedience ; and what to out 
nature is impossible, we must ask of the grace of 
God. 

The fourth chapter is a statement of the rules ot 
the Christian life (instrumenta artis apiritucUis) ~ 
inprimis to love the Lord God with all thy heart and 
thy neighbor as thyself. Then, not to Vill or steal or 
commit adultery, and what we would not have done 
to us not to do to others ; to deny ourselves and fol- 
low Christ; to chasten the body and love fasting; to 
refresh the poor, clothe the naked, comfort the 
Borrowing j to keep oneself a stranger to temporal 
affairs (mectili actibus se facere 01161111711) ; to set nothing 
before the love of Christ ; to hold no anger, nor false- 
ness ; not to return evil for evil, to suffer injury with 
patience ; to love enemies ; to bless those who revile ; 
not to be proud or drunken, or gluttonous, or sleepy 
or sluggish, or a grumbler or backbiter; to hope in 
God; to attribute the good in us to God, knowing 
that our acts are always evil ; to fear the day of 
judgment, tremble at Hell (gekennam), ardently de- 
sire eternal life, with the expectation of death daily 
with us ; to know that God sees ns everywhere ; to 
bring to Christ the evil thoughts coming to our hearts 
and disclose them to our spiritual superior; to keep 
our mouths from evil or foolish speech, and not love 
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much speaking, or utter words causing laughter; to 
hear the holy readings (lectiones sanctas) willingly ; 
to be diligent in prayer; daily with tears to confesa 
our sins in prayer to God ; not to do the desires of the 
flesh ; to hate our own will ; to obey the words of the 
abbot, though he do otherwise himself ; to wish to be 
holy sooner than to be called so ; to fulfil the com- 
mands of God in daily acts, love chastity, hate no 
one, have no envy, love not strife, avoid conceit, ven- 
erate the elders, love the juniors, pray for enemies in 
the love of Christ, agree with thine adversary, and 
never despair of the mercy of God. 

If all these instruinenta artis spiritualia are sedu- 
lously fulfilled by us day and night, that reward shall 
be ours from the Lord, as He has promised ; what eye 
hath not seen, nor ear hath heard, which God hath 
prepared for those who love Him. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to the mighty virtue of 
obedience, — oboedientia sine mora — so befitting those 
who deem nothing dearer to them than Christ For 
the sake of the sacred service which they have pro- 
fessed, or from fear of hell or for the glory of life 
eternal, as soon as anything is commanded by a 
superior (a viajore), as if it was divinely ordered, let 
him make no delay in doing it. Those upon whom 
presses the love of attaining eternal life, who do not 
follow their own decision or obey their own desires, 
but walk according to the judgment and bidding of 
another, living in monasteries (in coenobiis), desire an 
abbot to be over them. Surely these imitate Him 
who said, I came not to do My own will, but the will 
of Him who sent me. Such obedience will be accepta- 
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ble to God and sweet to men, if what is ordered is 
performed ntnt trepide, non tepide, non tarde, aut cum 
murmorio. The obedience which is yielded to supe- 
riors (majoTibus) is offered to God ; for He Himself 
said : Whoso heareth you, heareth Me ; and, God 
loveth a cheerful giver. But if the disciple obeys 
with a bad will, and with murmuring, he will not be 
accepted of God nor will grace come to him from his 
act; and he will incur the penalty of those who mui- 
mur, unless he make amends. 

The prologue of Benedict's regula esborta the 
hearers, affects theii mood, and impels them toward 
ready acceptance of all that follows : the fourth chap- 
ter contains the sum of the precepts constituting the 
piety of a monk ; while the fifth and sixth speak 
more specifically of obedience and silence. The 
seventh chapter is in itself an ethical system in which 
one virtue, that is, one fundamental principle of mo- 
nastic piety, is analytically expanded, to show that its 
fulfilment includes and requires a complete Christian 
life. This chapter " on the tivelve stairs of humility " 
is the great example of how the precepts of monastic 
and Christian living, having been gathered and sys- 
tematized by others, are by Benedict's regula made 
anew into an organic unity fitted to constitute the 
life of a Christian monk. This chapter pictures a 
type of character. 

The divine Scripture calls to us, brothers, saying: 
Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased, and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. Thus it 
shows us that every exaltation is a kind of pride. 
Therefore, brothers, if we wish to touch the euiomit 
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of complete humility and reach that heavenly exalta- 
tion to which we ascend through the humility of the 
present life, we must by our ascending acts erect 
those stairs which appeared in Jacob's dream, on 
which the angels were shown to him descending and 
ascending. By this we should understand descent , 
through exaltation and ascent through humility. The 
upright stairway is our life on earth, which a heart 
humbled by the Lord raises to heaven. The sides 
of this stairway we call our body and soul ; in them 
the divine summons (evocatio) sets the stairs of hu- 
mility or discipline to be ascended. 

The first stair of humility is, if, setting the fear 
of God continually before our eyes, we never forget 
His commands, always remembering that those who 
despise Him go to Hell because of their sins, and 
that eternal life is prepared for those who fear Him : 
and we must guard ourselves every hour from sins 
and faults of thought, tougue, eye, hand, foot, will, and 
cut off the desires of the flesh, knowing that we and 
our deeds are always beheld by Him and told Him 
by the angels. 

The second stair of humility is, if any one, loving 
not his own will, delights not in fulfilling his desires, 
but imitates in his deeds that saying of the Iiord, I 
came not to do my own will, but His who sent me. 

The third stair is, that each for the love of God, 
should subject himself in all obedience to his superior 
(majort), imitating the Lord, of whom the Apostle 
says. He made Himself obedient to the Father unto 
death. 

The fourth stair is, if in hard and vexatious matters, 
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and even when suffering undeBerved injuries, W6 obey 
readily, and weary not, nor turn aside: He who per- 
se vere a to the end shall be saved.' 

The fifth stair is, if we conceal no evil thought or 
privily committed sin when humbly confessing to the 
abbot. 

The sisth stair is, if the monk is content imdei 
every deprivation and indignity and whatever is im- 
posed upon him, and deems himself as but a bad 
workmEui. 

The seventh stair is, if the monk not only call 
himself least and vilest of all, but believe it in his 
heart. 

The eighth stair is, if the monk does nothing save 
what the regula of the monastery or the example of 
the elders bids him. 

The ninth stair is, if the monk keeps his tongue 
from speaking, and preserves silence until questioned. 
The tenth is, if he be not prone to laughter; the 
eleventh is, when the monk speaks, that he speak 
gently and humbly with gravity, in few words and 
rationally. 

The twelfth stair is, if the monk not only in his 
heart, but in his demeanor, show humility always — 
in God's work, in the oratory, in the monastery, in 
the garden, in the road, in the field, or wherever he 
may be, and always stand or walk with head inclined 
and with looks fixed upon the ground. At all times 



t Here and elsewhere, when I have tried to tranalate the sub- 
stance of BenediGt's puagraphs, 1 have omiCCed for the sake of 
brevit; d nnmbeT of Bcrlptare qnotatlons, which are admltablf 
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he should judge himself guilty of his sins, saying in 
his heart with the publican in the gospel, Lord, I a 
sinner am unworthy to lift my eyes to the heavens. 

The monk who rises by all these stairs of humility 
will quickly reach that perfect love of God which . 
sends away fear, whereby all those thinga which 
formerly he kept to, not without trembling, he will 
begin to guard without any labor, naturally from 
habit, not now from fear of Hell, but from love of 
Christ and delight in the virtues.' 

The precepts of Benedict's rule are strikingly posi- 
tive, prescribing rather than forbidding. The great 
abbot knew that vices are best eradicated by cultiva- 
tion of the opposite positive virtues. So his great 

1 With Benedict's chapter on humility eompara Casaian, Intl., 
IV, 33-43, especial]; Chap, 33, nhich contaiaH a Illce BrrniigemenC 
ot the hamilities. Tliese chapters of Cassiaii purport to coatsua 
the discourse of an Egyptian ablmt to a yonng monk. The sum- 
mary at the eDd of Cbap. 43 is interesting in form: "Audi ergo 
paacls oidinem, per quern Hcandere ad perfectionem summnm slna 
nllo labore ac difficnltate praevaleas. Princlpium nostrae salutla 
ac saptentiae Becnnctuia scriptnras timer domini est. De llmoie 
dumini nascitur compimctio saiutaris. De coDpunctiiine coriiis |>ro- 
] cedlt abrenuntlalio, id est nuditas et contemptus omnium fariilta- 
ittm. De nnditate hnmilitas procreatnr. De humilitate geiieratuc 
mortificatiu voluntatnm. Marti ficatione voluntatum exetirpatitur 
ntque mareescunt uniTersa ritia. Expulsione vitiorum virculM 
traticant atque sHccrescnnt. Pullolatione Tirtutiim puritas Cordis 
adqulrltur. Puritate cordis apostolicae caritatis perfectio posslde- 
lur." The form of this sammary recalls to minrt Gotama's Chain . 
ot Cansation ; bob Taylor, Anaent Ideals, I, p. S7. Doubtless, the 
■ymbolical number twelve — (welue stairs of humility — contributed 
to the observance of the seventh chapter of Benedict's regula, just 
as the fact that Chap. 4 contained nei-enty-lico " Instrumeuta artis 
•plritoalis" impressed tbat chapter on mediieval minds, who nrere 
w fond of cettala significant numbera. 
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aeventh chapter aaya little of that chief of vices, pride ; 
but shows how to develop to the full that chief Chris- 
tian virtue, humility, which will leave no place for 
pride. The monk's soul shall be filled with virtue, 
and not merely void of vice. His life shall be positive 
and not negative.' 

Having thus set the principles of the monk's right- 
eousness so as to form a way of living, the monastic 
lawgiver has yet au important task. The monk's 
heart is inclined to listen ; he has received hia lessons 
in the principles of his righteousness, — he is humble 
and obedient. But the days and hours of his life 
need definite regulation ; for his rule of life is humil- 
ity and obedience, and he must have detailed orders, 
in the carrying out of which he may know that he 
ia always obeying. Hereby wilt each monk, and, in 
greater measure, the order collectively, gain the habit 
and form of disciplined and efficient obedience. 

The remaining and by far the larger part of Bene- 
dict's rule is taken up with definite directions for each 
hour of the day and night. And as Benedict's con- 
structive righteousness appears in his statement of 
general principles, so equal practical wisdom and mod- 
eration, combined with requisite disciplinary strictness, 
are shown throughout the more detailed regulations for 
the government of the monastery and the lives of the 
monks. Those general principles had for their aim 
the attainment to the love of God and life eternal 
through the cultivation of the Christian virtues ; the 

1 The spirit ol Benedict's rule Is in accord ffitli tbe Augiiatinian 
conception of sin as deBcioncy, — the absence of rlgbteo 
love of Qod. 
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detailed regulations have likewise the pnrpoae of per- 
fecting the monk, in these virtues, that they maj work 
their perfect work.' 

The rule provides for the choice of an abbot, and 
points out what qualities he should possess and how 
he should rule." That the choice might fall on one of 
the younger monks, and that they also might speak in 
the counsel of the brothers,' was likely to make for 
progress. On the other hand, the principle of sub- 
ordination, for the most part of younger to older 
monks, was recognized in orders of precedence estab- 
lished among them,* Moreover, the abbot is to be 
obeyed as the representative of the Lord; and be- 
tween him and the monks were ranged the praepositus 
and the deacons, to aid his administration of the 
monastery. 

The mode of receiving candidates, and their dis- 
cipline until the time of taking the threefold vow of 
stabilitas, conversio moTum, and oboedientia, is carefully 
regulated.' And the regula has definite and detailed 
provision for all matters which make up the substance 
of monastic life. For example, it regulates the psalms 
and prayers and readings for the hours of the day and 
night, and for the different times and seasons; also 
the punishments for lighter and more serious faults in 
monks, extending to expulsion from the order; the 
care of the sick, the cooking, and other necessary 
work for the mouEistery; the meals and the measure 
and character of the monks' food and drink, their 
hours of daily labor, their garments, their manner of 



* Chap. 63. 



' Chap, 58. 
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sleeping, and their conduct when away from the 
monastery; also the reception of strangers, and the 
relations of the monks toward ontsiders. Monks 
might not own property ; • but this restriction did not 
apply to the monastery. 

Through these practical regulations run deep chorda 
of Christian piety ; all acts are to be done in the spirit 
of the principles of the regula, that is, in the spirit of 
humility and Christian love, and the following of 
Christ. "Let the Cellai'arius (steward) of the monas- 
tery be chosen from the congregation, wise, sober, 
temperate, not puifed up, nor turbulent nor insolent 
nor wasteful, but fearing God, — who shall be a 
father to all the congregation. Let him not afBict 
the brothers ; if a brother asks what is unreasonable, 
he should not spurn the request, but, explajniug with 
humility, he may deny what is ill-asked." ' Such a 
man shall the Cellararius be ; and likewise the por- 
tarius (doorkeeper), senex sapieiis qui sciat accipere 
reaponsum et reddere.' Regarding the treatment of 
strangers applying at the monastery : " Let aU strang- 
ers be received as Christ, because he himself shall say, 
' I was a stranger, and ye took me in.' " * 

Notwithstanding its directness as a moral code and 
its detailed regulation of monastic life, the regula of 
Benedict was such that further aims than it expressed 
could be introduced among the companies of monks 
who lived according to its commands. The regula 
said nothing of the pursuit of learning, or of the 
missionary and civUizing activity of monks. It did 
prescribe manual labor; and also made provision for 
1 Clap. 33. "Chap. 3L " Chap. 6G. * Chap. 53. 
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the study of Scripture and the writings of the Fathers.' 
Olioaitaa inimica est animae, et idea certis temporibus 
occupari debenl fratrea in Idbore manum, certia itemm 
horis in lectione divina : ' and therefore it fixes the 
hours of manual labor and of divina lectio for the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. All labor was not the 
same; the heavier labors of the field were not re- 
quired of the weak;' and if there were artijicea 
among the monks, they might humbly ply their arts, 
and the product should be sold at a low price for the 
monastery.* There was nothing in the regula which 
should forbid monks, under the abbot's approval, 
turning from the labor of the plough to the labor of 
the pen, after Cassiodorua and others had shown the 
Benedictines this way of serving God. 

The regula of Benedict drew stricter bands of clos- 
ure than the regulae of Basil. The Benedictioe mon- 
astery should include all necessaries for the monks, 
"that there may be no need of their wandering 
abroad, which does not profit their souls." ' More- 
over, when strangers were received within the walls, 
no monk, unless directed, could associate or speak 
with them ; ' nor could a monk receive letters from 
parents or others in the world, without the abbot's 
permission.' And his vowa of obedience to the regula, 
once finally made, were irrevocable. This all helped 
to perfect discipline. Seclusion from the world was 
for the monk's salvation, which, however, demanded 
also that the monk should do the will of Christ. And 
the closure provisions of Benedict's regula held greater 
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possibilitiea for monastic action upon the world than 
Basil's laxer rules. Impelled by exigencies which 
were opportunities, the genius of the West was to 
enter into Benedict's monastic rule, and find it t» be 
a goodly mode of life, in which he who would could 
serve God mightily in missionary labors among ba^ 
barians, as well as in prayer and contemplation, or by 
copying manuscripts in the cloister. 



III. 77ie Monastic Character ^^H 

Monaaticism and dogma, these are two great legacies 
bequeathed by the transition centuries to the Middle 
Ages: dogma the interpretation of Christianity in doc- 
trinal formulation, mouasticism the interpretation of 
Christianity in a way of life, the chief practical mode 
of Christianity set by the transition centuries and 
accepted by the Middle Ages as the perfect Christian 
life. Dogma was expressed in terms of Greek philoso- 
phy ; but pagan elements have been eliminated from 
monasticism. It is the contrast of contrasts with all 
that is antique. Although not a complete interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, still it is Christian. Ajid one rea- 
son why the man of the Middle Ages in his religious 
thought and feeling is less pagan than the Grteco- 
lioman Christians of the third, fourth, or fifth centu- 
ries lies in the fact that the Middle Ages received 
Christianity through monasticism and looked to that 
as the ideal Christian life. 

The monastic life, as it assumed definite form under 
the legula of Benedict, might hold divergent motives. 
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Its strength and inapiration was the love of God and 
the desire of an eternal life wherein the chief element 
of bhsB should be the love of God more nearly realized 
in ecstasy and vision. On eai'th, the love of God must 
be fostered, and the conditions of attainment of eter- 
nal life must he fulfilled, in the spirit and according 
to the precepts of Christ as interpreted in the transi- 
tion centuriea. Western monasticism takes its form 
from the interpretation of Cliristianity by the Latin 
Fathers and the Western monastic regulators, who un- 
consciously modify and add to the interpretations of 
the East. Its constant endeavor ia to eliminate the 
emotions and desires which oppose entire consecration 
to the love of God and the attainment of eternal life ; 
and to cultivate the human qualities which serve these 
final ends, and the relationships with fellow-men which 
fulfil the love of God in love of man according to the 
words of Christ. 

Chief among the emotions and desires — to wit, the 
lusts — to be^ eliminated was passionate love between 
the sexes. Hence one most holy form of human love 
was excommunicated from the perfect Christian life. 
The reasons for this rejection include well nigh all 
the causes of monasticism heretofore discussed. All 
sexual desire was condemned, every mode of life in- 
volving it was excluded, and whatever might occasion 
it was forbidden. Mainly to this end was the monk's 
diet regulated, his fasts prescribed, and his intercourse 
with the world restricted. 

Sexual desire was evil. Moreover, marriage and the 
claims of family were an impediment to a life led in 
devotion to the love of God. 
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cism barred or sternly held in cheek the love apring- 
ing from ties of blood, the father's love, the mother's, 
the son's, the daughter's, the brother's, the sister's. 
There was no sensual lust in these ; yet any one of 
them might distract the soul. Cjjatt ony was also evil 
in itself and conducive to still more evil lust. It 
should be checked by sparing diet and set fasts. An- 
ger was likewise evil. There could be no place in the 
monk's heart for this passion having ill as its desire. 
Nor might the mouk be canons, a base and selfish 
feeling, involving lust for the vainglories of this life, 
manifestly distracting from devotion to God's glory,— 
indeed, a passion fastening the monk to eai-th. Top- 
ping all other sins was pride, the swelling vanity of 
self-reliance and self-lovej" an obstacle to any right 
attitude of the Christian soul. These vices might be 
suppressed and yet the soul be barren if it were rest^ 
less and despondent over the lost vanities of life and 
the tardy coming of the love of God. This was failure 
in devotion, emptiness, when the soul should be filled 
with love of God. 

The soul pure from fleshy lusts, nor distracted by 
affections leading aside from God ; the soul which 
knows not anger, and does not desire the glittering 
vanities of life, which is not puffed up in conceit, and 
yet has all devotion's energy, — this soul is a fit recep- 
tacle for the holy spirit and the grace of God. Ener- 
getic, yet not trusting in itself, devoted, yet unto 
nothing save what comes from God ajid leads to Him, 
hopeful and proud in Him alone, this soul is strong in 
faith, obedience, and humility. The spirits of these 
virtues unite in love of their great end ajid aim and 
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source and sanction, — God. The soul has nothing in 
and through itself, but all from God and in Him. He 
is its life, its joy, its love, its contemplation, as it waits 
expectant on Hia grace to do Hia will. And God so 
great, so iniinite, so near, so guarding and caretaking, 
so closely loving, who suffered foe every man and 
every woman — ^to such a God such a soul clings in 
the passion of devotion, begotten by God's love. It 
■will dwelt ever in the thought of Him, a happy pil- 
grim moving along the sweet, quiet, yearning ways of 
the Christian vita contemplativa. 

Yet this soul dwells also in the flesh, among fellow- 
sojourners. It is humau, and its great relationship 
to God must be in part reflected and fulfilled in con- 
sistent relationships toward men. As the Christian 
spirit lived through its desert hermit life and re- 
gained its sanity and wholeness, this became clear to 
inonasticiam. The relationship of the soul to God 
was supreme; relationships toward men must never 
ignore their final end, the fulfilment of the relation- 
ship to God. To order and adjust them to this end 
was the problem ; its solution was the cloister, where 
the lives of all reflect the love of God in human rela- 
tionships. The monk shall love his brethren unto God, 
exercising obedience and humility, in the energy of 
love and patience. This is the key to monastic organ- 
ization and its rules. The love of God, the attain- 
ment of eternal life in Him, is the monk's end and 
aim ; he cannot love his brethren or himself save in 
love ordered toward this end ; he must love himself, 
and them as himself, unto this end. Therefore it is 
his brother's spiritual welfare, as his own, that hi& 
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love serves ; it cannot cherish evil in the brother or 
himself, or aught distracting from the common end. 
In love and humility toward God and man, the abbot 
must direct, and the monk obey ; in love and humil- 
ity monks must go through their days, perform their 
acts of laboi for the good of all and the glory of God, 
aflt toward each other not in idle foolishness of in- 
tercourse, but so that all may advance toward God 
and eternal life. To these ends were monastic regu- 
lations, so that each act of the monk's life should be 
an act of obedience and humility, done in love of God 
and man. Even in prayers and spiritual devotions, 
the monk shall observe set times and seasons, lest he 
be proud or puffed up at his progress. 

The ideal monastic character was that which co^ 
responded to these principles. And in hiuidreds of 
instances a personality with such a character did re- 
sult; a personality when directing faultless in humil- 
ity and obedience to God, faultless in humility and 
obedience when obeying ; knowing neither pride nor 
vanity, nor covetousneas nor lust, nor slothful depres- 
sion i grave and silent with bent head, yet with an 
inner peace, even an inner passionate joy ; meditative, 
mystic, an other-world personality ; one that dwells 
in spiritual facts, for whom this world has passed 
away and the lusts thereof ; one that is centred ia 
God and in eternal life, and yet capable of intense 
activities ; a man who will not swerve from orders 
received, as he swerves not from his great aim, the 
love of God and life eternal. Such a character wna 
narrow in that it lacked the qualities developed \^ 
those normal human activities which ] 
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excluded ; sad it might be set and rigid and imcrea 
tive in its obedience. But ia its spiritual w al h and 
power lay compensation for its mispr al of the life 
that circles unto God through loves wh h a e pa tly 
of this earth. Only by suppression and x lu n of 
what seemed opposing and in reality was t d ffi It 
to fulfil, could men of the transition and niediffival 
centuries formulate and carry out an ideal of the per- 
fect Christian life. It was not for them, as it is not 
for other ages, to fulfil all of Christ. 

Evidently the contrast between the monk and the 
antique pagan man is well-nigh absolute. If we 
should take the foregoing outline of the monastic 
character sentence by sentence, and prefix a negative 
to each, we should find that the antique man was 
thereby not untruly, if but partially, described.' 

The monastic character manifested different phases 
in monks and nuns of diverse temperaments living 
under various conditions. A consummate expression 
of it, toward the end of the Middle Ages, is the De 
Imitatioiie Ckristi of Thomas a Kempis. But we may 
rather turn to certain great men of the transition 
centuries. Their characters and the range of their 
faculties will indicate the scope of manhood and hu- 
man quality existing among Latin Christians, and 
will also illustrate monastic prototypes. Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Benedict, and Gregory the Great 

1 This i» tme, altboagb the nionaatic ideal had soinething in 
commoD, not oal; with certaia problematic Jewish modes of life 
(ante, p. HI), but alao with Neo-platonism, ivbich was mainly Greeit. 
Yet any elements which Neo-platonism may he deemed to have in 
common with monaaticisni will ho (ound to he those charaoteristlca 
which Indicate departuie from the antique. 
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ware mighty factors in mediaeval life and thought, 
and their Uvea bore close relation to monastioism, 
though not all were passed in monasteries. 

Of these five, Jerome was the least. He was a gifted 
not a great man. His was a sensitive, irascible, al- 
most hysterical temperament, but with fine touches 
of sympathy and understanding. He had an espe- 
cially sympathetic understanding of women ; there waa 
much of the woman in this great director of widows 
and virgins. He waa an admirable scholar, a violent 
controversialist, and a great letter- writer.' He was 
possessed vrith a fiery enthusiasm for Christianity 
and celibate life, which perhaps was even over-ex- 
pressed in his letters; for Jerome always felt drsr 
matically and imaginatively. At all events, he led 
an ascetic and effusively celibate life in Kome and 
afterwards in his retreat at Bethlehem. His enthu- 
siasm for Christian scholarship proved itself real in 
his mighty labors upon Biblical translations. 

Jerome's temper, appreciations, and affections clam- 
ored ceaselessly at the barriers of his austerely con- 
ceived life. This heart, shut against fleshly lures, has 
much confessorial tenderness for women ; and this 
mind which deems that a Ciceronian is not a Christian, 
continually hungers for the fair classic literature. 
Although a Greek scholar, it was his own Latin that 
made part of him ; and hia preferences appear in his 
letters. These contain more quotations from Virgil than 
from all other pagan writers together ; less frequently 
he quotes from Horace, and has scattered Hnes from 
other classics, Ifaevius, Persius, Terence, Luoan. 
1 Post, p. 211. 
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The saint suppressed feelings connected mth sense; H 
t his nature quivers. No stoic, he knows that he H 
leela intensely, and he finds it well to feel. He felt ■ 
the passion of devotion, which inflames his exhorta- ■ 
tious for virginity. He felt another love — for saintly 9 
Paula and her daughter Eustochium, a love fervent if 
not impassioned ; but certainly not that of lover for 
mistress; "Salute Paula and Eustochium, mine in 
Christ, whether the world will or no,'" he writes, 
about to sail for the Holy Land, disgusted with Rome 
and his disappointed ambitions there, and the scandals 
touching him and these ladies. They followed him 
thither, and established convents at Bethlehem, near I 
their teacher's dwelling. The loving friendship of tha 
three gains inspiration from their Christian fervor. , 
Christianity has increased their capacity foE feeling, . 
though the passions of mortal love are barred. 

A different person from Jerome was the great 
Bishop of Milan, an entirely masculine and authorita- i 
tive personality. Jerome was gifted ; Ambrose was i 
great. In him the power of Roman command abides ; 
he is a Roman Christian, a Jurist, a statesman, a 
consul-bishop. The range, the greatness, of his per- 
sonality consists in the intelligence which understands 
and directs, and in fortitude and power and goodneos. 
Like a Roman and a Stoic, he inculcates Christianity 
and Christian conduct, and is unfaltering in defence 
of Christian principles against the orthodox Theodo- 
sius, as he is tireless in upholding Christian dogmas ] 
gainst Arians. 1 

,e bia eulogy on Paula, Ep- IDS, Ai i 
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Amlirose is not irascible, noi does he appear seBsi- 
tive or emotional. In harmony witli his juristic and 
dogmatic mind, the sentiments of his heart flow evenly 
and strongly, not made to eddy by quick quiverii^ 
sympathies, which, if the Eoman temper feels, it 
will ignore. Ambrose's emotion flows steadily toward 
that goal which moves it, God — the Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Hia admonitions are atem, true, 
unangered; his appeals are not impassioned by his 
feelings toward the person he addresses. Yet his hu- 
man feelings are not suppressed; they gather great 
ness in the current which they do not disturb, but 
which carries them onward toward God. Such ia the 
quality of the feeling which roUs so caJmly in Ms 
hymns, springing from the power of his thought of 
God, and sobered by the compelling sobriety of that 
thought, — reverential, awe-struck, correct, mightily 
loving : ^^^ 

Deua creator omnium, ^^^H 

Poliqtie rector, vestieiia ^^^H 

Diem decoro lumine, ^^^^| 

Noetem soporU gratia. ^^^^ 

This is the reverence of the Christian Koman mind ; 
the heart turns to God in the I'eni, redemptor gentium,. 
Dogmatically one hymn is as correct as the other. 
They may seem unemotional and too correct in state- 
ment. But the power of their reverent adoration 
moved Augustine to tears. 

A supremely great man may contain in his nature 
what has been attained in those prior periods of human 
development which constitute the past for him. Such 
a man does not feel and include the past as it was, bat 
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as it still is — tranaformed in the present. He dia^^ 
this into himself, forms it auevr and reexpresaea it for 
the inspiration of the future. Homer expresses the 
ideal of the past heroic age aa that ideal still lived in 
the life of hia own time. Virgil sums up in himself 
and in his work the great Roman past as it lived in 
the power of the Augustan era. Dante is preeminently 
the scholastic poet, who apparently sums up an actual 
past, which ends in him. Nevertheless, Dante is of 
his present ; and in him, aa in all great men, there is 
dawn as well as twilight. 

\Augustine was not a poet ; yet as the supreme man 
of his time he summed up the past as it still lived, 
remoulded it, added to it from himself, and gave it a 
new unity and form wherein it was to live on. It was 
a fact of paramount importance for the Middle Ages 
that Augustine lived to purge and iinify and complete < 
his era's understanding and appropriation of the first 
four Christian centuries. He emhodied in himself and 
expressed in his writings a large and veritable Chris- 
tianity. He eliminated pagan ethics and substituted 
Christian love of God, with the principles which it 
—involves. On the other hand, his personality held 
antecedents which were not specifically Christian, 
His intellect was greatly Roman. The Roman law 
was inborn in him; its spirit appears in hia writings, 
occupied with God and man, with sin and grace. He 
prizes government and is impassioned for order. The 
Eoman order, the pax Bomana, the concord of citizens, 
is re-set in the kingdom of God : Pax civitatis, ordi' 
nata imperandi atque obediendi ctyiicordia cinium. Pax 
coelesHs civUatia, ordinatissima et concordissima eocietoB 
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Jhiendi Deo et invicem m Deo. Pax otjihimth rerum, 
tmnquillitiu ordinig. Ordo ent parium diapariumqux 
rerum sua caique toco tribuena dispoaitio} For earthly 
peace and order there must be the concord of citizena 
in commanding and obeying ; and for this life's true 
ordering and pacifying unto iife eternal, there must 
be an authority on earth to transmit peace and grace 
from God. The Roman in Augustine completes the 
labors of prior Eoman-minded Christians, and makes 
the Church absolute in authority to bind and loose. 

Augustine had also the training of rhetoric and the 
enlightenment of the philosophies, especially Neo- 
platonism. He combines Greek metaphysical concep- 
tions and late philosophic moods with his own intense 
Christian love of God and ardent practice of the other 
Christian virtues. Yet be remains a man of the Latin 
West. This appears in his abiding Roman qualities, 
and in the character of the topics interesting him ; for 
example, the problem of grace and free will, the nature 
of the soul and its relationship to God, rather than 
the metaphysical dogmas of the Eastern Church, 
which he simply aecepts. He had a genius for psy- 
chology, in which branch of mental science his pred- 
ecessors were Latins rather than Greeks.' 

The greatness and completeness of Augustine's 
Christian nature consisted in the greatness of his love 
of God and the completeness which his mind carried 
out the convictions of this love to their conclusions. 
In this, with power unequalled since Paul, he was 
appropriating Christ, feeling and thinking back to 

< Civ. Dti, XIX, 13, Boit ct. ib., 10-13. ^^M 

1 JC.g., TertolUan and Amoblna. ^^H 
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Clirist's teachings and the fceacbings of the Old Testa- 
ment. He veritably feels in the words of psalmist or . 
prophet or evangelist, or in the words of Panl.' Yet in 
his Biblical phrases, and much more in his own expres- 
sions of Christian feeling and all that Christianity is to 
him, he is interpreting and reSxpressing Christianity. 
And inasmuch as his intellectual and emotional appro- 
priation of Christianity was more comprehensive than 
that of any man for centuries after him, his understand- 
ing and expression of it laid the lines and set the tone 
of mediaeval theology and piety. It is he, for example, 
that strikes the medieval keynote of Christ's sub- 
limity in his humility, and the note of reverence for 
humility ; ' omiie bonutn in kumilitate perficitur, would 
have been a good text for Benedict's twelfth chapter. 
RobtiT in ivfirmitate perjicitur ; ilia aedificana caritas a 
/undamenio, quod est Ckrislua Jesus : ' what keynotes 
these of mediaeval piety. Augustine represents the 
sum of emotion and the capacity for love which had 
been gathering in Christian souls and drawing toward 
Christ and the love of God. Conceiving and feeling 
the love of God which was in Christ Jesus, he refix- 
pressed it in terms which were to voice the Christian 
feelings of the mediceva! soul. 

The great heart, the great mind ; the mind led by 
the heart's inspiration, the heart guided by the mind — 
this is Augustine. Both mind and heart contribute 

1 Angnstine'i nccning note is the milii adhaerere Deo banum 
est, irbicb a (nxn P». liiiii. 34, Fur how he b«U hU pTiD<JpIes sod 
feeliags in vnrdB at psalmist and propbeta, see, e.g.. Civ. Dei, X, 
5, 6. 18, 25. 32. 

» Cf. Ctn/., Tn, 34-2T; Harnack, Dogmengeadiichte, m, 118-121. 
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to the intensity and harmony of life included in a 
single aim — God: mihi adhaerere Deo bonum est. 
Augustine's works are never the product solely of the 
mind ; the whole man speaks in them, the entire human 
consciouaness recognizing that the truths of love are 
as valid as the truths of reason. His thoughts are 
t mere thoughts, but expressions of the whole soul, 
and therefore always involving desire and aversion; 
his supreme conception, God, is also Ins supreme desire. 
The life of the aoul is not mere knowing or contem- 
plation, but includes a striving according to desire or 
aversion ; for the soul has always these, cupido, amor, 

Augustine is primarily sure of his own thoughts and 
feelings. In accord with them he constructs his con- 
ception of God, and lovea Him : so his theology rests 
on his psychology. God and the soul are the objects 
of his love and his desire to know: Deum et animam, 
scire cupio. Nihilne plus 9 Nikil omidno} There- 
fore he abjures the blithe world around him, and 
creates a new world of God and the soul of raaji. 

Augustine's personality includes qualities which 
singly were possessed by other men. He may not 
have been the Koman imperator that Ambrose was, 
but he had an equally authoritative character; the 
flock-guiding Christian bishop speaks in his sermons. 
There also exists in Augustine the juristic nature of 
Tertidlian. That great African's flame of reason is 
matched by the fervent arguments of Augustine's 
more balanced, but equally impassioned mind. And 
the woman-nature which was in Jerome exists more 
^SolU.,1,1. 
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greatly in him; for hia ia the woman-nature turned 
toward God, poured out at His feet, bathing them 
with its flood ; the repentant woman-nature, grateful, 
devoted, surrendered, and abased, utterly filled with 
love of Him j and the woman-nature which is not nar- 
rowed by love's devotion, but is broadened through 
it to include tender consideration of whatever needs 
love's sympathy. 

In matters of sheer intellect Augustine rises creative 
above his contemporaries. He anticipates Descartes' 
cogilo ergo sum,' and almost Kant's thought of the 
subjectivity of time.' He has also a grand conception 
of spiritual progress, — of the people of God, advanc- 
ing from age to age.* And he discountenances the 
worship of martyrs, who yet may be honored.' Still, 
he had some of the limitations of his time. His Pla- 
tonism was mainly Neo-platonism ; and this means 
much ; it led him to speak of Porphyry as nobllisshiius 
pliUosophus paganoruw.' He believed in miracles, and 
gives a list of many known to him or occurring in hia 
time.* But he argues excellently, showing them to 
be leas wonderful than creation and man and the 
world and God.' He thinks that demons have bodies 
superior to those of men.* He could not have doubted 
the existence of demons without lifting himself out of 
the fifth century, when their existence was assumed, 

» Civ. Dei, Xl, 26. 

■ Civ. Dei, XI, li ; Cor\/., XI, 36. Ct. Flottes, Etudes nir St. Au- 
gtutin, pp. ISS^IST. 

•Cfp. Dei, X, H. * CiB. Dei, VIU. 27. 

» Civ. Dei, XXn, 3. « Civ. Dei, XXII, 8. ' lb., X, 12. 

■ Civ. Del, Vm, IS. He does not doubt ancfent beathen prodi- 
illea, whlcb he regards aa tbe woik of devlli [Civ. Dei, X, IBvid 21}. 
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just as we now assume their non-exiateiice. Likewise 
he assumes the existence of angels, and reasons od 
their creation,' and on their knowledge of God.* He 
had also the universal habit of allegorical interpreta- 
tion,* with fancies for the symboliam of numbers.* 

Augustine's final, most fatal, limitation was also of 
his time, as well as of the centuries which followed 
him. This was the prurient misconception of the 
normal and lawful relations between the sexes. The 
love of man for woman which holds passion could be 
but lust for Augustine ; it could not be holy, it held 
the creature down. He knew not the love which draws 
man and wife toward G-od. His words speak only of 
concupiscence. As bis thoughts are wavering toward 
utter devotion to Christ, it is not the yeai'uiog for the 
companionship of a wife that distracts him. He is 
hindered by the passions of the flesh ; it is the habit 
of these that he cannot lay aside, that he longs for 
most sinfully, that in the end he will cut ofE utterly. 
His thoughts correspond to the verse which met his 
eyes as he suddenly opened the gospel in the crisis of 
his conversion, — not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envy- 
ing ; but put ye on the Ijord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh in concupiscentiia.' 

' E.g., Cii). Dei, XI. 9 and 32. » lb., SI, 39. 

" See, e.g., Civ. Dni, XI, 8 and 34; XIII, 21 ; Contra Fau» 
XXII; Sormo XXIV, ou Gospel of John. Iii Sermo XVU, See, 8, 
etc., on Gospel ot Jobn, Angustine interprets ChrUt's worda, " Tiks 
np Ihy bed and walk," to mean " Ldyb your neiglilMir." 

*E.g., dv.Dei, XI. 30. 

^ Conf.,VUl.29. 86et6.,VI,25; Vin, 12, 13, 17. Compara 
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But how could Augustine have high thoughts of 
loYe and marriage ? Could he lift himself out of his 
time, and forestall the development of future ages? 
He would have been obliged to create auch conceptions. 
Christ recognized the holiness of marriage, yet hardly 
in fifteen centuries did marriage reach its full sancti- 
fication in the spirit of His teachings. The causes 
which brought aboiit monasticism prevented the recog- 
nition of the absolute holiness of mairiage within the 
Christian communities. Life in those communities 
was environed by pagan conceptions of love and mar- 
riage, in which there was little to present an ideal 
according with Christianity's continual exaction of the 
best. So marriage fell below the demands of Christian 
idealism ; it was not raised to their level, but was 
definitely numbered with those things which might be 
tolerated but could not be admired. Absolute holiness 
lay only in virginity. This was the monastic outcome. 
And strange were to be the far effects, For, in the 
course of centuries, love's inspiration was to assert Its 
own nobility, but not always within the bonds of 
matrimony. Through the Middle Ages the thought 
of love as inspiration grew indeed, but whether there 
was marriage or adultery between the lovers was not 
the first consideration.' 

Benedict of Nursia was holy from his youth j from 
his childhood carrying an old man's heart, ab ipso sttae 
pueritiae ttmipore cor gerens senile,^ a phrase revealing 
monastic ideals of holiness. The ohaiacter of Bene- 

I The AtthiulEui cycle o( poetry and the Soman de la Rose beu 
witness to this. 

'OregoriuB Maguiu, Dialogi, II, pcolafpie. 
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diet is reflected in bis regula; as Gregory says, Ciyus 
gi quis vetit subCilius mores vitamqne cognascere, potest 
in eadem institutione regulae omnes magisteHi illiua aclm 
invenire : guia sojic!«s mr nullo modo potuit aliter docere 
quam. viicit} The regula not only reflects the character 
of Benedict generally, but contains touches revealing 
distinctly the soul of bim who set it. Thus the refer- 
ence to the rule as this minimam regxdam inchoatimits,' 
tells the ntter humility of Benedict and the ideality 
of his endeavor for a life of holineas. His regula ia 
but a slight beginning ; for what more could he, poor 
workman, set ? it is also but a beginning, as the saintly 
soul sees all his acta small and poor in the light of the 
perfeetioQ for which he yearns. Likewise the char- 
acterization of the proper abbot mirrors Benedict, his 
lovingness and his sufficient strictness when needed : 
oderit vitia, diligat fratres . . . student plus amari quam 
Umeri? 

Gregory's words, quoted above, disclose the aspects 
of Benedict which impressed Gregory's generation, and 
the centuries following: " He who would gain minuter 
knowledge of Benedict's life, may, in the institution 
of the regula, find all the acts of that master; * for the 
holy man could in no wise teach other than as ha 
lived." These are the two aspects of the same Bene- 
dict, the master, the abbot, the wise and temperate 

1 Gregoilua Magnus. DMogi, II, 36. 

^ Reg. Benedicti, Cap. 73, — one o[ the chapters posBlbljr not writ- 
ten by Benedict, yet reflecting his spirit. 

" Seg., Cap. 64. 

* I have thna tcaoalated illiiis jnagiiteril. Magiiter 
ineane office, not magistrate. But here I think the ii 
rived at hf ti-anslating "moater," 
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lawgiver, and the holy man, whose holiueBS wrought 
miracles. Herein he was the prototype of mediEeval 
saints, whose characters combined a like miracle-work- 
ing sanctity with the wisdom, firmness, and force which 
make the possessor a director of those about him and 
sometimes of the wider destinies of men. The holi- 
ness of Benedict's life was reflected in tales of mirac- 
ulous daeds, many of which tales carry human life 
and holiness and poetic beauty ; ' and, as for the other 
aspects of his career, his regiila gave the fundamental 
form to tliB monasticism of the West. 

As Benedict is both saint and monastic lawgiver, 
so even more strikingly the writings of Gregory the 
Great exhibit two aspects of the mau, which make 
him also one of the great prototypes of the mediEeval 
monk-rulers of the Church. A strange but frequent 
combination of traits and faculties: the same man is 
well nigh a mystic, one to whom spiritual communion 
with God is blessedness, one to whom the career which 
distui'bs the peace of this communion comes as a 
banishment; on the other hand, a man of marvellous 
practical sagacity and capacity for the management of 
affairs and the direction of men, a man of dauntless 
will and untiring energy, a man of power aod author- 
ity, strong in exhortation, terrible in reproof,' whose 
commands are not to be withstood, and whose love 
is commensurate in fervor. Gregory is moreover a 
prototype of the mediteval union of humility and 
authority. He outlines such a character in his Book 
of Pastoral Rule : the bishop shall be humble, but 
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authoritative in supptessing sina; lie must lord it, 
not over the brethren, but over their vices.* 

Gregory's Pastoral Rule is an authoritative 'work 
of episcopal — inchoate papal — precept. Its purpose 
was to supply the bishop with rules for his conduct, 
just as Benedict's regula monachorwrn. sets the rules for 
monks. Both writings are regulae authoritatively pre- 
scribed. They are thus typical of the later transition 
centuries and the Middle Ages; the former yearned 
for such regulae as these to obey, and created them; 
the latter accepted the same, modifying them according 
to the further development and needs of mankind. 

As pope and head of Western Christendom, Gregory 
assumed a title expressive of his humility, and pro- 
phetic of the nature of the papacy's future dominion: 
sermis aervorutn Dei.' It was as a servant of servants 
that the pope was to command the world, in obedience 
to God and in exaction of obedience to authority given 
and enjoined by God. 

Gregory is a man of the late transition centuries, a 
man far more mediEeval than Augustine. Augustine 
had summed up Christian doctrine and feeling for the 
West; Gregory accepts the work of Augustine, but 
reSxpresses Augustinian feelings and conclusions in 
conformity to his own character, which is more defi- 
nitely touched by the spirit and the new ignorance of 
the Middle Ages. His mind is occupied with topics 
which were to occupy coming centuries ; he is filled 
with allegorism ; he discusses the affairs and details 

1 Bee, e.g., PaistoralU Regulae Liber, IT, 7; also cf. (6., \ 

» Thus he begins Ey. 1, 1. 
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of tlie life to come ; and the doctrine of a purgatorial 
fire, which purges lesser sins after the sinner's death 
but before the Last Judgment, has eome to him.* His 
great practical insight and ability does not prevent his 
ready credence of miracles preposterous or otherwise; 
they occupy the greater part of his Dialogi de Vita et 
miraculis Patrum Ilalicorum. He has, likewise, a full 
mediEBval reverential fear of relics, which can work 
miracles or death.' And he is mediEBval in that he is 
a sombre character, upon whom weighs the respon- 
sibility of hia pontificate, and over whom already 
impends the mediEBval Dies Irae. He bids his corre- 
spondents be mindful of that Day: In inieritu ergo re- 
rum omnium pensare debemua nil fuisse quod amavimus. 
Appropiwpmntem itaque aetemi judicis diem. solUcita 
mente conspicite, et terrorem ipsius poenitendo pruevenite. 
DelittoTum omnium macalas fletihus lavate. Iram gttae 
aetema imviinet tem,porali lamento compescite? These 
ai'e dark words ; the joyful world is no more. Contem- 
plation of God ia blessedness in the present life, which 
otherwise is danger and distress ; in such contempla- 
tion there is fear of Hell and love of God, a love which 
also does not cease to shed tears of penitence. 

1 Dialogi, IV, 3! 

» See Ub. IV, E 
26 ; Vni, Ep. 33. 

' " In tbe face ot ths clesttuctioo of nil thlcgBi we onglit to hold 
wfaBit we have loved aa notbing. Oaze upon the Day of the Eternal 
Judge witb a solicitous mind, and forestall its terror by repentance. 
Wash out with tears the stains oi every sin. With prosont lameDt 
quiet the wrath hanging over us Irom eternity" (Lib. HI, Ep. 39, 
e oleigy of Uilau). 



CHAPTER VIII 

GHBISTIAN PBOSE 

I. ChristianizaMon of Style 

Christian literature from the second to the fifth 
century does not follow the lines of literary degener- 
acy which mark the course of pagan literature during 
the same period. For Christians had new matter, and 
new power to set it forth. There had come to them 
the gospel, which they had received according to their 
capacities and characters. This was new matter 
which Christian writers were to set forth as they un- 
derstood it. With the gospel, new elements of life 
had entered the natures of these men, renewing their 
powers, enlarging their personalities, giving them new 
points of view. A new message, a new faith, a new 
love, impelled them to exhort and instruct each other. 
Sometimes persecuted, usually despised and hated, 
they had constant need to justify before the world 
their faith and way of life. 

Thus, novel circumstances, a new message of ex- 
haustless import, a new manhood in those to whom 
the message had come, combined to create a new lit- 
erature. Its fulness and pertinency of contents con- 
trast strikingly witfi the emptiness and irrelevancy of 
contemporary pagan writings. From the second cen- 
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tnry, moreover, a steadily increasing proportion of the 
intellect of the Empire is to be found among the Chris- 
tians, until at the end of the fourth century there are 
Greek and Latin Christians who are great writers, 
while there is no pagan to compare with them. In 
this century the Christian triumph checked the decline 
of art ; and the same period produced a body of writ- 
ings of great power, constituting a revival of literature 
in a time of literary emptiness. In both cases the 
inspiration was the Christian faith and the Christian 
situation. 

The first Christian writings' constituted a group 
unlike anything in classical Greek and Latin literar 
ture. Their theme was the Christian faith and the 
spiritual and temporal needs of Christiaus; they pre- 
sented a view and way of life contrasting with all 
that was Greek and Roman. Another fundamental 
contrast was presented hy their emotional contents. 
Through the classical periods of Greek and Roman 
literature a deepening of emotional capacity may be 
traced and a quickening of sympathy, which culminate 
in Virgil's great human heart with its pity for ail 
mortal life. This was a growth of feeling touching 
fellow-men. Pagan literature has nothing like the 
fear and iove of God, and the accompanying sense of 
sinfulness, felt and uttered by the pr.ophets and psalm- 
ists of the Old Testament. In the New Testament 
these feelings are Christianized ; they are perfected in 

1 The New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabaa, the Shepherd 0} 
Btrmat, the DiAnQhi of the TiBelve Apoetles; then the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathecg, Ignatius, Polfcsrp, Clement of Rome. The 
language is Greek. 
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that love whicli casteth out fear, and are given new 
power through the heart's devotion to Christ. " For 
the love of Christ constraineth us j . . . and he died 
for all, that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died and 
rose again." ' The love which in and through Christ 
we bear to God ia poured out on earth in love of man, 
as Christ exemplified and commanded. This is the 
love to which Paul gives lyric utterance.' Th e Kew 
Testament voices in great notes tha emotions of t^he 
C hristia n soul, which were to reecho in Christian writ - 
ings from Angustine through the Middle Ages . 

Finally, the New Testament writers were by nature 
more Hebraic than Hellenic ; their Hellenic education 
was meagre. Absorbed in the contents of their writ- 
ings, they had no care for style or jyanity of authorship. 
As a result, the writings ai-e void of sSFconiciousnesB, 
and, from a classical standpoint, are formless. Here 
again they offer a total contrast to Greek and Roman 
literature, which had striven always for excellence of 
form. But the first three gospels betray Ho thought 
save for the subject-matter ; the Fourth Gospel feels 
the infinite import of its contents, yet is not stylisti- 
cally self-conscious. In the epistles, Paul writes as 
he would speak, without artifice or rhetoric. H e often 
thinks of himself, but never of his style. He has not 
the faintest literary self -consciousness. Unless a man 
in writing Greek observed the rules of rhetoric, his 
writing, viewed from the standpoint of classical tradi- 
tion, would be formless and barbarous. This applies 
to the first Christian writings. The Gospels, the 
»3Cot. V. W. 'ICor. jdU. 
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Epistles, the Apocalypse, are as un-Hellenic as any- 
thing could be and be written in Greek.' 

Formleasnesa and absence of the rhetorician's art do 
not characterize Christian literature so markedly after 
the middle of the second century. Educated men 
were joining the circles of believers; and education 
meant primarily the study of rhetoric. These men 
did not lay aside their education. Moreover, the 
necessity of writing in a style that would appeal to the 
educated pagan world was tacitly recognized in prac- 
tice, however vehemently Christians disavowed the 
trieka of rhetoric* From the fourth century onward, 
the Church writers frequently insist that all matters 
pertaining to the faith and to the edification of the 
faithful should be set forth in simple style without 
rhetoric or grammatical fastidiousness. It was never- 
theless asserted that, as against heretics and other 
falsifiers of truth, the champion of the faith should not 
be unskilled in the use of his weapons, but avail him- 
self of all resources at his command.' 



' Cf. generally, Norden, Aatike Kanatprosa. pp. 4T9-512. 

* The maDaer and fnim of the rbetoriclaa'a productions were part 
of the Cime. Chrlstfana might, without codbcious imitatiaa. cast 
tbeic thoughtB in like forms. For example, tliera has been found 

■a likeness (Hatch, op. cit., p. 90) between the Life of ApolloniuB and 
the Clementine Bscogidtiont, a production probably of the tbird 
century, ia which the paeudo-Romau Clement tella of his aueora- 
psnjiug the Apastle Peter on his joarneyings, and of Peter's teach- 
ings, and especially of the mighty contests, waged \a public, 
between Peter and the arch-deceiver Simon Magus, whom the 
Apostle pnrsaes from city to city. 

* Sob AoguBtine, De doatrina Christiana, rv, 2, 3, This paBSftge, 
and others Inslsllng npon a simple open style {e.g., Basil, Ep. 339; 
Migne, Pair. Gir., 32, col. 1081; Jerome, Ep. 21, 42, Ad Damaavm; 
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A language, when required to express tlie thought 
and feeling of a new religion, will suffer change. In 
the works of Christian prose writers from the close 
of the second century onward, the written Latin lan- 
guage passed through changes from which it emerged 
Christianized.' Many popular words were admitted 
jto literary use, and new words were formed after the 
(analogy of the usages of popular speech; again, new 
I'worda were formed or old ones altered in their mean- 
ing in order to translate Greek (Christian) words, and 
phrases were constructed in imitation of Greek idioms ; 
Semitic words and idioms were introduced ; and finally, 
the balanced periods of classical composition were re- 
placed by a style and order of words suggesting the 
formatiye stages of the Romance tongues. 

A permanent separation from the classical Latin 
language was thus brought about, and a Christian 
diction was evolved which could express Christian 
thoughts and give voice to Christian feeling, — the 
passion of Augustine's Confessions could not have been 
put into the balanced periods of Cicero. A new diction 
. and a new style had risen, Augustine himself being 
' a potent influence. Still further declaasicizing, bar- 
barizing, Christianizing o£ Latin will be needed before 
Latin will voice the feeling of the De Imitations, or of 
the welhnigh singing lyric passages in the early Latin 
lives of St. Prancis.' 

ib., Ep. 49,4; Aagastiiie, od Psalm xxxvi, v. 26; SnlpiciuB Severui, 
Vita Martini, praet.; Gregory the Great, preface to Moratia), are 
collected In Nordon, Antike Kunstproxa, pp. 629-535. 

1 Cf. Ozanara, La civilisatiiyn au V' eQcte, H, pp. 13H6T. 

2 Cf. T. Celano, Vita Prima, Cap. X, ed. Amord (Borne, 1880) : 
Legeuda Tritim Socioram, ed. AmouJ (Borae, 1880) ; Legenda 
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The changes in Latin style and diction between 
Cicero and Augustine were not entirely due to Chria- 
tian writers. Apuleius and Petronius had broken i 
with the classical tradition, as presefved by Quin- 
tiUan, So had at least one pagan poem, the Pei-vi- 
gilium Veneris. The language was loosening from 
its classic balance and stately self-control; it was 
becoming flexible in a way pointing to the later 
Christian changes. These innovations within the 
field of pagan . literature were due to the writers 
who bad something living to express. It is the 
well-bred emptiness of a Symniachus that at the 
Tery end is found preserving the old form.' 

In the conflict between the classical style and the 
innovations, not all Christian writers were on the 
same side. The division is marked in the two earli-' 
est Latin Christian authors : Minucius Felix akil- 
f ully maintains classical form ; TertuUian forcefully 
develops a Christian style. The former introduces 
no novel idiom ; the latter was the first creator of a' 
Christian Latin diction. He translated Greek words 
into new-coined Latin words, and made over Greek 
phrases into strange Latin equivalents.' Even more 
largely and more fruitfully he drew from the spoken 
Latin of the people, the Sermo Plebeixis. The lan- 
guage of literature, fashioned under Greek influ- 
ence, was artificial, and had but cramped powers of 

Antiqiiistinia Speculum Per/ectioniB, V, 81, and VHI, 98, 96, ed. 
Sabatiet (IS98). 

1 On STrnmachoB, see TenfTel-Sehwabe, Oesch. dea R8m. Lit., 
$425. 

s Ct. Norden, AiUike Kunstprosa, 593-598, 606-fil5, 
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growtt. By its side had always existed the spoken 
Latin, difEerent in many forms and words. The lat- 
ter represented the vernacvilar, un-Helleuized genius 
of the Latin tongue; it was living, adaptable, capa- 
ble of growth.' In TertuUian's writings, apparently 
for the first time, appear a mass of words either 
drawn from this spoken language or formed after its 
analogies.' 

iCf.P. Moaceatut, "LeLatinTolgaire," Revve des deux Tiumdei. 
July 15, 1891. 

"The loUowing words (taken mostly from F. T. Cooper, Word 
Formation in the Roman Sermo FlebeiiiK, 1895) are eiamplea of the 
words tbiu introduced by XertuUiau and other Cliristiau writers : — 

Tebtdlliah 



^^H 111 



ablatio 


uovatio 


Tisibllltaa 




abomlnatio 


(law Latin) 


(same in ad- 


oblator 


adlmpletio 


praemonitio 


jectivBs in 


operator 






-bills) 


peccator 


blaniheniatio 






peraocutoi 


compasalo 


resurrectio 


irreligiositas 


pnitector 




retributio 


corporalitaa 






revelatio 


Dudltas 


saivator 


contribulatio 


sanctificatlo 


profanitaa 


sanctiGcstor 


conlrisUtio 


trlbnlatlo 






deteccio 


viTicatio 




viviflcator 


diloctio 


vlyifico 


temporalitaa 


JuBtificarB 


diacretio 


Bpiscopatos 


trluitas 




eradicatio 






Virginari 


exaltatlo 


creatum 


anountiator 


aogelificare 


fornicatio 


concupiscentia 




castlficaro 


hnmiUatla 






glorilicare 


jejimatlo 




dnbitor 


moHlficara 


{or levinatio) 


praesciontia 


Bipiatot 




lUnmlnaUo 


corcDptlbilltas 


illuminator 


revlviflcare 




inPormptibillCaB 




aanctlficare 




invlBibUitas 


negator 


ie].u,ar8 
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Classified according to their nature and significance, 
the words entering the written Latin with Christianity 
were: words relating to Christian worship (e.g. bap- 
tizare, from the Greek) ; those relating to the customs 
or government of the churches (episcopatits, from the 
Greek ; excotaniuiiicatio) ; abstract nouns, in which the 
classical Latin was poor (ingratitudo, classical Latin 
■would be ingraia mens) ; words signifying qualities, 
feelings, or opinions, which originated, or at least 
reached definite consciousness or a new importance 
through Christianity and the seutimenta which it 
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juspired, — for example, 


canialis,^ aensualitas, repre- 


H^ipaieotlr flnt oaed hj tbe 


. following are: - 


^IXMOBini 


LiCTAMTlOa 


AcansTiNB 




mirablliUa 




passibilitas 


leTitudo 


(/rrmi coavicco) aomoolentia 


poBBibllitu 










excommunicatio beatifico, -cator 


HlBEOMTJItJB 


dissuetado 


imperfeotio eistirpatoc 






mansiief actio juatiBcator 


impeccnntla 


rr)«Mi)Tii.wn! 


perFruitio lumloator 



A number nt weeds from tbe Qreek ; 



TKSTtfMJAM 


Itala 




■goniiara 


zelare 




Christianiiare 


baptizare 


eleemosyna 


ctttBchl/are 






AuousxrHB 


prophetizare 




aabbatizare 
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sented ideas novel to tlio pagan world, i.e. they rep- 
resented disapprovals wiiich were new ; likewise 
peccator — paganism liad not the Hebraic and Chris- 
tian conception of sin; compassio (Greek trufj-traOtta) 
was a quality incarnate witii Christ — quite differ- 
ent from Virgil's saddened pity for all life j dUectio 
was a sort of love different from amor; creatura stood 
for a Christian (and Hebraic) conception not existing 
in the pagan world, whose gods were not creators ; 
resurrectio, revelatio, sanctijicatio, were thoughts first 
definite with Christianity; spiritatitas — there had 
been nothing in the pagan world corresponding to 
this quality of the Christian souJ; salvator — nor had 
there been a Saviour before Christ; with reference 
to Him, the conception of temporal preservation 
changed to that of eternal salvation and was spirit- 
ualized ; a Christian word was needed to espress this. 
I A mass of words came into Latin with the growth 
of raonasticism. Some of these were taken from the 
Greek,' and some were newly coined Latin equiva- 
lents. A number of them had originally passed over 
into the Christian Greek vocabulary from Stoicism 
and Neo-platonism. 

Classical writers were on the verge of using many 
of these words, and used words from the same roots. 
But in Christianity the novel forms, as well as many 
words previously in classical use, gained new and 
spiritual significance. The whole matter represents 
a Christianizing and spiritualizing of the Latin lan- 
guage, and may be compared with the Christian 
transformation of the Teutonic tongues. 

1 8m, e.g., CusImi'8 list ot inonutla vices, ante, f , 162. 
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^■jL 37^6 First Four Centuries of Christian Prose 

A brief reference may be made to the different 
classes of prose Christian literature — Greek and 
Latin — which had come into existence by the fifth 
century, in order to observe what continuance of classic 
form and style there is with the authors, what aban- 
donment of classic form, and what development of 
Christian style and diction, and capacity of voicing 
Christian thought and feeling. 

Christianity quickly took root in many cities, and 
the widely separated churches felt themselves mem- 
bers one of another. Epistles began to circulate at 
once. The earliest Christian documents are the epis- 
tles of Paul, the formlessness of which from a Hel- 
lenic point of view has been noticed. Their author has 
little thought of rhetoric in his eager rush of argu- 
ment and loving exhortation.' Their style, reflecting 
the author's intense personality, is individual in the 
highest degree, but with Hebraic rather than Hellenic 
affinities. The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle 
of Baruabas are more Hellenic. Also quite simply 
Hellenic is the epistle written by Clement of Rome 
as the spokesman of the Roman Church (eir. 92 a.d.), 
and addressed to the church at Corinth. On the other 
hand, the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch are as iudi- 

1 Psui'a own judgment is Bxpressed iu3Cor. li. 6, iluuT^jT^ Wy-, 
aAl' ai Tj y...^it. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 1 et. lieq. Yet be may have Imd 
«ome traiDiug in Gcetk rhetoric; antitlieBis seems uatarail to him, 
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Tidiial in style as the epistles of Paul, whom one 
almost feels in reading them, Like Paul, Ignatius 
mates occasional use of antithesis,* which by itself 
indicates little ; for, although antithesis was carefully 
developed in Greek rhetoric, it is also a natural form 
of fiery utterance. Ignatius is no more a rhetorician 
than Paul, nor under the influence of Greek literary 
style. Like the apostle, the apostolic Father makes 
his own Greek, mangling his periods as the spirit 
moves him. 

Thus, from a literary point of view, there is little 
that ia Hellenic in these Greek Christian epistles of 
the apostolic and post-apostolic time. Ordinarily the 
language adopted by a writer modifies the expression 
of his thought But in these epistles the Greek lan- 
guage does not alfect the thought as much as the 
thought and feeling distort the Greek diction. The 
language has been compelled to express thought and 
feeling alien to its genius. Such violent Christianiz- 
ing of the Greek tongue might not endure among 
Christiana of Hellenic birth or education. These early 
Greek epistles had no more literary influence than 
the Greek gospels upon the subsequent development 
of Greek Christian literature.' 

When Home became the mistress of the East and 
West, many Eoman acquaintances found themselves 

^ E.g., in tbe paaaagea; "Three mysteries to be cried aloud 
which ware wrouglit in tlie silence of God." — Ign., Eph. jii. "I 
a-nx Glad's wheat, and I am grcinnd by the teeth of wild beasts that 
I may be (onnd pure bread," — Ign,, Rom. iv. 

° Cf, Overteck, " Ueljerilie Anfangaderpatristischeli Literatur," 
BUlorijiche Zeitschrift, Neue Folge, XH (ISSS). This is also tros 
al tbe Shepherd of SermoB. 
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scattered through the subject provinces. As facilities 
of transmission abounded, they naturally wrote to 
each other. Letter- writing became more common than 
it ever had been with the Greeks, The fact that the 
Greek race was spread through the East caused no 
such separation of friends as resulted from the con- 
stant exodus of Eoman officials or exiles to the prov- 
inces. A great part of Cicero's Correspondence was 
occasioned by the situation thus created, and the 
example of that greatest of letter- writers made letters 
an important part of Latin literature.' The Romans 
were better letter- writers than the Greeks ; and from 
the time when Latin Christendom, turning from the 
language which had brought Christianity to Rome, 
speaks its own tongue, the most interesting letters 
are Latin and not Greek. 
I The earliest collection of Latin letters is the corre- 
spondence of Cyprian,' the cultured and authoritative 
bishop of Carthage, who was martyred in the persecu- 
tion of Valerian (257-258). The might and order of the 
organized Chiych speak in them, and the writer's zeal. 
They show a masterful grasp of the situation. Their 
style betrays the saint's former profession of a rhetori- 
cian.' It has little afBnity with that of Tertullian, 
whom he calls his master and from whom he draws 

' The poetic epistle, though it may have had its obacora Greek 
foreranner, was a Latiu creation ; it became a favorite with the 
poelB of Latin Chriatendom. 

' Not all tbese are by Cyprian ; aorae are written to him. 

• Many a Christian saint of the third and fourtti centuries had 
been a professor of rhetoric, though we do not read of their having 
been profeaaora of other matters, — a fact showing the priroasy of 
rhetorli' in the achoola. 
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much of his Bubstance. Nor does Cyprian approve of 
the style of the Old Latin Bible. He ia a purist in 
diction, avoiding so far as possible Latinized Greek 
words and words not sanctioned by classic use. His 
Latin is smooth and round, containing much rhythm, 
rhyme, and alliteration, and tending toward a hax- 
monious parallelism of structure between the clauses 
of the same aeuteiices. Although Cyprian never faOa 
to use the skill which hia profession brought him, his 
letters have the fire of the real situation, as when 
from banishment he writes to the brothers in the 
mines, exhorting and congratulating them : " They 
have put fetters on your feet and buund those blessed 
limbs and temples of God with vile chains, as if the 
spirit could be bound with the body ! To men devoted 
to God, and testifying to their faith, such fetters are 
ornaments ; nor ai'e Christian feet bound unto infamy, 
but glorified unto a crown. blessedly bound feet, 
which God shall release ! blessedly bo\md feet, 
which are guided in the way of salvation to Paradise I 
feet, bound in the present time that shall be always 
free before the Lord ! feet, delaying in fetters for 
a little, but soon to run the glorious course to Christ! 
. . . Not with pillows and couches is the body cher- 
ished in the mines, but with the comforts of Christ 
Wearied it lies on the ground j but it is not pain to 
lie down with Christ." ' 

Prom the third century the volume of Christian 
correspondence increases ; and letters form a goodly 
part of the writings of the Greek and Latin Church 
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Fathers, They do not f^l within any one literary 
category, but reflect the activities of the leaders of 
the Christian world. They include polemic writings 
and doctrinal treatises, and all manner of epistles 
called forth by the situation of the Church at lai'ge, 
or of some particular community, or of tbe writer or 
recipient. They compare with the lettera of pagans 
of the same period as Christian literature in general 
compares with the last centuries of pagan literature ; 
the one has novel substance, the substance of the 
other is exhausted. Christian letters discuss matters 
vitally affecting Cliristian communities, or disclose the 
actual situation of afEairs ; pagan letters are apt to be 
empty and formal, like tbe letters of Synimachus, for 
example, telling little about anything. 

The careers and characters of tbe Latin Fathers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries are disclosed in their 
correspondence. For example, the scope of Augustine's 
activities appears as, in his letters from Hippo, he 
writes polemics, answers questions, informs, instructs, 
and admonishes. Some two hundred and fifty of 
them stUl exist, covering tbe years from 387 to 429. 
They are of several classes, ofBcial letters, sometimes 
written in tbe name of a synod, letters upon topics of 
Christian exegesis and theology, letters of pastoral 
exhortation, personal letters of an intimate and confi- 
dential character, which are least numerous of all. 

But the best Christian letter-writer was Jerome, 
whose letters from Palestine were a power making 
for raonasticism, and a power in all matters of Chris- 
tian learning. His letters, like Cicero's, ace real 
letters, reflecting his personality and his mood as 
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affected by the immediate situation and his feelings 
toward his correspondent. A true letter is personal to 
both writer and receiver ; the writer writes not only 
as he alone would write, but as he would write only 
to this particular person on this particular occasion. 
Jerome's sympathetic and irascible temperament, so 
quickly sensitive to another's personality, keeps his 
letters real, while hia vivacity and power of picturing 
people and situations keep them interesting. In no 
other class of writing does he so finely show himself 
the literary virtuoso that he is. The resources of 
rhetoric are all drawn upon in them, nor are they void 
of the vanity of authorship. Jerome edited the col- 
lection in his lifetime. 
\ In those writings of Jerome that may be called 
' literary, — his letters, his lives of saints, his De Viris 
' IllustribuB, his translation and continuation of Euse- 
1. bins' chronicle, — he is in language and style a great 
mediator between classical antiquity and the times 
which came after him. Hia language is flexible, it is 
I freed from the Ciceronian period, it can voice Chris- 
! tian feeling ; but it still is pure, and preserves the 
classical speech as fully as is compatible with the ex- 
pression of feeling and sentiments that were imknown 
in the times of Cicero and Virgil. In all these works 
Jerome is the brilliant man of letters, one who has 
I made classic culture his own so far as that culture 
i might pass into the transformed nature of a Christian 
1 of the fourth century. But there was another Jerome, 
and another side to his work as an author. He was 
a great Christian scholar, whose powers were conse- 
crated to gaining the most fundamental knowledge 
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of the Scriptures and to the most exact rendering in 
■ Latin of their meaning. This Jerome cares more for 
substance than for form ; he does not hesitate to use 
I or even invent words at which classic writers would 
have gasped, if only they truly render the thought. 
In translating Scripture he uses words from the com- 
mon speech most of which were already used in older 
Latin versions of the Bible ; ' nor does he stumble be- 
fore necessary Greek or Hebrew words; and in his 
learned Commentaries on the books of the prophets 
and the Gospels, or in his translation of Origen'a 
abstruse Homilies, he forms the needed words along 
the free lines of development of the common spoken 
I Latin.' So this painstaking learned Jerome is a po- 
tent factor in the declassicizing — the barbarizing if 
you choose — of Latin. 
\i Besides letters, the Christian situation soon evoked 
I apologetic writings. The earliest extant Apology is 
' in Greek, that of Justin Martyr," a Latin-deacended 
native of Samaria. His iwoXoyOx is addressed to the 
£mperor Antoninus Pius. It sets forth the Christian 
demand for justice from the government ; the injus- 
tice of condemnation for a name ; refutes the charge 
of atheism j shows the folly of idol worship ; lays 
stress on the righteous, law-abiding lives of Chria- 
tians, passed under God's eye in expectation of no 
earthly kingdom, and in obedience to the civil autiior- 
ities. Then it argues for the resurrection, refers to 

1 C(. Ronsch, Itala iind Vulgata (1875), Einlaltung. 
^ Cf. Qoelzer, La Latinitt de St, Jerome, Introduction. Jeroma 
Introdaced about three haDdted and SUj words into Latin. 
■ Bom about 114, martyred at Home, 168. 
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the Sibyl and to Plato for foreshadowings of Chris- 
tiaD doctrine, and points out analogieii to the history 
of Christ io pagan mythology ; and then sets forth the 
Hebrew prophecies of Christ's birth, life, crucifixion, 
resurrection, and final glory. It gives an account of 
Christian worship and customs, to show their inno- 
cent character, and concludes with a warning to the 
Emperor that he shall not escape the final judgment 
of God. 

An dToXoyia is an argumentative explanatory de- 
fence. Early Christian apologies might be addressed 
to the Greeks or Gentiles (irpo! 'EXXi/vae, adversas 
gentes, ad nationes) or to some distiuguished person, 
or might be directed against a named opponent, as 
Origen's Contra Celsum (kiit& KiXerov). They might 
be controversially directed against paganism or Juda- 
ism,' or against both.* Unlike previous pagan de- 
I fences {e.g., Plato's Apology of Socrates), the Christian 
I apology was a defence of Christianity rather than a 
personal plea for the writer.* The form and contents 
differed accordiog to the situation and the nature of 
', what was to be refuted. Thus Origen, Contra Celsum, 
quotes in separate excerpts the entire work' of his 
antagonist, and answers all in turn. 
Latin apologists wrote with originality and ready 

'Justin's Dialogue xcith Trypha. 

1 Jewish arguments wera udTBiiced by the pngan CbIbqs snil 
refuted by Origen. 

•After Christianity became the State religion, a personal defence 
or attack might be called an Apology. Jerome and Bafluus irroM 
" Apologies " against each other. 

< Cetaus called his work Kiyn ik^tit. CL Keim, Celsus' Wahrti 
Wort. 
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grasp of at least the Christian side of the situation. 
Their writings were not modelled on the work of 
' Origen or Justin, The earliest, apparently, is the 
■ much-admired Orfaums of Minncius Felix. This is 
in form a, Ciceronian dialogue, and argues for Chris- 
tianity from a general theistic stoical standpoint. 
Specifically Christian themes are hardly touched. 
Style and language are classical ; there is no approach 
to a Christian style or vocabulary. 

No more than the Greek-writing Justin does the 
Latin-writing Minucius break with classic culture, 
but only with polytheism. Tei'tullian, however, 
stands for the Christian revolt against everything 
classical or pagan. He denounces pagan literature 
and pbi]osophy as well as pagan superstition and the 
tyrannical suppression of Christianity by the pagan 
government. As a writer be is extraordinarily indi- 
vidual and original. His mind is filled with Christian 
thoughts, and his masterful endeavors to express them 
in a language not yet fitted to Christianity made him 
the great originator of a Christian Latin diction. 
But passionately as he was a Christian and greatly 
as he was himself, his style and literary habits were 
affected by his study of Koman law and the art of 
rhetoric. He is as much a rhetor as Apuleius, know- 
ing every latest trick of word- twisting. His writings 
abound in marvellous antitheses, in rhythms and in 
rhymes. A virtuoso in the advocate's art, he was a 
creator of Christian arguments, some sophistical, but 
all impassioned and full of power. His works were 
a store for later apologists. 

Tertullian had declared that no misfortune could 
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come to men, but the cry arose — Chriatianos ad Uo- 
nem. This was true, for the pagans ascribed public 
misfortunes to the anger of the gods at Christian 
impiety. The charge was not to slumber till the 
Empire's overthrow waa laid at Christian doors. 
Cyprian writes to refute it on the occasion of a pesti- 
lence.^ A refutation of like charges is the leading 
motive of the lengthy Adveraus Nadones of the Afri- 
can Arnobius, written shortly after the last aud most 
thorough of all the persecutions, that under Diocle- 
tian. Conversely, writing after the persecutions had 
ceased, Lactantius,' in his historical writing, De Mor- 
tibus persecuCdnim, directs hia polemic narrative to 
show the evil ends of the persecuting emperors. His 
great work waa the Divinae Inatitutiones, written when 
the Christian cause was nearing its imperial triumph 
under the rising star of Constantine. There was then 
no urgent need to free Christianity from blame for 
the ills of an Empire which, for the time, appeared 
to be renewing its strength ; but there waa need to 
set forth systematically the elements of Christian 
truth, and Lactantius calls his work the Divinae Inati- 
tutiones, using the title of elementary legal treatises. 
Its general purpose was to show that pagan worship 
and philosophy did not accord with reason and truth, 
while Christianity was both true and reasonable. 
Accordingly, in philosophic manner and with elegant 

1 Ad Dtmelrianwn, Migne, Patr. LaC, Vol. IV, 
1 Lactantius, as well as his teftcher, Amobius, was a professor 
ot rbetocic b«fare bis coaTentioD lo Cliristianlty. HIa style it 
classicBl, and eipreasea little Christian feeling. Nor does his work 
a deep uuderaCanding of Christianity. 
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diction, Laetantiua begins by enlarging upon themes 
already sketched by Minuciua Felix. He then seta 
forth in detail the entire volume of pagan foolishness 
and the invalidity of pagan philosophy ; he expouniia 
the Christian faith, shows its superiority in reason, 
and the warrants of its truth afforded by the miracles 
of Christ and the predictions of the prophets. He 
discourses upon justice, and finally upon the purpose 
of the world's creation and the course of the saecula 
until the conflict with the Antichrist; whereupon 
follow Christ's thousand years of reign, and then the 
final conflict with the unchained devil and his hosts ; 
the wicked are overthrown and cast into Hell, and the 
righteous rise from, their graves to enjoy forever the 
vita beata. 

If the Divinae Institutiones was written when hap- 
pier times might be expected, a hundred years had 
not passed when AJaric sacked Eome, and the world 
tottered. Pagans, who still constituted a large part 
of the Empire, laid the catastrophe to Christianity, 
There was no wide reaction toward paganism — of 
which there was enough in Christianity. But there 
was cause for the greatest of Christian intellects 
since Origen, to construct a work more positive and 
systematic than the Contra Celsum; a work which, 
with more profundity of thought than could be claimed 
for Lactantius' Divinae Institutiones, should set forth 
the aim and course and final goal of God's Common- 
wealth. Augustine's Civitas Dei undertook to ex- 
pound the polity of Him who made the world and 
man. Under His providence waxed the Empire of 
the earth, the civitaa terrena, with its own aims leading 
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away from God, "Within the guidance of His love, 
endured and grew the other city, the heavenly, the 
civitaa dei. Two opposite desires — amorea — made 
these two commonwealths, and carry them along diver- 
gent paths to different ends, the one toward the false 
good of this life, the other toward the true good of 
life eternal : Fecentnt itaque civilatea duos amoret 
duo ; terrenam scilicet amor aui usque ad contemptum 
dei, eoetestam vera amor Dei usque ad contemptum 
aid'.' The fortunes of the earthly commonwealth 
appear through the history of States, until finally 
all elements of earthly greatness converge in the 
imperial destiny of Rome. The course of the other 
commonwealth is traced through the Old Testament; 
which is shown to be in harmony with what its events 
and teachings prefigure and prophesy, Christ and the 
universal Church. 

Even the earthly commonwealth, represented in 
Rome, had not gained its powet through the heathen 
gods, but by its energies, under God's providence. 
Augustine's work refuted pagan assertions that Rome 
had stood by the power of her gods : it set forth all 
the calamities which had come before Christianity; 
it showed the evil folly of pagan worship, the futility 
and falsity of pagan philosophy. With all-embracing 
arguments of universal scope the Civilas Dei should 
utterly invalidate paganism and its claims, and show 
Christianity's absolute and universal truth. 

Like Lactantius, like Arnobina and Cyprian, Augus- 
tine had been a professor of rhetoric, and his training 
often appears in the use of antithesis and word-play 
I Civ. Dei, SIV, 38. 
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in the Cimtaa Dei. It Tras a work of mighty plan ; ' 
but its author gave his geniua free course in this his 
final message, and allo^ved himself to introduce what- 
ever served Ms general purpose, though it might in- 
fringe iipon the continuity of some leading theme. 
The work w£(3 too universal to be commonly understood 
in its entirety, though it was to be a many -chambered 
store, from which future men were to draw according 
to their power. Imitation of it as a whole was never 
attempted. 

The Civitas Dei attempted to harmonize the validity 
of Christiaaity with the verdict of uaiveraal history, 
and to direct the argument adversum paganos. The 
third book took iip the story of Eome, to show that 
her greatness was not due to the aid of her goda, 
but that it came to her under the providence of 
the one true God. Augustine's disciple, Orosius, at 
the master's suggestion, undertook to expand similar 
historical themes in a history of the world,t adveraum 
paganos. " Thou hast commanded me that as against 
the vain rhetoric of those who, aliens to God's Com- 
monwealth, coming from country cross-roads and vil- 
lages are called pagans, because they know earthly 
things, who seek not unto the future and ignore the 
past, yet cry down the present time aa filled with evil, 
just because Christ is believed and God is worshipped ; 
— thou hast commanded tKat I should gather from 
histories and annals whatever mighty ills and miseries 
and terrors there bave been from wars and pestilence, 
from famine, earthquake, an^ floods, from volcanic 
I, from lightning or from hail, and also from 
> Augustine tells ita scheme In Relractationit tti 43- 
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monstrous orimes in the pcist centuries; and that I 
should airaDge and set forth the matter briefly in a 
book."' 

Oroaius finds that there were four great kingdoms 
corresponding in the ineffabili ordinaHone (sc, Dei) to 
the four quarters of the earth; first the Babylonian 
in the East ; then the Macedonian in the North ; the 
African in the South ; and, finally, the Roman in the 
West,' Of these, the two intervening kingdoms of 
Africa and Macedonia act aa the tutors and curators of 
the heritage of empire, which is Rome's from Babylon. 
Rome was not ready to assume this empire when the 
Bahylouian power fell. For Sardanapalua was the 
last successor of Ninus, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire ; and the Medea overthrew Sardanapalus the 
same year that Procas, the grandfather of Rhea Silvia, 
began to reign over the Latins. All these matters 
were so disposed in the mysteries and fathomless 
judgment, of God, and did not take place through 
accident or human power.' Following upon these 
statements, Orosius sets forth certain further iuefEable 
chronological coincidences and parallels. 

I Oroaius, Higl., prologoe. Beyond the Old and New Teataments 
and the JewiHli Apocrypha, Orosius ueea latin sources eiolusiveiy, 
and chiefly those near to bia own time. He knows nothing of the 
Greek bistoriBS of Herodotus or Thucydides, He draws from the 
following writers: Uvj, Enseliius (Jerome's trans.), Justin (who 
draw ezclnaively from Trogus Fompelus), Eutropius; far leas fre- 
quently, Ciesar, Snetonias, Virgil, Hirtius, Cicero, Sallust, Florus, 
Rnfinos, Augastine. 

»The oldest part of Sibyllina Oracula, III, 189-163, has eight 
kinedoms: I.Egypt; 2, Persians; 3, Medes; 4, Ethlopiana ; I 
ayrla-Babyloula ; 6, Maoedonia ; T, Egyptian ; 8, Rome. 

' But., a, 2. 
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The notion of foar great monarcliieB set the plan 
according to which the Middle Ages divided ancient 
history; and to mediseval men, chronological corre- 
spondences, which never esiated in fact, were to be 
evidences of God's providential guidance of history, 
as they were to Orosins. It has been said that 
OrosiuB finda for history a new principle of organic 
unity in the thought that all events occur within the 
purpose and control of God's providence.^ He discerns 
most interesting evidence of this in the providential 
bringing of all nations beneath one rule and into 
one great peace, under Augustus, in order that when 
Christ was bom the gospel might readily spread 
among mankind.' 

The chief argument of Orosius' presentation of his- 
tory, as against the opponents of Christianity, lay in 
the long pre-Christian tale of slaughter, pestilence, 
and calamity. His story is confined to war, seen in 
its carnage, and to other ill-fortunes of mankind. He 
had no eye for human progress, for the growth of insti- 
tutiona or culture, nor had he any conception of such 
development. His main apologetic contention is that 
the world in his time was less infelicitous than in the 
periods covered by his histories.* His work was the 
Christian argumentative summary of history, a true 

I Ebert. Pot the eariiest Christian reference to Pravidenoe, 
Ebert citea from Mlnociua Felli's Octavivt, Chap, 25, see. 12: Et 
tamen ant« eos (sc. Bomanos) Deo dispeiuante diu regna tenemnt 
Asayrli, Medii, Feraaa, Qraecl, etiam et Aegvptil, The Stoics had 
developed an Idea ot Providenee, See Zellec, Ptiito/ophie der 
Qrieehen, III', pp. IST et «eq. f3d ad., 1880), 

« But., VI, 1 and 32, and Vn, 1. 

*i».,V, l,2,aQd!». 
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voik of the transition period, and one that gave tlie 
form for medieval conceptions of ancient history. 

Other Christiana had written history before Orosius ; 
aa, for instance, Lactanttus, also with apologetic aims, 
adoeraum paganos. The Greek church historian, Ense- 
bius, had composed a history, to show the dignity and 
antiquity of the Jewish ra«« and the Mosaic teaching, 
as compared with heathen culture. Jerome trans- 
lated this, and continued it to his own time. Such 
writings were narrative ai^umenta for Christianity 
and its sacred prefigurement in Judaism. With some- 
what similar purpose, Jerome wrote his De Viria Illus- 
Iribus, or short accounts of illustrious Christiana, in 
order to show the pagans that the Church was not 
unlettered, but had its philosophers and scholars. 
The strain of narrative glorification of the Christian 
Church is taken up by Jerome's friend and enemy, 
Enfinus, the diligent translator of Greek Christian 
writings. His Historia ecclesiastica was an abbrevi- 
ated rendering of Eusebius' Church History ; while a 
more original compilation was his VUae Patrum or 
Historia eremita, which he wrote to commemorate the 
wonders of ascetic pietj seen by him in Egypt. 

Sulpicius Severua is another historian of the early 
part of the fifth century. His classic elegance of 
language contrasts strangely with the transitional and 
mediEBval character of the substance of his work. His 
Chrtmica, or Historia sacra, a chronological history of 
Christians and of the Jews regarded as their forerun- 
ners, does not appear to have been popular ; but his 
Vita^ancti Martini was to be one of the most widely 
read hooka in the Middle Ages. Its style was easy. 
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and its abundance of miracle fell Id -with mediffival 
taste. It is a typical example of the Legeada or Vita 
Sancti, tlie number of which becomes legion from the 
fourth century onward.' 

Not unallied with apologetic literature were the 
writings directed against heretics, or intended to con- 
firm Catholica" in their orthodoxy as against heretical 
argnments. Even in the time of tJie apostles, there 
was call for argumentative protests against imperfect 
acceptations of Christianity, as appears from Paul's 
epistles. Thereafter came tracts contTa Judaeos which 
served as arguments to show that Judaism had been 
superseded by Christianity. These took the form of 
dialogues.' The anti-heretical treatises proper begin 
with those against the Gnostics of the second century, 
who were quite as much latter-day pagans as Chris- 
tians. Hereunder came the anti-gnostic writings of 
IrenaeuSj bishop of Lyons, and the Contra Marcionem 
of Tertullian. This kind of early Christian literature 
may be regarded as closing with Augustine's anti- 
Man ichsean treatises. 

Besides writings directed against those whom all 
the Church might deem without the Christian pale, 
there were dogmatic controversies within the large 
and loose circle of men who made claim to orthodoxy. 
This mass of theological writing, which was hardly 
literature, represented Christian controversies ; yet 
much of the thought and terminology came from 
Greek philosophy, in the terms of which and in the 
Greek tongue the dc^^mas of orthodox Christianity 
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vere at last formulated by tlie Eastern Cbnrcb, and 
therefrom translated rudely to the Latin of tlie West. 

There was a kind of actually spoken Christian literar 
tore, the growth of which was due to the inspiration 
of Christian teaching and Christiaa needa. This was 
the sermon, the Homily, that spoken combination of 
iDstmction and exhortation. The Christian themes 
were more real aud living than the productions of 
pagan rhetoric ; but rhetoric gave the form in which 
Christian orators spoke. The great Greek preachers, 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, were trained 
rhetoricians, who employed all the resources of rhet- 
oric in their florid sermons, which, however, con- 
tained much matter and were adapted to the situation 
and the needs of the congregation.' The sermons of 
the great Latin preachers, Ambrose and Augustine, 
were less florid and more direct and practical.' Yet 
they contain like rhetorical devices, or rather bear 
witness to a like rhetorical education of their authors. 
For example, antithesis with a rhyming ending to the 
contrasted parallels is a characteristic of Cyprian's 
sermons and of Augustine's. The great Western 
preachers did not spare pathetic appeals U> the emo- 
tions of their hearers in a style and langui^e depart- 
ing from the antique, 

The writings already noticed were by well-known 
men of dignified position in the Church. There re- 
mains to be mentioned another sort of prose literature 

> As, tor example, Chrfvostoni's sermoos to ths people ol Anti* 
och OD tha dcslTDction o! the emperor'* imagea. 

* The pTBctic&i moraliiing ol sermon* ol Pop* Leo I inth* middle 
ot Ilia fittb cenlurj ia ootlccablB. 
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of dubious origin, but destined to extraordinary popu- 
larity and influence. Thia was anonymous or pseu- 
donymous. It received tlie forms in which it survived 
at an early though indeterminate period, and its puerile 
character rendered later remodelling unnecessary to 
adapt it to the romantic credulity of the Middle Ages. 
Its main source lay in the legends which had grown 
up around the canonical accounts of the ministry of 
Jesus and his apostles, and its chief extant examples 
are the apocryphal Gospela and the apocryphal Acts 
of the different apostles.' These were originally 
■written in Greek. Some of the Greek tests still 
exist, while in other instances only Latin or Syriac or 
Arabic translations remain ; or again both the Greek 
version and the translation in one or more of these 
other tongues are extant. Much of thia apocryphal 
literature received its earliest form among Gnostics 
or Ebionites ; and the narratives were shaped in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of these heretical or 
imperfectly Chriatianized circles. Yet the substance 
probably was drawn from legends or traditions which 
were spreading through Christian communities. Later 
orthodox revisions of these Gospels and Acts omitted 
the markedly heretical features which made the nar- 
ratives conflict with Catholic doctrine. 

When events have occurred which stir the feelings 

^Hf Tlie tltlsB of the latter in Qreek were: — 



^H (aiSMSTo '^ miracula, virtntet 

(•iprv^iK. nktlmnr ^ Paaalo, caaBummatio 
Ses Llpslus, Die Apokryphen AooalelsetchichUn, Elnleitong. 
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and impresB the mind, the first accounts relate to facts 
most vitally affecting those concerned. Whatever lies 
beyond the central story may be actually foi^otten, 
leaving a fair field for the imaginations of succeeding 

generations. The four canonical Gospels were properly 
a tvayyiXiav, a good tidings, the announcement and 
account of the salvation offered to man through Christ. 
It was left to the affectionate and creative curiosity 
of the next decades and centuries to supplement the 
facts of the Gospel story with matter satisfactory to 
the ima^nation. Thus the apocryphal Acta fill out 
the details of the careers of the apostles, regarding 
whom the Church preserved the scantiest informa- 
tion ; and the apoerj'phal Gospels represent the ex- 
pansion of tradition, or rather the growth of legend, 
concerning the portions of Christ's life in regard to 
which the Four Gospels are silent.' There was also 
need to construct a story of Mary's pai'entage, child- 
hood, and decease, comporting with the divine dignity 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

The Christian apocrypha tells the story of Joachim 
and Anna, the parents of the Virgin, a story sug- 
gested by narratives of hardly hoped for children, 
late-bom to Sarah in the Old Testament and to 
Elizabeth in the New, monkish ascetic fancy adding 
some curious features. It also tells of Mary's girl- 

1 Bncb a writing as the Qoapel of Peter does not come in this 
general category. That contained topics covered Ijy tbe Four Gos- 
pels, and, with knowledge of tlieir iiarra.tiTG, clianged the iame to 
acuord with Docetic doctrines. It was wrltteo with the purpose not 
to Bopplement, but to modify, the canoaical accoants ; acd the al: _ 
tant fragment preserves tbe dlatiuutlif Docotlc characterlBtlcs of Q 
writing. 
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hood passed as a virgin in the Temple, until she is 
given into the guardianship of Joseph. And it narrates 
her final glorification.' In the religious art and literal 
ture of the Middle Ages the romantic story of Joachim 
and Anna is as well known as the Gospel story of the 
life of Christ, which it regularly accompanies.* And 
from the Middle Ages on through the Renaissance, 
few Hubjeeta in religious art vie in frequency and 
beauty with the Assumption of the Virgin. 

The same Gospels that tell the parentage and girl- 
hood of Mary give details of the Saviour's birth and 
childhood alike miraculous and foolish, quite on a 
level with early mediteval miracle-story, Maiy's vir- 
ginity before and after Jesus' birth is established by 
such naive circumstantial narrative as would ad- 
dress itself to the conunon, uneducated mind.^ Cor- 
responding to like puerile taste, the journey to Egypt 
is filled with silly miracle,* and even more meaninglesa 
and void of goodness are the miraoles of the child- 
Saviour. He possesses magic powers, with which he 
amuses himself, or tabes malicious vengeance on his 
playmates. Where he is, there is no safety for other 
children ; " Teach him," say their parents to Joseph, 

1 See Protevangelium of Jamos, Qospei of Paeudo-Matthew, Qoi- 
pel of Salivity of Mary, Story of Joseph the Carpenter, Book 
of John concerning the falling atteep of Mary, The Failing of 
Mary. 

3 See the nhote story greatly painted by Giotto ia the Chorch ol 
the Arena at Padua. 

*See Prolevangelium, 19, 20; Gospel of Psevdo-Matthew, 13. 
J. Slrzygowaki, Bytaniiniache DenkmSler, Bd. I (1S91), cefora to 
i» In art of the proving of Mary's virgiiiity according 
^nlmangelivm . 

<f Fseudo-Matthew. 
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"to bless and not to cutse, for he is kllliiig our chil- 
dren." ' 

Not all of this apocrypha touching Jesus confinea 
itself to the periods of his bii'th and childhood. The 
storj of his trial, crucifixion, and aacensioD was told 
in the canonical Gospels ; the apocrypha expands even 
these authoritatively narrated subjects,' But where 
was Jesus' spirit while his body lay in the tomb? 
The late canonical writing of Jude says that he de- 
scended to Hades. This suggestion or tradition was 
soon mightily elaborated, and the legend comes down 
to ua in the second part of the Acta of Pilate, otherwise 
called the Ooapel of Nicodemua? This is a narrative 
of conaiderable power and dignity ; perhaps no other 
story regarding Christ more forcibly impressed the 
Middle Ages. 

The apocryphal Acts of the variouB apostles have 
literary and intellectual traits of the apocryphal Gos- 
pels, They offered greater opportunity for the growth 
of romantic episode.* The normal atarting-point of 

1 Ooeptt of Thomas, i. See bIbo Gospel of Pteudo-Malthea, 2&- 
29. This part of the apocrjphal narrative may have lieen foitecBd 
by certain ol the Gnnatlc doctrines of the completed divine nature 
or CbrUt trom hU hirth. 

9 See, e.g., the Acts of Pilate, first part. 

' With Gospel of NUodemitt, etc., compare Sift. Orac, Vm, 
310-313, which mentions tbe descent into Hades " heralding bope 
to all the holy onea " there. Epbraim Syrua (died 3T3 a.d.) 
describes tbia descent and tbe conflict with death and Satan in the 
Nisibene Hymns, XXXV et seq. See Library qf Nicene Fathen, 
adseriea, Vol. Xm. 

* For instance, in the Acti of Thomas, the Lord sella Thomas as 
a slave and bandicraftsman to an Indian merchant, tbe agent at 
an Indian king, and tbe merchant takes tbe aposUa to India, 
to tbe royal court. Thi* Is tonuuitlc. 
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their narratives was tlie variously told story of the 
separation of the apostles after Pentecost, in order that 
each might proceed to the country which the casting 
of lota had declared to be the field of his missionary 
labors.* Sometimes the apostles set out at the com- 
mand of the Lord Jesus; and it is often through his 
miraculous intervention that they reach their haven. 
The Lord not only guides or transports them there, 
but continues with them an ever present aid in many 
forms ; he appears as pilot, as a little child, or in the 
form of an apostle. 

These various apocryphal Acta appear to have orig- 
inated in heretical settings together of tradition, ajid 
to have been revised in Catholic circles, aa was the 
case with the apocryphal Gospels. They contain many 
beautiful legends;^ yet on the whole, they constitute 
a popular and puerile literature wherein the magical 
and the romantic unite. The miracle is the unfailing 
occurrence; only the natural and rational is absent. 
It is a mountebank propagation of the faith that theee 
Acts set forth.* 

Further, the Chriatian apocryphal Gospels Mid Acts 
show traits of puerility, if not of literary decadence, 
similar to much in the Greek love-romances and the 
romance of Alexander.* They answered to a popular 
and crude literary taste. They have no perception of 
fitness. Vitally related sequence ia lacking; thinga 

1 See, e.g., tragiatilDg ot Acts of Tliomai. 

^ Above kU, the Domijie quo vadii ot the Aclt of Peter and 
Paul. 

■ See, tor example, the Acta of Andrem and ilatthevi in the City 
of ifan-taiers. 

' Ante, Chap. IH. 
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ftappeji, and, of course, miraculously. Yet the reader 
may be certain that the Lord Jesus will bring about 
the conversion of many people through his apostle, as 
well as that apostle's glorious martyrdom, just as the 
reader of the Greek romance may be sure that Fortune 
will bi'ing hero and heroine to wedded bliss at last. 
Likewise, there ia scant delineation of chaiacter in this 
Christian apocrypha; all the apostles auSer meekly, 
though miraculously destroying, for the example's 
sake, many of their tormentors; all Jews and heathen 
rage, until their conversion; the purity of the Virgin 
Mary is the formal priggiahness of a nun ; Joseph is 
uninteresting; the child-Saviour shows no character 
heyond malice, vengefulness, and premature powers of 
disputation. 

In many forms these apocryphal writings reappear 
in the Middle Ages, Their incidents are frequently 
reproduced, or an entire writing is translated, and is 
altered or added to according to the racehood, the en- 
vironment, and the individual taste of the translator 
or adaptor. In its literary and intellectual inferiority, 
the Christian apocrypha bore the same relation to the 
New Testament that the Jewish apocrypha bore to the 
Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament. The Jewish 
apocrypha was popular in the Middle Ages, and as 
authoritative as the books of the Hebrew Canon. 
Likewise, much from the Christian apocrypha was 
accepted by Church and people, and fills as large a 
place in popular literature as the canonical narratives.' 

1 " On ne s'est pas borne i faire entrer le prftenilu ^vangile da 
Nicodfeme dans la plupart dea hiatoicea de la passinii et de la reaur- 
reotlon de J&as-ChrUc; il a p^^tre dans la litt^raluie praf&na 
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^^ III. Medimvalizing of Latin Prose 

\ The death of Auguatine closes the great constructive I 
\period of Latin Christian prose, which there-after is 
rapidly mediffivalized. The diction falls away from 
'what had been idiomatic and correct; it abandons the 
classic order of words and loses at the same time all 
feeling for the case endings of nouns and the conju- 
gation of verbs, for which it substitutes prepositions 
and auxiliaries ; many novel words are taken from the 
common speech.' The substance also becomea some- 
what debased and barbarized. It frequently consists 
in a recastijig of what the fourth or iiftb century had 
produced, with the addition of whatever appealed to 
an insatiable credulity.' As for literary form, as sig- 
nifying the unity and artistic orderiog rather than the 
diction of a composition, this does more than decline; 
judged by any antique standard, it ceases to exist. 
One cause was the unintelligent recasting of matter 
taken from the writings of a more intellectual period, 

Le ri5clt de la ddllverance de Joseph d'Arimathie par le Seigneui a 
6t£ le point de depart des fictions rela.tiveB an ' BBint-giaal,' et la 
sctne qui nous repr^sente la de'libe'ratiou des princea de renter 
parait avoir servi de madHa an conaeil des diablea par lequei 
a'ouTre ia Merlin da Rolwrt de Boron." Gaston Paris, TroU Ver- 
»imti rim^ei, etc., Introduction, p. ii. 

■Tlie Hiatoria Franoorum of Gregory of Toura (538-5tH) is an 
illuBtration of all of this. Ct. Monceaui, " Le Latin Vulgaire," 
Sevue de» deux mondei, Tom. 106 {18Mj. " Micujt vaut atre le pre- 
mier des chroniqueara romans que le dernier des cicdroniens," ib. 
His Latin ia 1)ei:oinlng Frencti. 

~ ~ IS Qrsgary tlio Qreat maltes over mucli doctrinal material 
I, whilfi his Dialogi de vita el miracylis Patrutn 
■ filled with monltish miracle. 
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a recasting wMcli vas always attended hy an infusion 
of barbaric and extraneous elements. A vigorous 
barbaric mind may express fittingly simple subjects 
of its own devising; but less simple subjects taken 
by semi-barbaric or partly barbarized wi-itera fi-om 
works of men their superiors in intellect and culture, 
will not be adequately treated, and the structure of 
the composition will be bad. The writer cannot 
present what he does not understand ; and, not per- 
ceiving the proper nature and the scope of the sub- 
ject, he is apt to wander from it. The misappreciation 
, and mishandling of borrowed subjects are one cause 
of the formlessness of mediaval literature ; the efi'ect 
may appear in the chaotic representation of misappre- 
ciated topics from pagan literature, as well as in the 
distorted treatment of matter taken from the Christian 
prose writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Moreover, the boundless reach of Christian thought, 
I the limitlessness of Christian emotion, and the iinfath- 
omable mysteries of the Faith could not be adjusted 
to those literary forms which suited the clear fiiiitude 
of classic themes. All attempts thus to adjust Chris- 
' tian topics failed, whether in prose' or metre. At the 
very first, Christian prose writing had only such excel- 
lence of form as comes with the sincere and ardent 
expression of a deeply felt subject; no conscious at- 
tention was paid to style or structure. Afterward, 
Then Christians used the resources of pagan literary 
education, the Christian spirit still had its own con- 

l Whenever a Christian wrote in ciassio form, bis work waa apt 
to be more pagan than Chrijtlan, In tone and feeling, iC not in 
thoui;bt. E.g., the Octavius of Minuciiia Felix or the De Qffioiil 
Ministrorum, of Aroliroae. 
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tempt for form.' All of this prevented mediffival lit- 
erature from deriving any sense of form from the 
classics ; and, however else a classic pagan work might 
be valued in the Middle Ages, the beauty of its form 
■was not thought of. It may also be said, vrith refer- 
ence to the mediseval lack of form, that mediasval 
writers were not anxious to have a subject clear-cut 
and limited ; but preferred one which was univer- 
sal or which wandered far and wide — a preference 
marking the difference between the romantlo and the 
classical. 

Through the Middle Ages, however, there were al- 
ways men who tried to imitate the diction of classic 
writers, although they did not think to imitate them 
in the form and structure of their works. This was 
especially the case in the Carolingian period, when 
conscious imitation of the Roman past prevailed. Eg- 
inhard in his Vila Caroli imitates the classical style. 
Traces of the same tendency appear with his contem- i ' 
poraries, Paulus Diaconus and Servatus Lupus, and I , 
afterward with Lambert von Hersfeld.' I 

Such life as there was in medifeval Latin literature 
was not in this imitation of classic style, but In the 
disintegration, the barbarization, of Latin diction, to 
wit, in the tendencies of the written Latin to follow, 
though at an ever increasing distance, the lines of 
evolution of the Eomanee languages from the vulgar 

1 A» in the ot^^ted words of Gregorj tbd Qrest, — "quia Indlg- 
Doni vehemeater ezisttmo, ot verlia coelestla oracall restringani 
mb legnlia Doa&ti," EpUtota opeaiag tbe Storatium Ubri; Migue, 
Patr. tat., 76, ool. SIB. 

>C(. Hordon, Antike Kunilproia. pp. T1S-T53, and pp. 680 ct 
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Latin — an evolution unretarded by the classical liter- 
ary tradition. These vulgar Romance tongues and 
the barbaric Teutonic languages, which attained their 
growth under the auspices of the Christian religion, 
were to develop the capacity of expressing Christian 
thoughts and voicing Christian feeling. A like though 
narrower capacity was reached by mediaeval Latin prose 
from which all vestiges of classical style were gone.* 
But a deeper volume of Christian feeling rolled through 
the Latin hymns, which of all mediaeval Latin compo- 
sitions departed farthest from every classic prototype 
and advanced farthest in the creation of an original 
style and form of verse. These currents of life in 
mediaeval Latin were finally extinguished through the 
attempt of the humanists — Petrarch first and above 
all — to reawaken and restore classical Latin. 

^ E.g, the De Imitatione ChrUH, 



CHAPTER IX 



I. Clasnc Metre and Christian Emotion 

Is order to appreciate the formal and substantial 
changes through which poetry passed in its course 
from paganism to Christianity, and from the antique 
to the mediteval, a clear idea is needed of some gen- 
eral characteristics of Greek verse. The due appre- 
ciation and proportionment of life's elements was a 
principle of Greek life and art and literature. It 
forbade excess. It was also in happy unison with 
the Hellene's clear mental vision, his love of definite- 
ness, and his aversion to whatever was unlimited or 
vague. All of which is exemplified in Greek poetry. 
Its contents are clear and proportioned, unfailing in 
artistic unity. Its structiue consists of metre, to wit, 
ordered measure, the ordering of what has definite 
quantitative proportion. 

The contents and form of Greek poetry were closely 
united. Pindar, creating an epinician ode, composed 
metre, music, and words. The simpler lyric metres — 
sapphics, aloaics, iambics — were more fixed ; and yet 
they had been created in correspondence with the 
nature of verses which express the writer's circum- 
stances and hia hates and loves. This was personal 
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poetry, quite different in form and contents from the 
partly impersonal sententiousness of the elegy, and 
from the epic, where the heroes, not the poet, speak 
and act Both epic and elegy were uttered in moder- 
ate musical modes, which ia the course of time were 
levelled into recitative. Such poetry could not be sung, 
sung fully, like Sappho's love poems or AlcEeus' proud 
personal lyrics. With Sappho and Alcceus words and 
music were cast together so aa to make one song, 
The music was syllabic, so to speak; one syllable, 
one note. Nor did the ethos of the music differ from 
the ethos of the words. The words, however passion- 
ate, avoided the monstrous and unmeasured ; the 
music avoided vagueness and excess. Its nature, like 
theirs, lay in measure and proportion. 

The Greeks were eager for the full round of life. 
Their intellects ordered and proportioned their de- 
sires. Many emotions entered their lives and are 
uttered in their poetry. Beyond reason's dictates 
they recognized no principle of exclusion, Greek life 
within its finitude was rounded and complete, both 
actually and in the idealizations of poetry and sculp- 
ture. Emotion contains within itself no learen of pro- 
portionment. It may be strong or weak, violent or 
gentle; but it remains an impulse to satisfy itself. 
One emotion may quell another ; but, apart from such 
a conflict and from the exhaustion or satisfaction of 
an emotion, it is the intellect that imposes restraint 
and proportion. When these qiialities are shown in 
emotional action, they are imposed by the intellect at 
the time, or else have been so constantly impressed upon 
the emotions as to iave become spontaneous emo- 
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tional habit. Because of the iatellectual character of 
the Greek race the emotion in their poetry is clear 
and distinct, deiinite in ita cause, its nature, and its 
object, and measured and proportioned. All emotions 
are limited; none ia excluded. 

Thus in the Iliad and Odyssey no feeling natural 
to an early age is barred or even disapproved. A 
hero may feel anger, hate, revenge, grief, or fear ; he 
may feel affection, love, or sexual passion ; he may 
entertain desires or repulsions of any kind. It is 
the same with the women within their lesser range. 
Only let no hero do what is shameful or infatuate. 
Such action is forbidden by wisdom and by honor 
(aiSuis), which together insure success, respect, and 
fame. Honor or reverence, called by Pindar " the 
child of forethought," is an ethical sentiment spring- 
ing from broad intellectual approvals; honor and 
wisdom impose measure upon emotions and the acts 
they prompt. Measure is never absent from the 
characters and conduct of Homer's heroes. They are 
passionate, but not unrestrained ; and their emotions 
are not limitless. One may feel the power of wrath 
of wise Odysseus, when at last, bow in hand, he 
springs upon the platform, his heart filled with a 
rage that was not out of proportion to its cause, a rage 
which, once sated, shall fall to calm, the suitors slain. 
It is a mighty passion, which the man's strong intel- 
lect has held restrained ; it is a beautiful passion, and 
has its cadences like the bowstring which sang so 
sweetly to hia ear. Neither are the passions unre- 
strained of him who was the most deeply passionate 
^flf the heroes. Athene caught him by his yellow 
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hair, and he tlirust back his sword into its sheath. 
He also yielded up Briseis, Achillea' deepest pas- 
aioHB were his love for Patroclus, his grief for him 
slain, and bis rage against the slayer. Even this 
grief and wrath find their cadences and final calm. 
Once the hero feared lest, passion mastering restraint, 
he should do a shameful act — so he warns Priam.' 
The passions of the epics were fitted to the mighty 
but finite hexameter. They were like the waves of 
ocean, which never lose their measure of rise and fall, 
never lose their metre, be it of calm or storm. 
Achilles' anger and the torrent of his grief and wrath, 
rising, falling, and again rising, resistless but not niire- 
strained, ever roll within the harmonies of the metre. 

The elegiac metre likewise accords with the meas- 
ured grief which is its burden. Ita couplets are com.- 
posed of a hexameter and a pentameter, that is to 
say, a hexameter in which the unemphatic second 
half of the third foot is omitted, as well as the first 
syllable of the sixth foot, which would have been a 
spondee. The result is a solemn slowing of the move- 
ment in the middle of the line, and an increase of 
stress upon the final syllable by the omissiou of the 
long syllable before it. The pause in the middle of 
the pentameter and the stress at its close make it the 
emphatic line of the elegiac couplet. The hexameter 
is the preparation, the anacrusis, as it were ; while 
the weight of sententionsness, when the couplet is 
gnomic, and the stress of the feeling, when the couplet 
is proper elegy, fall on the pentameter, and some- 
times with marked emphasis upon the last syllable of 

1/7., XXIV, 660. 
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each hemiatich. This regular recurrence of emphasis 
iu an elegiac couplet renders its sententiousness defi- 
nite and its expression of feeling strikingly measured. 
Some examples miiy be taken. Tlie following couplet 
of Theogiiis summarizes much Greek ethics : — 

MitSiy iyar e-itfiSiiy ■ wdmsr lUn' ipttrra • kbJ oin-ui, 

These lines express the universal Greek warning, 
HifSiv ayav, " nothing excessively " ; aJso the converse 
positive ideal of the " mean," and the relation of these 
principles to the achievement of excellence which is 
difficult to gain. Tlie stress in the pentameter falls 
on the final syllables ri)v and irov, which are the strong 
syllables of emphatic words. 

Simonides' epitaph on the Spartan dead at Ther- 
mopylee illustrates the preparatory anacrusis function 
of the hexameter line, and the weightiness of the 
pentameter : — 

fl ifi'', ifiiKKtKV KattSaiiavlint, Bti r%Si 
xtlfitBa^ Toti Kciyiijy p-/ifiafft TttB6^Lci'0i,^ 

And, finally, the beautiful epitaph on the Eretriau 
exiles, ascribed to Plato, exemplifies the measure, the 
control, the exquisite rhythm of pathos, which the 
elegiac metre might contain.^ 



1 Bergk. Anthol. Lyri. 
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Little need be said of the iambic trimeters and 

trochaic tetrameters, so well adapted to narratiTe 
which was not of epic size and dignity ; adapted also 
to personal attack and satire. These metres vete not 
suited to pure song, and in a lyric time could hardly 
hold their own. Yet Axcbilochus expreases himself 
as a true Greek in them and bids his soul consider 
the rhythmic beat of destiny : " Soul, soul ! stricken 
with overwhelming troubles, bear up ! and cast back 
the opposing evil, breast to foe I and neither, conquer- 
ing, foolishly exult, nor, conquered, wail and cry. 
But in joya delight, and in evils grieve — not over- 
much ; so learn what rhythm holds men." ' 

The verses of Sappho give voice to the Greek 
passion for beauty, beauty the vision ; they are poems 
of the passion with which beauty fires the senses. 
The intensity of these molten verses has never been 
surpassed. Yet the emotion ia utterly Greek in its 
expression — limpid, definite, complete, perfect in form, 
free from vagueness and mysticism. It is controlled 
and modulated in the exquisite metre through which 
it is vocalized; nothing unmeasurable is suggested. 
Reading the two odes which are entire, one is struck 
with the definiteness of statement as to the cause and 
nature of the emotion, and the finiteness of the emo- 
tion itself. 
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Pindar is a final example of tlie imiaon of words, 
metres, and music in Greek poetry. Emotion is not 
the most palpable element in his stately strophes, 
those supremely Greek sti-ophes, themselves such ex- 
amples of measure and proportion, of which they also 
sing. Whatever emotions are expressed in his epini- 
cian odes are framed in a consideration of all life's 
factors and are modulated by reason. Pindar is not 
aa naive as Homer in the admission of emotional 
desires. Yet he excludes only the unseemly. Like- 
wise the dramatists. Theirs also is a complete con- 
sideration of life's factors, including the emotions 
which come to mortals, .^schylua and Sophocles are 
deeply concerned with the conflict between human 
will and overhanging destiny. They contribute to its 
ethical adjustment by dramatizing the ruin entailed 
by imrestrained impulse and lawless act. He who 
does not modulate his acts finds himself wrapped 
within fate's dread measures. 

The metres of the dramas correspond to their sub- 
stance. The iambic trimeter, well suited to narrative 
verse, is strengthened and dignified with frequent 
spondees, while the too rapid anapEest is avoided, 
though Euripides often uses the still quicker tribrach. 
The varied strophes of the choral odes suit the sub- 
stance as closely as with Pindar. jEsehylus' weighty 
thoughts roll in periods unrivalled in sweep amd mel- 
ody. With Sophocles words, metre, muaic, produce 
the perfect dramatic whole. Disintegration begins 
with Euripides. His choral odes tend to fall away 
from perfect pertinency to the drama. With such 
discrepancy of contents there cau be no perfect form. 
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His dramas have novel excellences, yet fail in unity 
and proportion. The emotional contents are more un- 
restrained. Passion runs riot, thouglt the results still 
are dire. 

The unison of form and substance ceases in the 
Alexandrian period of literature. Hexameter is used 
in dialogue and narrative unsuited to the dignity of 
that metre ; ' or it is used to set forth science or philoso- 
phy.' The latter was an affectation with the Alexan- 
drians ; for an adequate prose was ready to their hand. 
They had not the reason of Xeuophanes or Parmen- 
ides for using hexameter— that prose hardly existed. 
As for the metres of lyrio song, the Alexandrians have 
lost command of them. 

Lack of instinctive feeling for the right metre may 
have been related to the falling away of metrical quan- 
tity from the spoken language. Quantity had prob- 
ably passed from Greek speech before the Christian 
era; and from whatever time quantity ceased to be 
the basis of speech, poetry composed in metre neces- 
sarily became academic. Its rhythm no longer cor- 
responded with the living language; and the more 
complicated the metre, the more palpable would be 
the artificiality of the poem. The tendency was to 
use the simpler metres, which also passed over into 
Latin literature. That literature was to be academic 
rather than spontaneous in its development, the work of 
men educated in Greek poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy. 
Greek metres, in somewhat blunted modes, constituted 
the structure of Latin poetry, and Greek qualities en- 
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tered Latin literature. Latin feeling was not Greek 
feeling. Yet the expression of emotion in poetry 
is necessarily in some accord with the structure of 
the verse ; and emotional expression in Latin poetry 
was affected by the use of Greek metres. Their early 
development had been in unison with the evolution of 
the thought and feeling of Greek poetry ; they would 
aJwaya carry with them something of the quality of 
its ancient thoughts and sentiments, which might also 
survive in the words of the Greek poems or in bor- 
rowed Latin phrasa 

It may be doubted whether Homer's spirit dwelt in 
Ennius' stiff hexameters. It might be more at ease 
in the epic poem in which classical Latin poetry cul- 
minated. A lover woos by self -surrender. Virgil wooed 
and won the epic hexameter. With what mastery he 
made that his own is beautifully and subtly shown in 
the Virgilian expression of emotion. The pagan heart 
had matured in the centuries between Homer and Vir- 
gU ; it had gained in tenderness ; sentiments had re- 
fined, emotions had deepened. The older poet com- 
passed the emotional range of his age. Virgil's pure 
nature and supremely sympathetic genius held the 
noblest feeling of big time. His contemplative, sad- 
dened temperament endued all human situations with 
the pathos of mortality, the pathos of heroic endeavor 
frustrated or saddened in its success by the hardship 
of the toil. Through all his modes of feeling, through 
his great heart's grief over the helplessness of life, his 
expression is controlled, beautiful, always in harmony 
with the music of his hexameters. The lover of Vir- 
gil may take as illustration any pathetic passage and 
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may find therein some phase of pathos hardly to be 
found in a Greek poet. Moreover, Virgilian pathos 
usually differs from prior modes of emotionaJ expres- 
sion in that the pathos of the individual situation is 
deepened by its suggestiveneas of the woe of the whole 
world, whereof it is part. Yet the mode of expres- 
sion always embodies the Greek qualities of control, 
modulation, clarity, and beauty. Inasmuch, however, 
aa Yiigilian pathos has broader range than pathos in 
Sappho or Homer, it is not quite so definite and finite 
in its expression.' 

Thus Virgil is Greek, and something more. The 
intense passion of other Latin poets also presents 
qualities of the metres used and of the sentiments 
expressed in the Greek poems written in them. Lucre- 
tius' contempt and pity seem never to break the roll 
of his hexameters. Catullus' expression of emotion 
has the Greek qualities of definiteness, adequacy, 
point, and necessary limitation. The Greek control is 
pronounced in Horace, with whom the emotional ele- 
ment is at times hardly strong enough to make his 
verses poetry. There is genuine feeling whenever 
he touches upon themes of mortality ; hut the classic 
modulation of expression never fads. 

The time of a new religion was at hand, and novel 
thoughts, changed views of life, and modes of emotion 
heretofore unfelt were soon to seek appropriate poetic 
forms. Such forms did not exist in the opening cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The old metres were no 
longer in accord with actual speech. The Christian 
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soul could not express itself in artiiicial verse. It 
needed poetic forms which should draw their life 
from living speech as the clasaic metres had di-awa 
theirs. 

There were other reasona why the old metres were 
not suited to Christian poetry. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity was not the spirit of paganism. Christian emo- 
tion differed from the emotions of pagan life or pagan 
literature, and, if it was to become articulate in poetry, 
it must evolve its own forms of verse. Control, mod- 
eration, and inclusivenesB were characteristic of the 
emotions as expressed in classic Greek and Latin po- 
etry. Christian emotion was to be characterized by 
qualities the opposite of these. Control, moderation, 
inclusivcnesa, were absent. Instead, there were both 
excess and exclusion. The classic /niBiv ayui' was aban- 
doned ; the Christiaji heart could not hold too much 
love of God. There was no bound to the passion 
with which the soul should cast itself down before 
Him. Then there was exclusion. For as Christianity 
was interpreted in the fourth century and through 
the Middle Ages it excluded one side of human emo- 
tion. True, in the love of God there might be a 
larger inclusiveness than in the pagan range of 
feeling ; it might hold the proportionment of all 
mortal affections, as Augustine saw. But the appli- 
cation of such thoughts was defeated by the causes 
which were making monasticism the ideal of Chris- 
tian life. 

Again, emotion as expressed in classic literature 
was clear, definite, and finite. Christian emotion was 
to know neither clarity nor measure. Its supreme 
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object, God, was infinite ; and the emotion directed 
toward Him might be vague and mystic, so unlimited 
was it. God was infinite and man's soul eternal; 
what finitude could enter the love between them 1 
Classic metres expressed measured feelings. Hexam- 
eters had given voice to many emotions beautifully, 
with unfailing modulation of calm or storm- They 
had never revealed the infinite heart of God, or told 
the yearning of the soul responding; nor were they 
ever to be the instrument of these supreme disclosures 
in Christian times. Such unmeasured feelings could 
not be held within the controlled harmonies of the 
hexameter nor within sapphic or alcaic or Pindaric 
Btrophea. These antique forms of poetry definitely 
expressed their contents, although sometimes suggest- 
ing further unspoken feeling, which is so noticeable 
with Virgil. But characteristic Christian poetry, like 
the Latin mediEeval hymn, was not to express its mean- 
ing as definitely or contain its significance. Mediteval 
hymns are childlike, having often a narrow clearness in 
their literal sense ; and they may be childlike, too, in 
their expressed symbolism. Their significance reaches 
far beyond their utterance ; they suggest, they echo, and 
they listen ; around them rolls the voice of God, the 
infinitude of His love and wrath, heaven's chorus and 
hell's agonies ; dies irae, dies ilia — that line says little, 
but mountains of wrath press on it, from which the 
soul shall not escape. 

Christian emotion quivers differently from any 
movement of the spiiit in classic measures. The new 
quiver, the new shudder, the utter terror, and the utter 
love appear in medieval rhymed accentual poetry : — 
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Desidero te millieB, 
Mi Jesu ; 

Me laetMm guando faciei, 
Tit vultu (I 

Quo dolors 

quo moerore 
DeprimvnCtir mUeri, 

Qui abj/ssis 

JVo commissi* 
Submergentvr ir^ferl. 

Beeordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod SI 

Ne me perdaa ilia die. 

Laergmosa dies ilia 
Qu& resurget exfavilli, 
Judicandas homo n 
Suic etgo parce, Deui J 

Fie Jesu, Doraine, 

Bona els requiem. 

Let any one feel the emotion of these verses and 
then turn to some piece of classic poetry, a passage 
from Homer or Yirgil, an elegiac couplet or a strophe 
from Sappho or Pindar or Catullns, and he will realize 
the difference, and the impossibility of setting the 
emotion of a mediaeval hymn in a classic metre. •■ 

II. Gh-eek Chriitian PoeAry 

Christian poetry would naturally be drawn from the 
narratives of the Old and New Testaments, and the 

' The Veni mncte ipiritus (Clament, Carmina e Poeiii Chrii- 
tianit, p. 4IM) U an example of how much there 1b DUUlde tha 
linea, yet coiried oi suggested by the hymn. 
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continually increasing volume of Christian story, or 
would consist of the seutiments and emotiona which 
were deepening from generation to generation in Chris- 
tian souls. Holy Scripture could not be moulded anew 
to suit the needs of creative poetry iu the way that 
the Greek and Roman poets recast the tales of pagan 
mythology. The canonical narratives remained indu- 
bitable facts authoritatively stated. Although they 
were interpreted both allegoricaUy and literally, no one 
changed them. Original narrative Christian poetry was 
not written until the heroism of martyrs furnished 
material which the imaginative Christian memory might ■ 
cherish reverently and hand on through that univer- 
salizing process which raises fact to poetry. The po- 
etic intention still would be to tell the truth, but the 
poet was not hampered in his truth-telling by sacred 
narrative.' 

Somewhat analogous conditions affected and perhaps 
rebirded the composition of Christian lyric poetry. 
The fundamental, as it were, theistio, emotional atti- 
tude of the Christian soul was already authoritatively 



> The first Christian aarcatWe poems, which w 
not pnraph rases, were in Latin, the ballade of FrQiIentiuB upon the 
heroic careers ot martyrs, compoBing his Peritt^hanon. To thew 
we might add two hymns from his Calhemerinon ; IX, Hymnut 
omnii hOTae, and XII, Hymnas Epipkaniae, which are lyrical nar- 
rative poems with Biblical salijecta. It was after his time tbftt 
Avitus wrote a veritable poem on the Fall of Man, This is the piece 
o[ Biblical narrative that has been most successfniij- treated in 
narrative poetry ; the brief Biblical accoaot ia soited to dramatii; 
aod narrative expansion. The snbject^malteT of the Old and New 
Testament narratives ha^ lent itself more frequently to great art 
tlian to great poetry; tor the sacred story came down ituthoriU> 
tivoly told, bat Dot authoritatively illoBtrated, 
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voiced, and with fervor and universality. The first 
Christians were Jews, and the Christian communities 
took from the synagogue the custom of singing God's 
praises, as well as the songs in which to aing them. 
For three centuries the Psalms constituted the maia 
body of Christian devotional song. It was a paschal 
psalm that Christ and his disciples sang on the night 
of his betrayal.' The apostle Paul bids his bearers 
be filled with the Spirit, speaking one to another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songa (i^oA/khs koI V"™" 
K(u ifSali irvcvftaTiKaii:), singing and making melody 
(a&ovTtv Koi ipaXXovrti) in your heart to the Lori' 
Here the " psalms " mean psalms of David or psalms 
derived from them;' the "hymns "^re songs of praise; 
the " spiritual songs " (cantica spiritualia in the Latin 
version) are more specifically songs directly inspired 
by the Spirit. But the exhortation " be filled with 
the Spirit," and speak or sing, applies to all these 
utterances, and indicates that, just as the brother 
might be moved to sing an Old Testament psalm, so 
in the singing he might be moved to vary from it, or 
voice his feelings in new-formed utterances, probably 
consisting mainly of combinations of Biblical phrases. 
Canonical examples of these Christian hymns are 
Mary's Magnificat, and Zachariah's song of praise,^ 
both of which consist largely of Old Testament 
phrases. The angel's song , Glory to God in the high- 
eat and on earth peace, good will to men," was enlarged 

■Mat. nvi. 30; Mk, ilv. 28. See Thayer's New Ttitamtni 
■ ifwoon ; EdBrBbeim, Li/e nf Chriil, Bk. V, Chap. 12. 
^ J^h. V. 19, 20; Cot. iii. Ifi. » C(. 1 Cot. xiv. 15, 36. 

BXAke i. 46, etc., and 67, etc. ' Luke II. 14. 
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into the matin hymn, the vfivm ayytkucoi of the Greet 

liturgy, of which the Latin doxologia magna is the 
equivalent. These compositions are not metrical, and 
their structure preserves the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry. 

Thus the earliest poetical expressions of Christian 
emotion in the Greek tongue were Hebraistic in form. 
Likewise their contents were more Hebraic than Greek. 
The Hebrew devotion to God was the prototype of the 
Christian's love. It had always been unmeasured, 
absolute, quite different from anything in classic 
Greek or Latin literatuae. Now a like devotional 
feeling was to seek expression in strange languages 
whose chief poetic forms were dead or academic. 
Yet, although academic and otherwise unsuited to ex- 
press Christian feeling, metre was the only form of 
verse familiar to educated Greek and Latin Christians, 
and metrical Christian poetry was written in both these 
tongues. We may trace its failure and early disap- 
pearance in Greek. In Latin it had some temporary 
success. 

In the first place there was a partly pre-Christiaa 
GrtecoJewish hybrid. The earliest portions of the 
extant pseudo-Sibylline Oracles were composed at 
Alexandria by Hellenized Jews in the second century 
before Christ. Judaic Christians added some hundreds 
of lines toward the close of the first century a.d. ; 
and in the course of the second and third centuries. 
Christians or Judaic Christians brought the collection 
to its present bulk. Much space would be needed to 
analyze the contents of this series of pseudo-prophetic 
pictures of the world's history from the creation to the 
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Last Times. They are lurid with hatred of the 
heathen nations, of Kome above all. From the time 
of Justin Martyr many Christian Fathers accepted 
them, and so the ancient Sibyl entered the company 
of those who prophesied of Christ. Through the Mid- 
dle Ages the Sibyl remained a great name in poetry 
and art. 

These Sibylline Oracles show some Hellenistic liter- 
ary skill. The metre is hexameter, and many lines con- 
tain queer twisted survivals of Homeric phrase, which 
impart a grotesque epic flavor to the whole. Jewish 
fanaticism and Christian feeling break through oecar 
sionally; but on the whole, hexameter metre and epic 
reminiscence dominate the form and influence the 
matter of the verses, curiously affecting the emotional 
contents. Even in the oldest Jewish' or Judaic-Chris- 
tian ' portions, there is slight trace of Hebraic paral- 
lelism of statement, but much Homeric adjective and 
epithet. 

Christian feeling struggles to expression in those 
portions of the sixth and eighth books which are not 
earlier than the third century; but the t 
still affected by epic phrase and by the 1 
The famous acrostic begins at line 217 of Book VIII : 
IH20YS XPEI5T0S 0EOY YIOS SfiTHP 5TAYP02. 
It closes with a glorification of the Cross ; and then 
comes a reference to Moses conquering Amalek by faith, 
stretching out his arms ; " in which act Moses is sym- 
bolical of Christ. Lines 256-259 delineate Christ's in- 



> Sib. Orae., CI, S 
^Bk. IV. dr. SO A 
Pnn, 251. 
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carnation as his first coming to judgment, and with 3 
realization of its great condescensiou ; 



r There followa a short review of Christ's works until 
I he gives himself for the world a 'pure virgin,' jrapflow 

In a subsequent part of the same book is told the 
' annunciation, the incarnation, and then the birth of 
Christ, — a child from "virgin parents a great marvel 
to mortals," /tcyo 0av[ia ppoTotaiv; ' and if this phrase 
does not transport us from Bethlehem to Troy, we are 
at least carried part way to Ida by the lines which 
follow : — 

Oipdrmi S' tyfXaatt Spinet, uttl d7(lXXiT» nirfias.* 

BiSnch passages relate to Christian matters, yet con- 

I tain little Christian feeling,' which, however, breata 

through the hexameter in the sixth book, when the 

blessed Cross is apostrophized in words prefiguring 



» Vni,473; ef.(W.,XI,3B7. The mo! 

ia»,i^.it^a.; t.g.,n.xvni.ss,sn,- 

elassic Id ita saggestlon. 

* The words are Dot Uknw of the description of Zeas and Hera 
onlds.in JJ.,XIV,S4".etc.; botoompara f/,, XIX,3G2. These pas- 
sages, like others in the SibjUioe Ondes, snggest passages in Homer, 
bat da not ntproduce them. 

* The incompatjbility of hexameter with Hebraic feeling appears 
in the IransUliOD by the yoonBM ApoUinarios (390 a.d.) of the 
slxty-nith psalm iDto Greek hexameters. The result ia something 
too Homeric for a psalm nod too Hebraic to be really Greek, as 
B0UT7 says, Poitei e( Milodei, pp. 43-51. 
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that veneration of power in humility which encircles 
thoughts of the Cross in later literature and axt : — 

it fuXdv Id iioKapiffTiii, i^i if dtbi iitTayliir$Tt, . . . 

"O most blessed wood on which God was stretched; 
earth shall not hold thee, but thou shalt see the heav- 
enly house when the face of God shall gleam burning 
anew," 

The later portions of the Sibylline books contain 
metrical irregularities indicating that quantity as the 
principle of verse formation waa beginning to find a 
rival in a fresher principle more in accord with the 
actualities of speech, to wit, accent. Frequently in 
these verses a abort syllable appears lengthened be- 
cause of the accent, or a loug syllable shortened, when 
the accent falls on another syllable of the word.' 

The struggle for supremacy between metre and 
accent appears in two early Christian compositions, 
■which express true Christian feeling. The first of 
these ia a poem found at the end of the Paedagogus of 
Clement of Alexandria, who died between 211 and 
218 A.D. If not written by him, it ia not much later 
than his time. The lines are short and simple ; but 
metricians differ as to whether the metre is iambic 
or anapfflstic. It seems to be constructed largely of 
anapsestic words rather than anaptestic feet ; that is 
to say, it contains many words of three syllables, 
accented on the final syllable, which is also long in 
quantity. At all events, accent is asserting itself as 
a vital force. The verses are addressed to Christ, and 
are filled with images showing the many ways in 
1 Bee Bouvy, op. ait., pp. 12T-133. 
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which Christ was then thought and felt by the Chris- 
tian souL 

** Bridle of untamed colts, 
Wing of straight-flying birds, 
Sure helm of helpless ones, 
Shepherd of the King^s sheep, 
Thine own simple 
Children lead 
Holily to praise 
Guilelessly to sing 
With sinless mouths 
The children's leader, Christ 

King of the holy ones. 
All conquering word 
Of the highest Father, 
Prefect of wisdom. 
Support of burdens, 
Bejoicing eternally. 
Of the mortal race 
Saviour Jesus. 

Shepherd, husbandman. 

Helm, bridle, 

Heavenly wing 

Of the hallowed flock, 

Fisher of men 

Who are saved. 

Catching with the bait of sweet life 

The holy fishes 

From the hostile wave 

Of the sea of evlL 

Lead, shepherd 

Of the speaking sheep. 

Lead, holy one. 

King of unharmed boys* 
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Footprinta of Christ, 

Heavenly way. 

Word everlasting, 

Time imhoiinded. 

Eternal light, 

Font of mercy, 

Doer of good, 

Holy life, 

God of those who aiiig praisea, 

Christ Jeaua, 

Heavenly milk 

Of the sweet breasts 

Of the bride of grace. 



Let OS sing together, 
Let us sing simply 
The mighty child, 
(We) the choir of peace. 
The Chriat-begotten, 
The sober folk, 
Let us eing a psalm 
To the God of peace.' 

If we disregard the lyric passages of the New Testa- 
ment, this hymn is perhaps the earliest outpour in 
verse of the Christian aoul that has come down to us. 

The second of these compositions is the work of 
Methodius (martyred in 311, probably at Tyre). In 
his didactic and partly allegorical work, the Sympo- 
sium of the Ten Virgins, modelled — afar off — on 
Plato's Symposium,, each virgin talks lengthily in 
praise of virginity. Their views and sentiments, how- 
ever, are at the end fused into feeling in a genuine 

1 The translatioQ is literal, Hae for line, bnt does not attempt to 
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lyric, the hymn of praise to Christ the bridegroom, 
which IB sung by one of the virgins, while the others 
respond in chorus with recurring refrain. The metre 
is iambic, but with so many violations of quantitv as 
to indicate that the poet — a learned man- — realized 
the existence of accent as a principle of verse. In 
form the hymn appears related to the classic Par- 
thenia, as of Findar and Alcman, some fragments of 
which remain. But instead of Greek maidens singing 
a glad farewell to maidenhood, here Christian virgins 
utter the soul's ecata^ on its mystic espousals unto 
everlasting virginity. " I am pure for thee, and bear- 
ing lighted torches, bridegroom, I go to meet thee" 
— this is the choral refrain ; and the verses hymn the 
joy of the virgin soul as it hears the call of the 
heavenly bridegroom and hastens to meet him clothed 
in white, gladly fleeing the marriage bed and the 
mournful joys of mortals, yearning for the shelter of 
the bridegroom's life-giving arms and for the sight of 
his beauty. The closing strophes draw the Old Testa- 
ment types of virgin chastity into this song of praise, 
A comparison of these poems with the correct met- 
rical compositions of Gregory Kazianzen and Synesius 
goes far to show that the simple and sincere tone of 
the earlier compositions is not unrelated to their 
violation of metre and recognition of the force of 
accent. The poems of Synesius and Gregory, on the 
other hand, illustrate the final faUure of metrical 
Christian poetry in Greek. Synesius, the younger of 
the two, never dropped his Neo-platonism.' He com- 
posed a number of hymns metrically correct ; but his 
' Ante, p. 78. 
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confused sentiments did not allow him to express dis- 
tinctly Christian feeling. It was quite different with 
the fervent Gregory Nazianzeo, whose pulpit oratory 
held Christian hearts enthralled. His was a poetic, 
emotional nature; hia rhetorical powers were great; 
and he composed many metrical hymns quite Chris- 
tian in their sentiments. But they never touched the 
people, as his sermons moved them; nor were they 
ever taken into the liturgy. They afford an example 
of compositions according with the literary taste of 
the latter part of the fourth century, a taste so trained 
in classical poetry and metre that it could not readily 
conceive of poetry based on other principles. Such 
academic taste was scarcely conscious that metre no 
longer bore any real relation to the sound of living 
speech, and that metrical poems in consequence could 
no longer possess the breath of life. 

There was, however, a living speech and utterance 
based upon that which makes a polysyllabic word a 
unity and gives to spoken language rhythm and 
emphasis. This was the word-accent. Although col- 
loquial language was not cast in the balanced periods 
of orators, and oratorical utterance outsoared common 
speech, accent was as dominant in one as in the other. 
However, as metre was the only principle of verse- 
strncture recognized in the Greek world, all unmetri- 
eal compositions were regarded as prose. The Old 
Testament, as used by the Eastern Church, was a 
translation from the Hebrew; and the New Testament 
was written in a Semitically influenced Greek which 
expressed thought simply and directly, regardless of 
rhetorical conventions. Both Testaments were un- 
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suited for translation in any classic metre. The 
ohurclies were accustomed to give utterance to their 
faith and feeling in scriptural phrases. There always 
had been singing. Tlte simplest singing is melodious, 
and tends to bring into a rhythmic order whatever 
words are sung. It was natural and easy to bring 
Greek words to an accentually rhythmic order, that is, 
an order having a regular recurrence of accented sylla- 
bles. Since the men who directed this choral worship 
had little conception of poetry based on accentual 
rhythm, they were not conscious that they were bring- 
ing into existence a new form of poetry. But such 
was the fact. 

There existed, moreover, rhythmic precedents which 
influenced the progress of liturgical chant. From the 
time of the Sophist Gorgias, all Greek prose that had 
style, and embodied rhetorical principles as understood 
by antiquity, was rhythmical ; that is to say, within 
its periods the succession of strong sounds was or- 
dered BO as to yield a rhythm pleasing to the ear, and 
suited to the elevated and semi-musical manner in 
which dignified compositions were read or recited.' 
Such prose was not regarded as poetry, and did not in 
classical times develop definite parallelisms of accent- 
ual and strophic forms. So long as quantity survived 
in speech, the rhythm of prose would in part depend 
on it; but as quantity ceased to exist, the prose 
rhythm became more exclusively dependent upon ac- 
cent, which had always made part of it. Ehythmic 
prose continued in vogue among rhetoricians and ora- 
tors into the Christian period. It is marked in the 
' See NardBD, Die anllke Kuiiatprosa, p. 41 et «eq. 
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sermons of the Greek preachers, Chryaostoni, Basil, 
and Gregory Kaziaiizen. Such rhythms needed only 
to be more definitely ordered into parallel cadences 
and strophes to present forms of accentual verse. 

Thus Greek accentual verse probably sprang from 
rhythmic prose.' And so in all likelihood did rhyme. 
The word rhyme has no connection with the word 
rhythm, uor is rhyme necessary to accentual verae. 
Nevertheless, rhyme was usually present On the 
other hand, in classical Greek metrical poetry, rhymes, 
if not accidental, were never an essential element of 
metrical verse structure, But apparently it waa 
otherwise in Greek rhythmic prose, where frequently 
rhymes occur deepening and defining the accentual 
rhythm; they are marked in the emotional climaxes 
of oratorical speech, and are clearly intended to add 
emphasis. As Greek accentual verse took the sugges- 
tion of its rhythmic structure from rhythmic prose, it 
probably took rhyme from the same source. 

Besides his metrical hymns already alluded to, 
Gregory Nazianzen composed two hymns, the rhythm 
of which was dependent on accent. They were not 
fully successful, for accentual verse was in a rudi- 
mentary stage." Its forms, perfected in line and 

) Ct. Nurden, op. ciC, p. 843, etc, ; Krumbaxihet, Qeachichle der 
byzantinincAin Lileratur, S 201. pp. 702-706 (2d ed.). For anotlier 
Tianr. that Latin and Greek Cbristian accentual poetry wiis deeply 
influenced by Semitic — i.e. Syrian — forma, Bee W. Meyer, "An- 
(ane. etc., IM. und griech. rhjthmiscbea Dichtung," Abhund. Bnyr. 
Akad. Philot-Phiiol. Cla»SB,BA. XVII (1386), p.. %geCaeq.; Hubert 
Orimiae, Strophenbaa inden OedichUn Ephraeim del Syreri (18St), 

* These two liynms wereOiegory's Enening Symn and his Symn 
upon Firginity. See, tor metrical criticism and text, W. Heyer, 
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strophe, were yet to be created. The historj of 
Greek aocentual bymus during the fifth century is 
obscure; but at its close they attain the climax of 
theii glory iu the work of Roiuanos. Before his time 
the acceatual hymn had been reaching that stage where 
a great poet might bring it to its perfection, just aa 
choral poetry had by the time of Pindar progressed to 
the point where he received and perfected it. There 
is a parallel between the culmination of the choral 
lyric in Pindar and the Greek hymn in Komanos ; as 
Pindar composed together words, metre, and music, 
Bomanos composed music, words, and the accentual 
atrophic forms, though sometimes he made repeated 
use of the same tunes and atrophic forma, which was 
not Pindar's way. 

The structure of Komanos' hymns tested upon ac- 
cent and the number of syllables. Each hymn opens 
with a procemion of from one to three strophes. Then 
follows the body of the hymn, written in a different 
verse, the first strophe of which was called the hirmoi. 
Every line in the hirmos differs from the others in 
rhythm and the number of syllables. The succeed- 
ing strophes, called troparta, correspond with the hir 
mos line by line in accent and number of syllables. 
Thus these hymna fulfilled the requirements of songs 
to be sung to a tune, which extended through one 
strophe and was repeated iu the nest. Every etrophe 
closes in the same words, making a refrain throughout 

op. cit,, pp. 313 and 400; Bouvy, op. cif., p. 133; Chriat, Anthol. Br. 
Car. Chr., p. 39. In the mannsoripta o( GreBory's writlngB Ihew 
hymna are placed among his prose works, a. fact of interest in bod- 
nectian with the origin of accentual and rhyming Greek Christiui 
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the hymn. Rhyme is present, but the verse does not 
depend on it as essentially as upon accent and number 
of syllables. Acrostics also are frequent. 

The hymns of Komauos are not short, nor are they 
simple either in verse-atructuve or contents ; but they 
are magnificent. They are lyrical and dramatic nar- 
ratives, long for lyrics, though short for narrative 
poems, like Pindai-'s fourth Pythian ode or the sev- 
enty-eighth Psalm. They carry much feeling, and 
they pray or exhort. They exhibit tendencies toward 
the expression of theological dogma, wherein they re- 
flect the Eastern Church. Also, in their stateliness 
and form and in their occasional lack of diversity, they 
exhibit the qualities which may be seen in ecclesiasti- 
cal Byzantine ai-t. A Byzantine poet, amid the pomp of 
the present, and with the ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
development of the past inbred in him, could hardly 
reproduce the evangelical simplicity of the Gospels. 
Romanos' hymns were farther removed from this 
than the hymns of the Western Church. In his hymn 
to the nativity the baby Christ is mrepouVios (supra-es- 
sential), and is felt to be so throughout the hymn. In 
its refrain he is TnuSiov vcov, 6 irpo aiujcuv Stoq, the "new- 
bom child, God before all ages." Likewise the Hymn of 
the Virgin at the Cross is a stately dialogue between the 
Virgin and her divine Son, in which he shows her the 
necessity of his crucifixion. It has none of the con- 
vulsed sorrow of the Slabat Mater. On the other hand, 
there ia deep emotion in the hymn upon Judas the 
Betrayer, with its refrain of 'Ikcw^, TXtius, R.£ti)s, ytvo5 
Jliuv ! The poet's dramatic power is marked, some of 
his hymns moving dramatically to a climax. 
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Romanes was the greatest of Greek hynm writera. 
Yet he was not the author of perhaps the most cele- 
brated hymn of the Greek Churcli, the 'AndSurriK of 
Sergioa, so called because it was sung with the con- 
gregation standing. This magnificent and prolonged 
chant of adoration to the Virgin, uttered by all crea- 
tures, appears to have been written in 625. After this 
time, though the liturgic poetry of the Greek Chareli 
made some formal progress, the period of poetic 
decline soon set in. 



III. Early Latin Christian Poetry 

Latin Christian poetry differed in many ways from 
the Christian poetry of the Hellenic East. In the 
West, metre was abandoned more slowly,' and accent- 
ual verse came through a different process. The 
Greek accentual verse was not reached through sub- 
stitution of accent for quantity in the old metrical 
forms of poetry, but had its antecedents in Greek 
rhythmic prose. In Latin Church poetry, quantity 
gradually gave way to accent, while some of the 
metrical forms of verse were retained. Accentual 
verse, so derived, tended for some centuries to keep 
to strophes composed of lines of the same rhythm and 



' The long mainteiiance of metre [a Cbristian Latio poetry 7bs 
Dot DQcoDoected witb the ciFcmostance tbat Latin, as written, via 
becominj; a, learned language, in dlmlnlahlng carreapondsDce with 
the commnn Bp«ecb of daily life ; poetry written in it would not be 
BD BtroDgly drawn from metre to aecentiial rhythm by the actuali- 
ties ot speech, la daily life men used tlie vulgar Latin, which ins 
turning iQto Provencal, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
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number of syllables ; there waa no audi tendency in 
Greek accentual verae, derived from tbe freer and 
more diveraified periods of Aythmic pro se. ^ 

Besides preserving the general forms of certain of 
the old verses, mediffiva! Latin poetry developed new 
forma of verae, characterized by novel and effective 
rhymea. The origin of these rhymes is not clear. 
We know merely that assonance turning to rhyme 
gradually became a marked feature of Latin verse 
during the period from the fifth to the ninth cen- 
turies, while the cognate change from quantity to 
accent was in progi'ess. 

In contents, also, and in form as affected by the 
contents, Latin Christian poetry differed from the 
Greek.' Beginning with Hilary and Ambrose, there 

• With the exception of aoioB Latin ailBptationa of early Greek 
bTmna {e.g.. the Gloria in exaelsia) , the Greek accentual hymns do 
not appear to have eierted direct iulluencs opon the development 
of Latin Christian pootiy. It vtaa otherwise with regard ta the 
mnslc and the manner of singing the aatiphonal pBalms and 
anthems. Aatiphonal psalmody oriffinated in the chnrchoi Antiocli 
in the middle ol the fourth century. The charch of Milan under 
St. Ambrose first adopted it in the West. See Panlinns, Vita S. 
Ambroiii, 13; Augnatine, Con/., IX, 7; G^vBrt, La Milopta an- 
tiqae dam If chant de I'igliae latijie, p. 82 et seq. ; Ebeit, op, cil., 
1, pp. 178, 179. The melodies and chaola of the liturgy, commonly 
known as the Gregorian Chants and attributed to Gregory tbe Great 
(690-6(H), were chiefly dae to popes of the seventh aod early part 
of the eighth century who were Greek by race or education (Q^vcert, 
Les OrigiTKi dit chant lilurgigue de l'4glisr, latine ; ib,, La Mtlop(e 
aiUiqut, etc., Introduction, and Chaps. IV and V). This view, 
howBTer, is conteatod; see G^viert, Introduction to Milop^e an- 
tique, [or a list of his opponents and thoir arguments. Also, W. 
Brambach, QregoTiaiiiioh. Bibliograph. LUsung der Streitfragt 
after den Uriprung den grefiorinnischen Gesangea. Also regarding 
the influence of Ureek hymns upon Latin seqneuceB, see W. Meyet, 
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were many short and simple, yet doctrinally correct, 
devotional hymns, imlike any Greek compositions, 
Latin poetry has also lengthy compositions of a partly 
narrative and partly lyric character, presenting a gen- 
eral correspondence to the Greek hymns. But they 
irere simpler in structure, and may be compared with 
the medisBval and modern ballad and elegy of irMch 
they were the forerunners. Latin poetry contained 
also long didactic or apologetic or polemic poems, as 
well as long poetical paraphrases of the Gospel story 
or of parts of the Old Testament. 

The service of song and chant in Latin churches, 
as in the Greek, originated in Biblical phrases and 
translations. Some of the early Latin chants, how- 
ever, like the Gloria in excelsis, may have been taken 
from Greek Church adaptatitsis,' and not directly 
from the Scripturo. There also existed in tbe fourth 
centtuy translations of poetical passages from the 
Old Testament, into eleven-syllable pfaalaecmi rerse.* 
Aside from these early adaptations, Latin hymn writ- 
ing begins apparently with St. Hilary of Poietiers, 
though the authenticity of the hymns attributed to 
htm is not beyimd dispute.' With St. Amlovee, we 



Ja«bLflKOw.Ckr^p.xzT; FiM^i^.Twri Ijih^'m Til. 
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are on firmer ground, as he wrote at least four of the 
hymns attributed to Mm.' 

These noble and dogmatically careful hymns have 
an antique clarity of phrase; they probably reflect 
the exigencies under which they were composed, to 
hearten the souls of the orthodox and keep them in 
the true faith, under the perils of Arian conflicts. 
They were written to be sung by the congregation, 
and have continued in liturgical use. The metre is 
iambic dimeter, one of the simplest of the antique, 
and is correct throughout.' Each hymn consists of 
thirty-two lines divided into four-line strophes. 

Between the time of Arubrose and the tenth cen- 
tury, compositions in this most widely used hymn- 
form gradually changed from quantity to accent, and 
became rhymed. They afford a complete illustration 

ductloD, pp. xlvl et Bsq. The hymns coDtnined in the manoBctlpt 
diacavered b; GainnrrtDt at Arezzo in ISM (S. Hilarii Traciaiua dt 
Myateriia si Bgmni, Bome, ISS7), which some think to have been 
written Ijy Hilary, were doctcinally correct and polemirally painted 
against the Allans. They arc not metrical (see G^y^rt, La Mt!opie 
antique, elc., p. 64), and may be compared with Augustine'a hymn, 
Contra Donalistas. This was alphabetical (as was the hymn 
attribated with greatest probability to HUitry) like an alphabetical 
psalm. It was written (or the people, and is accenttitil and nut in 
metre, each line ending io e and each Btrophe opening with the 
mime refrain. Teit in Ihi Meril, Po^siet Poimlaires Lattiies, 1, 
p. 120. Neither this hymn, nor the one attributed to Hilary, has 
poetic merits. 

1 To wit : Feni redemptor gentivm, Aeternt reram eojiditor, 
Jam suTgil hora tenia, and Deut Creator omnium. 

> As these ancient Latin hymns followed classic metre, they also 
adopted the current melodies of Greek and Roman lyric song, 
and gradnally modified or transformed them. On this subject, 
sea Ofvsrt, Lts Origines, etc., pp. 23-33, and ib.. La Milopte 
antigue. 
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of the change from quantity to accent within the 
same form of verse. ,The hymns of Ambrose rest 
altogether upon quantity and ignore the accent, which 
frequently falls on short syllables, and is in apparent 
conflict with the stress and movement of the verse. 
The next step is the retention of quantity combined 
with an attempt to observe the accent; i.e. to make 
the syllables which are long by nature or position 
coincide with the tonic accent of the words. ^ This 
stage is reached by the alphabetic hymn to Christ of 
Sedulius (circ. 450), in which, moreover, rhyme has 
become an element of the verse.' It is also noticeable 
that as this iambic dimeter changes to accent and 
acquires rhyme, the poems written in it contain mote 
Christian emotion ; with the disintegration of metre 
the emotional expression of the dawning Middle Ages 
is loosed. As an illustration of this, the Dens Creator 
omnium of Ambrose may be compared with a some- 
what later hymn showing the beginnings of rhyme, 
and irregularities of metre through the encroachment 

of accent upon quantity. 

De2t3 creator omnium ^^^^M 

PoUque rector, vestietu ^^^H 

Diem decoro Inmiite, ^^^^M 

JVoctem soporig gratia, — 

1 A lendency in this direction appeiira in the hexameteTB at two 
fiftli-ceDturjr pagan puets, the one pricing In Oreuk, the other JD 
Latin, NonnoB and Clandian. See Uouvy, Foites el Mtlodcs, 
pp. 144^149. 

" Piloted in Clement, Camdna, eK., p. 1TB, and in Du Meril, 
Poisiea Fopulaira, and in Homer's edition of Seduliui. It is com- 
posed of twenty-tbree foar-line verses, beginning with the snc- 
cessivs letters at the alphabet, and telling the impoitact facts oE 
the Savioui'B life. 
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reverentially and with ordered thoughts, the hymn 
apostrophizes God the Creator and Ordainer. The 
fourth strophe delineates the religious attitude of the 
soul toward Him. 

Te eordi* Ima eanetnant, 

Te boj: eat 



The tone of this adoring strophe is given by the words 
caslus and sobria — let castiis amor wait on thee, ntena 
sobria adore thee. It is stately and contained, antique 
in mode of expression. 

The other hymn, In Ascensione Domini, has been 
improperly ascribed to Ambrose, yet is prior to the 
^seventh century. It is more emotionally loving : — 



'Ilov different in tone from the 



And the last strophe shows the coming of rhyme and 
its effect upon the tone : — 

»Tu eato nostrum gaJidivm 
ijitl eg futuria praemium. 
Sit nostra in te gloria 
Per euneta semper aaeeula.^ 

In the full Middle Ages, as with Adam of St. Vic- 
tor, the accentual and rhymed iambic dimeter is found 
, undergoing modifications which add to the emotional 



J hymn is in ClemeBt, Carit 



B poetis Chriitianii, p. 60. 
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quality or enable the poet to perfect the unison of 
sentiment and verse.' Thus a, number of wonderful 
Terse-forms and rhymes came into being, fitted to 
express the emotion which through the centuries had 
been gathering ia Christian souls. A voice had thua 
been found for the feelings roused by tlie Gospel story, 
including those which might be attributed to Gospel 
personages, as in the Stabat Mater, tbrougb which 
wells the grief of the Virgin at the Cross. Similarly 
Christian hymns may tell the story of martyrs lyri- 
cally, and utter the feeling excited by their saintly 
heroism and blessed lot.' 

We pass to the Latin poems which combine lyric 
with narrative or dramatic elements. The lyric ele- 
ment consists either in devotional feeling toward 
Christ or some martyred saint having power to aid, 
or in saddened loving sentiments touching the subject 
of the poem, living or dead. In the former case the 
poem is of the nature of a hymn, in the latter of the 

1 S.g., in the Heri mnndua exultanit, «nd other I171D11S in like 

* In these referenoes to the change from roetrica! to accentual 
verse it i£ out intended to imply tb»t the disintegration ol metre 
wai due to Christianity; foe it was primarily dne to the falling 
awaj of quantity tiom the Greek aod Latin tonguea, — and Latin 
may have always had its popnlar acceotual verses. The Christian 
gooius, SBeklng to eipress itself in poetry in the centaries when 
quantity was no longer observed io speaking, gradnaily availed 
itself of accent, which as the basis of actcal speech was now the 
natural basis for living verse ; and, in tact, forms of accentual verse 
were evolfed suited to the expression of Christian feeling. It la the 
writer's opinion that Christian feeling could not have bees M 
adequately eipresaed in classic metres, which had been evolved in 
correspondence with the expressioa of quite different kinds of 
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nature of an elegy. The cbaractera sometimea spenk 
in the first person — dramatically. The narratives 
are not given Buoh breadth and extent as to bring 
them into the categoiy of epic poetry. 

The greatest Christian poet of the fourth and fifth 
centuries was the Spaniard Prudentins, who was born 
in 348 and died sometime after 405. He and his 
amiable contemporary, PauUnus of Nola, unite classic 
culture with Christian sentiment. The resiUting prod- 
uct is interesting, often charming, sometimes admirar 
ble. Rarely does either poet attain to great poetry 
or express feeling deeply and truly interpretative of 
Christ, Yet the feeling is as genuine as could exist 
under the limitations of classical verse-forms and a 
rhetorical literary epoch, Prudentius' hymns were 
literary, rather than adapted for worship, and none of 
them in its entirety was used as a church song. 

The Liber Calhemerinon of Prudentius consisted of 
twelve hymns ranging in length from eighty to two 
hundred and twenty lines. The first six were written 
for the six daily hours of prayer. They contain much 
symbolism.' The facts are chosen with regard to their 
symbolical import, and are told briefly, symbolically as 
it were.* In the ninth hymn, Hytunus omnis horae, 
the deeds and incidents of Christ's life are told suc- 
cinctly, or apostrophized somewhat as Jehovah's deliv- 
erances of Israel are narrated in the seventy-eighth 
Psalm. The twelfth hymn, for the feast of the Epiph- 

' TbUB io Hrmn I, Ad galli canlum, tbe cock la » flymbol of 
ChtUi, ea tbe dawn is in Hymn H. 

< Qua niigbt make comparison witb tbe conventionalized sym- 
bolickl manner of catacomb paintingn, as, e.g., Noab in tbe ark. 
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any, tells of the Star aad the Magi, and tbco gives a 
moving and dramatic story of Herod's fear and the 
Slaughter of the Innocents. 

The hymns of the Catliemerinoit are skilfully writ- 
ten. Sometimes they express sweet Christian feeling, 
and very beautifully.' Their metres seem well adapted 
to the contents. Iambic dimeter is most frequently 
used ; also the trochaic tetrameter with good effect 
These are the two simplest of ciassical metres; and 
the other metres used are also simple. But the 
poet's fine sense of metrical fitness is best shown 
in the Peristepkanon, his hymn-book of martyr- 
legends. Some of these legends still existed in popu- 
lar story, and some had been written in literary or 
rhetorical form. Likewise some of the hymns of the 
Peristepkanon are popular, while others are not. The 
metres are suited to the character of the narrative. 
For example, the fourth hymn is a rhetorical pane- 
gyric on the martyrs of Saragossa, and is in sapphic 
strophes. Hymns IX and XI also are elevated and 
literary, and the poet uses in the one a couplet made 
of a hexameter and iambic tetrameter, and in the 
other the elegiac metre. The hymns of a popular 
character are of great interest. They are composed 
in the trochaic tetrameter' and the iambic dimeter.* 
Their contents were derived from the stories of the 
martyrs as told or sung on their festival days. They 
are beautiful illustrations of the finish of poetry set 
upon legend. First a martyrdom occurs. Then the 
legend rises, grows, and sometimes undergoes alterar 

I 8m, e^.. Hymn V, 149-161 ; X, 117-149 ; XII, iaj-133, 
' BytDD L * HjiDiu II 1 
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tloD of names, places, and incideata. At last a poet 
makes a poem from the matter. Prudentius' imagi- 
native poetry fashions and universalizes events ; what- 
ever ia unsuited to the type of man or occurrence is 
changed, and the narrative gains typical significance. 
For example, HymnVtells the martyrdom of St Vincent 
of Saragossa. The priEtor, in order to persuade Vincent 
to abjure his faith, addresses him in words which give 
the poet's idea of what a Eoman officer under such cir- 
oumstances would say to a martyr. All halting details 
are omitted and the matter is universalized. Vin- 
cent's answering theological defiance is treated in the 
same way; it is given just as^to the poet's imagina- 
tion — it must have been uttered. The poet may also 
sum up much fact and feeling in a line : spes certat et 
crudelitas. This waa true, and, like the whole poem, 
conforms to the artistic verity of the Christian ima^- 
nation fashioning its heroic past. In the prison cell 
the martyr knows that Christ and his angels are with 
Tiim J and they cheer him ; which is true also, univer- 
sally and necessarily, like the rest of the poem. The 
tortures are told in full. The poem, in fine, is a 
typical picture of a martyrdom,' 

The easy swing, the popular, spirited, and dramatic 
character of such a poem suggests the ballad form; 
and indeed the hymn to Vincent, like that to St. 
Laurence, is a precursor of the ballad, the spirited, 
popular narrative poem, which tells an occurrence with 
vivid detail, but not with the breadth and copiousness 
and dignity which make an epic. The ballad metre 
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or verse 13 quick and spirited, as the epic metre is 
dignified and noble. The iambic dimeter of the hymns 
to Laurence and Vincent is not unlike the verse form 
of English ballads. The hymns of the Peristephanon 
carry the feeling of the occurrence, and sometimes 
seem to herald the emotional fulness of late x 
verse : — 

Virgo fellx, nova gloria, 

Cotitstia oreis nobilis incola — 

these lines truly sum up the feeling of the hynm to 
St. Agnes. One notices that they rhyme, and that 
the rhyme adds to the surge of feeling, 

St. Paulinua Nolanus was bom at Bordeaux in 353, 
and died in 431, at Nola in Campania, where he had 
taken up his abode through devotion to the blessed 
Felix, martyr and patron saint. He was an affection- 
ate and geotle person. Nobly bora, rich, and wedded 
to a noble wife, he gave up the world and turned to a 
life of gentle Christian asceticism. His wife remained 
his companion ; and a sweet affection lasted to the end 
between this hu8bandandwife,whohad become brother 
and sister in Christ. Many of his letters are in their 
joint names : Paulinua et Tlierasia peccatores. 

Paulinus had a heart lovingly turned toward Christ 
and his saints. But he was the pupil of the clever 
rhetorician and litl^ratenr, Ausonius, whose nominal 
Christianity did not affect hia pagan tastes. The 
pupil lacked originality to strike out new literary 
paths. The form of his poems is given by his educar 
tion, and appears to limit their emotional contents. 
In a poetic epistle to Ausonius he turns a grateful 
compliment to his former teacher, which contained 
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more truth than Paulinua suspected. Hi 

of his conversion to the religious life, and says : — 

MtnM nova mi, fateor, mens non mea, non mea quondam. 

Bed mea nunc aaetore deo, qui si quid in ar.tu 

Ingeniove meo sua digwmn ad UMaera vidit, 

Oratia prima tibi, tibi gloria debita cedit. 

Cuius praectpCia partun est quod Ckristue amarelA 

— "A new mind is put in me from God; if He sees any- 
thing ID me worthy of His rewards, the thanks and 
glory is thine (Auaonius), from whose precepts has 
sprung whatever Christ would love." It was true 
that a new spirit had come to Paulinus with his con- 
version ; it was also true that hia poetic still was 
rooted and nourished in his pagan culture, received 
from his master, Ansonins ; and that his poetic talent 
could never break away from his early leasons. Yet, 
so far aa hia manner of speech and forms of verse 
permit, he feels as a Christian. 

Two poems of Paulinus in elegaic metre are of 
special interest. One is a most Christian epithala- 
mion, in which purity is praised almost in monastlo 
tone, and all lust and folly exorcised; — 

Concordes animae caslo soeiantur amove, 

Virgo puer ChriBli, virgo puella dei, 
Chrlale deua, pariiea due ad lua/rena columbaa 

Et moderare levi subdita coUajugo. 
Xamquetuum leve, Ghrisle, jugum eat, quod prompta volvncas 

Suscipit etfacilifert amor obsequio.' 

These are sentiments of Christian purity and obedi- 
ence, virtues which, with patience and humility, were 
to characterize Christian soids. The poem proceeds, 
1 CarmeD X, 143-146. ' C^men XXV, 1-6. 
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setting a rein to the young people's lust of tlie vain- 
glory and pleasure of this world, and turning their 
minds toward eternal joys. lu tone and contents it 
is the opposite of pagan epithalamia. It may be 
compared with a sweet elegiac poem from husband to 
wife, attributed to Tyro Prosper,' a poem of Christian 
trust and marital consolation, written amid the terror 
and ruin of the invasions. Tyro's poem closes with 
these affectionate tines: — 



7*11 laodo.flda comes, mecum ist[ aeeinffertpm 

Quam Drua infirino praebuit auxitiwa. 
SoUicila tlatum cohibe, solare dolentem; 

Ezemplutn vitae simus uUrqueptae. 
Cuatos ealo tui euatodis, mvtua redde 

Erige tabentem, surge levanlii ope; 
Ul euro non eadem lanlum, aed ?neti$ quoqw nobit 

Una lil, atque duos spiritas uiiiu alat. 



>7»<>^^H 



Thus husband and vrife, with faces set toward Christ 
and eternity, comfort and encourage each other on 
the way. This noble view of marriage had scant 
opportunity to develop in communities where monas- 
tieism was becoming the ideal of Christian life. 

Like these elegiacs marriage poems, Paulimis' 
elegy upon the death of a boy ' is distinctly Christian. 
It suggests abnegation of temporalities, and shows 
the mind set upon eternity. In spirit he passes with 
the boy's departing soul to heaven, and there takes 
joy in seeing the newcomer join company with i 
soul of his own son, who had died before: — 

Vivite parlicipes, aeternum vivUe, /ratref, 
El laetos dignum par habitaie lotoa. 

1 Clement, Cunii., etc., pp. G7-TL ^ Carmen SX 
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These poems are perhaps the first true elegies which 
are Christian in point of view, in sentiment, and in 
feeling. Devotion and lovingneas also constitute the 
most distinctive Christian elements in Paulinus' Nata- 
litia, his lengthy series of poems written on the festal 
days — the birthdays to eternity — of the martyr-saint', 
Felix. They are poems of a panegyrical character, 
mostly written in hexameters. We see in them how 
the popular worship o£ the saints had supplanted the 
cult of local pagan deities in Italy and other lands 
which were becoming Chriatian. The departed saints 
are potent through their relics, as local deities had 
been potent at their shrines. The span of life being 
short, the omnipotena dominua continues the healing 
powers of the saints in their remains.' These are effi- 
cient in the place of their interment, or wherever they 
may be moved. The period of ti^nalaliones (removals) 
is at hand, Constantine being the great inaugurator of 
the custom, seeking to strengthen his new Constanti- 
nople with the mighty relics of Christian heroes. 

In such superstitions there was little that was dis- 
tinctively Christian. Paulinos' Christian feeling lay 
in his humility and his love for the martyr-saint, such 
as no keeper of a pagan shrine had felt. He feels his 
imworthinesa to serve Felix — but let this be punish- 
ment enough, the many years lived without thee : — 

Side tua proctil heu t guamvia von menu remoti? 

1 Continuant medicoi operasi tnarttiria acltia, Cannen XVIII, 
290. This poBin bears luteceating witneaa to the early worship ot 
saiDtB BDcl their retiua. 

>CubigdX1I, 16, IT. 
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27ow I bave brought my life to anclior at thy she 

Hoc bene aubductam rtligavi Utare claitem. 
In ce eompoMitae mthifixa tit aniAora vitae.^ 

The didactic or polemic Latin poems remain to be 
noticed, and then the narrative. The two classes ace 
not to be sharply set over against each other; for 
polemic and didactic poetry usually contained much 
narrative, and the narrative poetry frequently had a 
didactic or polemic purpose. Hexameter is the usual 
metre, and many of these poems have no other title to 
the name of poetry. 

The last remark applies to the work of the earliest 
Latin Christian poet, Commodianus of Gaza, Syria, 
■who wrote in the middle of the third century. He 
was the author of a hook of Instrvctiones, consisting 
of eighty acrostics in unmetrieal hexameters. The 
first part of the work is a polemic apology for Chris- 
tianity, directed against the pagans ; the second part 
contains ethical admonitions for the use of the various 
classes of Christians, The poet's Carmen apologeti- 
aim forms a sequel, in which he instructs as to the 
Trinity, attacks secular studies, also the Jews, and 
devotes much space to Antichrist* and the Last 
Times. He appears to have intentionally ignored 
quantity in his hexameters. The last acrostic in 
the Instructiones, read from below upward, is Com- 
modianus mendicits Ckristi ; and it would seem as if 
one intending to be "poor in spirit" wrote, with a 
depreciation of classical culture, in order to impress 
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the people. He observes tlie csesara after the second 
foot; and the two final feet of the hexameters are 
usually correct in quantity. The substance is dull 
and nnpoetical. 

Prudentius, whose ballad-hymns have been noticed, 
also wrote theological and controversial poems. The 
first of these is his Apotheosis, a work in 1084 hexame- 
ters, directed against heresies, and especially against 
those impugning the divinity of Christ. Though it 
has spirited passages,' it is but a fiery rhetorical 
polemic set in metre. The same in general may be 
said of the poet's SaTnarligenia, a poem on the source 
of evil, fiercely polemic in character and directed 
against the dualistic heresy of Marcion, Lucretius' 
De Serum. Natura is poetry, where it is poetry, through 
the intensity of its feeling. The mind of a Christian 
poet might dwell on heresies and the ills springing 
from them, until his thoughts fused to images and 
visions embodying these evil results. This may be 
poetry, and thus it is with passages in the Hamartige- 
nia. In a prologue of iambic trimeters the poet likens 
Marcion to Cain, and then begins hia hexameters : — 



No ! there is no second God, author of the Old Testa- 
ment, as Marcion falsely says; we know the author 
of evil, — no God, but the slave of hell ; he is the Mar- 
cionita deus, tristis, ferus, insidiator. There follows the 
first great picture of the devil in Latin poetry. His 
anguifentm caput and hairy shoulders covered with 
< E.g., lines 331-351 against tlia Jews. 
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snakes seem remmiscent of the Erynyea ; 1 
character is hia own — devilish: — 

Liventea onulor suffundil felle perurto 
I Invidia impatient justorum gaiidia/erre. 

Satan surrounds the soul with his evil ministew, fe 
wit, sins, which beset it as the seven tribes of Canaan- 
ites beset the children of Israel : — 



« 



Serit ille medalUttia omnet 
Ifeguitiax, tpargitque auoe per memhra miniatroi. 
Namqut illie nutnerosa cohora aub jrrineipe tali 
JUtlitat, horrendltgue anlmaa etreumsidet armU, 
Ira, superstitio, moeror, diacordia, luxus. 
Sanguinis atra titta, vini titia, et aitis auri, 
Livor, adultertum, dolus, obtrectatio, farlum. 
InfoTines horrent faiies hahituque 



I 



Here is the idea which the poet works out allegori- 
cally in his famous Psychomackia. That was a didactic 
allegory. The preface of iambic trimeters tells of 
Abraham with his three hundred and eighteen fol- 
lowers conquering the heathen kings; which means, 
allegorically interpreted, Faith aided by Christ con- 
quering the representative sins of paganism. In 
the main poem, written in hexameters, the Christ 
given virtues of the soul fight against the vices which 
threaten from out the soul itself and its proneness to 
temptation. The conflict is set forth allegorically aa 
a succession of combats between champions, Pirst, 
Fides conquers Idolatria; then Pudicitia conquers 
Libido and Patientia conquers Ira. Then Mens Humi- 
lis, together with Spes, and aided by Justitia, Hones- 
1 Apalktorll, a. 393-399. 
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tas, Sobrietas, Jejunia, ajid Fudor, conquer the arch 
enemy Superbia. After this, Sobrietas overcomes 
Luxuria, among whose followers is Fugitivua Amor ; 
and Operatic (charity) overthrows Avaritia. Concordia 
is now treacherously wounded by Discordia, surnamed 
Haeresia, whereupon Fides transfixes the latter. The 
victory won, Fides urges that a temple be built to 
Christ, in describing which the poet follows the twenty- 
first chapter of Revelation. 

In form and structure Prudentius' Psychomachia 
seems to have beeu original ; it was the first Western 
example of a purely allegorical poem.' The universal 
allegorizing spirit of the poet'a time, and of the Chris- 
tian centuries before him, led to it, and the continuing 
allegorizing spirit of the Middle Ages created many 
poems which drew substance or suggestion from it. 

Prudentiua may have drawn his personifications of 
the virtues from the works of the Fathers, especially 
Tertullian. The taste for allegory had also entered 
later pa^n Latin literature. Terror and Fear in 
Apuleius are the servants of Minerva, and the story of 

' The partly allegorical poem De Phoenice, attrlliuted to Lactan- 
tiua, is earlier tlian the FsychomacMa. Cf. Ebert, Oes., I, 97-101. 
Tbe Phi£iili, BO important a a;m))ol of immortality and reaurrection 
in Christian art, illostratea the passing of an idea from paganism 
to ChrJBtianity, It is referred to in Ovid, Metam., XV, 102, and 
Martial, Epig., V, T. The tranaition to CliriBlian use appears in 
the poem Ds Phoenice, which ia not distinctly Chriatiati and retains 
tbe pagan tradition. Tertulliaa aod Commodiau refer to the 
Phffinix. There ia an Angln-Saxoo poem founded on that of 
LactODtiiu: see Ebert, Ge».. Ill, T3-T5. The legend of the Phienix 
)■ told In the Roman de la Boae, 16,911 et seq. On the symbolism 
of the Pbcenix in Christian art, lea Evans, Animal Symbolism in 
JCeelatiatlical Architecture, p. 68, etc.; 12B, eto. 
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Psyche and Amor is an allegory, in the course of ■which 
appear many personifications, Sobrietas, Consuetudo, 
Sollicitudo, Tristities. The works of Prudeiitius' con- 
-, temporary, Claudian, alsocontain many peraonifi cations. 
The narrative poems, now to be noticed, consist o£ 
translations, transformations, or creations, from Old 
Testament or Gospel narrative. They form a clasa of 
poems of great magnitude, number, and variety ; they 
do not stop with Latin, but branch out into the vernacu- 
lar literatures of mediteval and modern Europe. If none 
of these poems reproduces the feeling and spirit of Bibh- 
cal narrative, some of them have merits of their own. 

The series begins with the Historia Evangdica of 
the Spanish priest Juvencua, written about the year 
330. It is a close presentation of the Gospel story in 
four books of hexameters redolent of VirgiL The 
writer speaks in his prologue of the enduring fame of 
Homer and Virgil, who wove falsehoods ; and he deems 
that the truth which he narrates shall bring him an 
eternal meed of fame. This is not a Christian thought. 
Juvencus tells the Gospel stoiy with smooth medioc- 
rity, quite unconscious of how his measures fail to 
reflect the spirit and feeling of the Gospel. To turn 
that story into hexameters meant a continual change 
of stress, with loss of point and emphasis. For exam- 
ple, Juvencus renders Christ's answer to the scribe, 
who said he would follow him : — 

Olli Chri$l-us ait; quo me (u, sertba, teqverUf , 

Vulpibtis in Maltu rupes exciia latebra* 

Fraebet, el aeriia avibus dot silva quietem; 

Ait hominit nato nullii guccedere teetit 

Est licUum^ 

i ma. Eti.,iL,\ir-i^ 
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The flatness of this passage is partly due to its isedi- 
ocrity, and partly is enforced by the metre. The poet 
fails to give the feeling of the Gospel. A poem which 
regularly speaks of God aa "summits torians" would 
naturally have a Roman and Virgilian tone. The story 
of Christ stilling the tempest closes thus : — 

Tnde proceHis 
Imperat el plaeidam alemit super aequora paeem.^ 

The last is a good line, but the feeling and reminis- 
cence are Virgilian, 

Mention may be made of the Alethia, or three books 
of Commentaries on Genesis, written by Claudius 
Marius Victor, near the middle of the fifth century. 
They are an expository rendering in hexameters of 
the Biblical story, with many didactic digressions. 
Of greater interest and far wider influence was the 
Paschale Carmen of Sedulius, composed at this time. 
It comprised somewhat less than two thousand hex- 
ameters and was divided into five books. The name 
would indicate some underlying thought on the part 
of the poet, giving a unity to his work. It was a 
poem of Christ our Passover, offered for men. The 
first book sings the miraculous deliverances in the 
Old Testament. The second book tells the birth and 
childhood of Christ, and the three remaining books 
sing the story of the saving " miracvla Christi," until 
the final paschal sacrifice and redemption, consisting 
of Christ's death, resurrection, manifestation of Him- 
self, and His ascension. Seduliiis' poem continued 
lely read from his own century on to the 
> mn. Ev., n, 3a i c(. ^neid, 1, 249. 
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time of Charlemagne, as well as in the later Middle 
Ages. 

The closing years of the fifth century saw the pro- 
daction of the thoughtful and interesting poem of 
I>racontiu8, entitled De Deo. Its subject is God's 
mercy {pietas) which led Him to create and then re- 
deem mankind, and which leads Him always to direct 
human affairs for good, despite the wickedness of men. 
The poem served as an argumentative consolation to 
the author, cast into prison by the Vandal King Gun- 
thamund. The first book celebrates God's mercy as 
revealed in the creation of the world. It is a spirited 
and poetic account of the six days' creation, and was 
reproduced by itself, under the title of Hexaemeron, 
before the seventh century. Aa a narrative, it was 
the best part of the work, and continued widely read, 
while the other two books of the poem were neglected, 
filled as they were with expression of the poet's feel- 
ing and thoughts springing from his sad lot. They 
contain disconnected narratives, passing from the mis- 
eries of the poet's time to the salvation brought by 
Christ, and again to the heroes of pagan antiquity. 

Contemporary with Dracontius lived Avitus in 
Gaul, his life extending through the first quarter of 
the sixth century. He died as bishop of Vienna in 
Auvergne. His poem, the most original of the early 
Latin poems based on Biblical story, was called De 
spiritalis kistoriae gestis; its special divisions received 
the following titles: De origine mundi, De original! 
pecoato, De sententia dei, De diluvio mimdi, De tran- 
situ maris rubri. The first three constitute a veritable 
poem, having a definite subject ImaginatiTely treated 
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— the fall of man, or "Paradise Lost." Avitus was a 
precursor of Milton, who appears to have uaed the Latin 
poet. 

Book the firat sings of G-od moulding man from 
dust, which He transforms to living flesh and blood. 
In the night succeeding the sixth day, God formed 
Eve from the aide of Adam, as the Church sprang 
from the pierced side of Christ. The Creator bids 
them live together in concord and fill the earth. 
A description of Paradise follows, and then the 
Almighty's prohibition. The second book, — "The 
Pall," — opens with a picture of the happy life in 
Paradise. Then comes a description of the Devil's 
nature, and of his jealousy, his utter pride,' and his 
elation, in misery, at the power left to him of work- 
ing evil — aumma virtus nacendi. He takes on the 
Serpent's form and, " terrible in his fearful beauty," 
he seeks Eve, whom he deceives with serpentine ad- 
dress. The poet pictures Eve toying with the apple, till 
she tastes. Then Adam tastes. After two digressions 
on Lot's wife and Astrology, the book closes with the 
Serpent's song of triumph — " God made jou," he 
cries to the guilty pair; "I taught you; you are as 
much juine as His." 

The third book tells the shame which leads Adam 
and Eve to clothe themselves, then Adam's proud 
plaint to God — better had he remained wifeless! — 
and then the sentence, and the expulsion to the world 
without, which seems so ugly after Paradise, the day 

1 Both Avltua and Hilton. <n the character of Batan, haTe been 
true to th« oonuuoii Chrlsdaii conception of pride as chlal of 
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SO pale and the heavens so far away. The book ends 
with the lines : — 

Livlda guoB koatU ptiradUa depuUt ira, 
Fortior aniiquat reddat lua gratia sedi. 
The fourth book, on the Flood, is hardly connected with 
the preceding ones ; the etory is told with spirit, but 
with much symbolism. The Ark naturally is the 
Church; the ravens remaining without to teat the 
dead are the Jews ; and the rainbow is the type ctf 
Christ. In the fifth book, the poet treats freely and 
symbolically the story of the Exodus. 

IV. The Transition to MedicEval Latin J^etry 

The early Christian Latin poets, as inheritors of 
antique culture, used antique metres and made such 
use of the forms of antique poetry as their own facul- 
ties and the novelty of their subjects permitted. Pa- 
gan commonplace and reminiscence survived in their 
poems. With the approach of the Middle Ages, the 
antique metres decayed or were transformed to accent- 
ual rhythms ; the appreciation of antique forms of 
poetry passed away; the antique pagan phrases no 
longer flowed so naturally and abundantly. 

As has been seen, Christian Latin poets of the fourth 
and fifth centuries chose the simpler classiciU metres. 
A few accentual hymns were written even then, and 
a tendency to preserve the force of accent in metrical 
verse had already appeared. After the fifth century, 
rhymes became more frequent. Then, very gradually, 
accent took the place of quantity as the determinant 
of the rhythm, and with this change rhymes devel- 
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oped strikingly. Of the old metreB, the hexameter, 
the elegiac, and the aapphic did not lend themselves 
readily to the change from quantity to accent. Though 
continuing in rude uae in mediteval Latio poetry, they 
did not become a medium for the evolution of accent- 
ual verse forms. On the other hand, the simple iam- 
^ bic and trochaic metres readily passed through the 
\ change and emerged from it to new life as accentual 
[verae, with the added element of rhyme.' From this 
accentual and rhymed verse novel verse-forms were 
developed with more impressive rhymes. This poetry 
reached its zenith in the hymns of Adam St. Victor 
and other great hymn writers of the twelfth century.^ 
Latin hymns composed through the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries still constitute living verse, though 
life had departed from other forms of poetry in Latin, 
and was flowering in the lyric and narrative poetry of 
the Teutonic and Romance tongues.* 

I 1 aeBa2£fi»*»^p5. A collection like that of E. dn Mi^rll, Poisiet 
popuiaires Intinet, shons how the life of Latin jwetry passes into 
accentual rbjmed verses formed from these metres, aad doea ant 
remain in the metricai poetry. The Waltharius is an exceptloD to 
this rule. It woB composed in hexameters b; Ekbebard J, abhoC 
of St. Gall (d. i)73), and rewritten by Eltkehard IV between 1021 
and 1031. The substance of this famous poem was Teutonic legend, 
and Ekitehard composed it in hexameters apparently as a school 
eiereise (Ebert, AUge. Oei., Ill, p. 266). It is one of the moat spir- 
ited pieces of medimTal narratire poetry. 

I There was in the Middle Ages a mass of popular Latin songs 
which frequently reflect or parody the versification and pbraseolugy 
of Latin bymos. These Carmina Burana, or Goliardic poems, as 
they are called, have life and sometimes beauty, and like the hymns 
are charaoteriied by afEectiTe rhymes. 

' The verse forms nt the RomanoB tcmgues, with their asaonancs 
and rhyme, came from Latin accentual vene. Early Tealonio 
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Naturally, no date can be set for the change from 
quantity to accent and rhyme in Latin poetry, fie- 
tweeD the eighth and the tenth centuries a mass of 
accentual poetry was composed- Herein were hymns 
and other teligious poems; also poems of a secular 
character. Among the latter were laments (piano 
tus)' poems upon battles ' or other striking events,' 
poems of a satirical or polemic charai'ter,' narrative 
poems with subjects taken from Scripture or from 
antiquity. At the same time there was an academic 
USB of metre. For these were the centuries of the 
Carolingian revival, which was necessarily a revival 
of the antique. In that time of endeavor after a higher 
order of culture, men could turn only to the antique 
world. Alcuin, Charlemagne's minister of education, 
wrote poems in metre, as did others of his time and 
the times after him.' In fact, there was no period of 



(Anglo-Saion, Norse, Old Gemiiui) verse depended on the allit' 
eratioD of stFong syllables; It gradiutlly modified its rhythm and 
adopted rhyme under tlie Influence of Latin and Eoiuauce poetry. 

1 E.g-, " Planctoa de obitu Karoll," Diimmler, Poet. l.al. Ate, 
Oar., I, 434-436. 

^E.g., "DePipplnl regis victoria avarica/'IJummler, op. ei(., I, 
116; The Battle at Fontanetum (841 a.d.), Dlimmler, op. eit., n, 



* E.g., on the destruction and restoration o[ the cloiater at 
Qlonna, Diiminlec, op. cil., II, 146. 

* E.g., against the town of Aquilegia and its claims, Diimmler, 
op.ci(.,Il, ISO. 

' Alcuini Carmina, printed in Diimmler, Poet. Lai. Aev, Car., 
1, 161-351. His contemporary, Faulus Diaconus, wrote both roetrl- 
ottl and accentual verses, see Ebert, Allgf. Get., II, 48-56; poems 
printed in Diimmler, op. eit., I, 2T-86. The MaTii/rologium of 
Wandalbert, completed clr. 848, abowE considerable knowledge of 
classic meties and skill in their us«; Diimmler, op. at., n, 66^ 
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the Middle Agea when metrical Latin veree was not 
produced. 

The early Chriatian Latin poets followed the nana! 
forms or genres of antique poetry, yet with devia- 
tions caused by the novel character of Christian topics 
as well as by the declining literary taste of the period 
in which they wrote. The classical world had always 
been familiar with epic poems, i.e. heroic narratives 
in hexameters; and from the timea of Hesiod and 
Xenophanea that metre had been used in didactic and 
philosophic compositions. Tlie general conception of 
I a large narrative poem occupied with a lofty theme 
passed into classically educated Christendom. The 
substance of the Christian attempts at epic poetry 
was taken from the Pentateuch and the Gospels. 
Pale reproductions of Gospel story were Juvencus' 
Sistoria Evangeliea and Seduliua' Carmen Paackale. 
Small literary gain came to the narratives of Genesis 
from the Commentaries of Claudiua Marius Victor. 
Dracontius' Hexaemeron was a more spirited produc- 
tion; and in the poem of Avitus emerges at length an 
epic of the Tall of Man. 

There was little epic quality in these poems ; char- 
acters as well aa narratives were paraphrases rather 
than creations. The poems lacked unity and heroic 
action. Their lofty themes constituted religious 
narratives in which the action was not wrought 
out through the greatness and energy of the chaiao- 

(HK; Ebert. op, cU., II, 185-189; so does the Vila S. Bermani by 
Heiriciis(Traube),i'o((. I(a(. Aev. Car., 111,432-517; Ebert, op. cit., 
U. 289-291 (cir. 8T3). Cf . alao Nordan, Anlike Kuntlprota, 721-72*, 
w to mstrlcBl poema io the eleventh and tweUtli centuiiei. 
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ters.' In epic spirit and heroic action these Latin 
poems are surpasaed by the Anglo-Saxon and old 
German paraphrases of Scripture.* 

Lengthy narratives in hexameter or in elegiac coup- 
lets continued to be written by clerical hands through 
the Carolingian period and the time of the German 
Ottos. Among them were Vitae Sanctorum. An 
example of these is the Vita Saiicti German^ written 
(cir. 876) by Heiricus.' It consisted of six books of 
hexameters, each preceded by a prefatio written in 
some other metre. The poem was founded on an 
older prose Vita, and tells the story of the saint's 
entire life. The subject was not epical, nor was its 
treatment heroic.' Of somewhat greater epic possi- 
bilities was the subject of Ermoldus Nigelhis' poem 
(cir. 827), In honorem HUtdovici, consisting of four 
books of elegiac couplets.* But again, it is the whole 
life of the hero that is told, and the narrative is not 
made to revolve around a central event, so as to give 
it an epic unity. In this respect, the unknown author 
of the Qesta Berengarii Tmperatoris * did better ; his 
five books tell the career of Berengarius in gaining 
the imperial crown, and stop when the crown is won. 
On the other hand, the poem of the famous nnn of 

' AfituB' Devil is exceptional in tb)9 respect. 

> E.g., the Saxon GeneEis and the Old Germaii Heliand. 

> Tr^aba, Poet. LaC. Aev. Car,, HI, 432-017; Ehett, Allge. Qei., 
11,289. 

* A similar life in metre la Milo's Vita S. Armandi, Tranbe, 
op. til., Ill, 6fiT-fi09. FortunatuB, about three ceotories before, 
wrote a Life of St. Martin in four books of hezametera, ba»ed on 
the Life liy Sulpicius Severus. 

» Poet. Lat. Aev. Cut., II. 1-79. 

« lb., IV, 364-403; see Ehert, Altae. Oes., III. 138-143. 
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Gandesheim, De gestia Oddonis I imperatoria, is a sort 
of family history.' Of the Latin poems of the early 
Middle Ages, the poem of Abbo (cir. 896), De bdlis 
Parisiaax urbis,^ rude as it ia, approaches neaieat to 
' an epic. The subject of its three books of hexameters 
is the attack of the Normana upon Paris, a topic having 
national importance. As the poem treats of a central 
eveat, so it also has a proper hero, Odo, and the bar- | 
barouB Latin narrative is spirited. Ekkehard's Wai- 
tharius was an equally spirited and far more polished ) 
production. But the successful escape and adventures 
of Waltharius and Hildegarde hardly make a subject 
of epic breadth, and lack the epic element of national 
importance which is possessed by the subject of Abbo's 

As the successors of antique didactic, philosophic, 
and scientific poets — classical Greek, Alexandrian, 
and Roman' — Prudentius and others used both the 
hexameter and the elegiac metre in polemic and 
religiously didactic poetry. The plaintive or com- 
memorative elegiac poems, which make the proper 
Christian elegy, had also their pagan predecessors.* 

I This poem of HroUvlth ia prlDted in Man, Oerm. Bitt. Scrip- 
tores,TV,p. 317, etc. 

' Printed !□ Sfon. Germ. BiH. Scriptorei, II, 776-803, and in 
Poel. Lai. Aev. Car., XV, 72-131. Seo also Ebert, op. dt.. Ill, 
139-138. 

' The ancient claSBio line of poets would ha Heeiod, Xenophanas, 
Parmeuides, Empedocles; the AleiandHana, Aratos {Phafn<rmena, 
traosltttfld by Avlenus laat part of foiirtU century A.D.) and Era- 
toBtheneai the RomaaB, Lucillos, Lncretlue, Virgil {Qtorgicfl, 
Orid (Fatti). 
^■^AAu iBif;ht look as tar back aa to the ancient elegiac poeta, 
^^^^K' ognia, etc.; than Antimacboa of Colophon (see Couat, 
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On the other himd, novel subjects, a new feeling, 
and different social conditions evoked novel forma of 
poetry. Prudentiua' Psychoraachia was a novelty, and 
his ballad hymns of the Periatephanon had no pagan 
predecessors; though possibly a certain relationship 
may be felt between the jaunty hexameters of the 
Greek Hymn to Hermes and the Latin Christian poef a 
ballad-hymn in honor of St. Laurence. Pagan poetry 
had its songs or "hymns" in honor of gods and 
heioes. But the substance, more especially the feel- 
ing, of the veritable Christian hymns of worship waa 
so different from anything in pagan literature or life 
that new forms of composition were evolved as the 
Christian spirit attained the power of self-expression. 
The drama is an exception to the general fact of 
the continuity between the antique and mediaeval 
forms of Latin literature. Long before the time of 
Constantine the pantomime and the arena had de- 
stroyed the theatre. The people eared for neither 
tragedies nor comedies. In the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies there was no drama to pass over into Christian 
literature with the other antique forms of composi- 
tion. The rhetorical tragedies ascribed to Seneca are 
the latest extant Latin pagan plays; and probably 
they were not written to be acted. We know of no 
further dramatic compositions until the middle of the 
tenth century, when Hrotsvith of Gandersheim wrote 
her pious imitations of Terence. Hrotsvith does not 

Fotiie Alexandrine, p. G2) ; then the AlaiandrianH, Philetas, Her- 
meRlanai, CalliniacbuB : and then the LatinB, Tibullus, Properdus, 
and Orid. Love was the aaasd tlieme at the Alexandrian and Latin 
eleeiac poets. 
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appear to have been an influence in the t 
mediEBval development of either liturgical or comic 
plays. The antique drama was dead before the rise of 
Christian Latin Literature, and there seems to be no 
connection between it and medieval plajs.' 

Naturally Christian Latin poems reflect classic 
phrase and pagan commonplace and reminiscence. 
Plagiarism has been frowned on only in modern 
times. Classic Latin poets borrowed from the Greeks 
or from each other. The habit passed to Christian 
writers. A man seeking to express what he has created 
or what he has felt and made his own with power, is 
likely to say it in his own words. Thus it was with 
some of the early devotional productions of Christian 
poets ; there is no borrowed phrase or definite classi- 
cal reminiscence in the hymns of Ambrose, But it 
was otherwise when a Christian came to reset the 
Gospel story in hexameters, or, like Fauliuus of Nola, 
occupied his pious leisure writing folios of elegiac 
verse. The words and phrases of the great poets who 

' That ia to any, the antiqae drama is not connected with tha 
origin ol Easter and Christmas plays oc " Mysteries " or mediaival 
pantomime. See Petit de Julleville, Hist, de la Langue et de lu Lit. 
/Vanfoiie, Vol. II, pp. 399-445; ib.. Lei Myileret; Froning, Dai 
Drama des MittelcUters; Ebort, op. fit.. Ill, 311-320. Th« Middle 
AgeB eveti lost the original meaolcg of the words " comedy " and 
"tragedy"! by comedy was undecstood a poetic narrative begln- 
niog in horrors and ending Joyfully, and using lowly language, 
nbiie tragedy begins quietly aad ends in horror, and uses snblime 
language, — so Dante thinks in the letter to Can Grande, Dante's 
Ep., X, 10. The deiinitioii in this letter was taken from Uguccione 
da Pisa, see Toynbee, Dante'i Obligattfns to the Magnae Beriva- 
tioTiei of Uyuccione da Pisa, Romania, XXVI (1897), M7. For poat- 
medinval Aristotelean conceptions of the drama, see SpingKrn, 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, p. 60 et seij. 
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had written in these metres vroold certainly come to 
him. Modem education offers no sn^ogj to the many 
Tays iQ which the Latin-speiiking youth were satO' 
rated with Virgil. They almost wrote Virgil as they 
Spoke Latin. 

Thus classical reminiscence and, above all, Tu^ilian 
phrase entered Christian Latin poetry. Even Com- 
modianus, writing with iat«ntiona] illiteracy, has 
Virgilian phrases, and shows knowledge of Horace, 
Lucretius, and Terence.' Juvencua and Sedulius are 
Virgilian in phrase and tone, so far as mediocrity can 
' reflect greatness. Paulimis of Nola, educated in pagan 
rhetoric, ^with some faculty of diction and no original- 
) ity, never thought to avoid classical phrases. His 
I Carmen YII, an adaptation of the first psalm, begins 
with Horace's 

I ' Beatv* ilU qui prortd ' vUam nam 

Ab impiomm teffregavU eoetibut; 

and again in Cannen XIII he plays devotionally vith 
the name of Felix in the words of Vii^il : — 
SiM bonus ofelixqve ttut. 

Prudentius, also, shows his classic education, though 
1 not borrowing so profusely. The following lines from 
r hia Apoiheosi* curiously echo Horace and Lucretius : — 

nomen praedylce tnihi! lux. et deeas, etspes, 
Prarsidiumgue menm.' regviti o ceria laboram, 
Blandu* in ore sapor, fragraas odor, irriguvs font, 
CaMut amor, pulcJira xpfdes, ttncera Vblupio*. 
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Phrases classically reminiscent carried hallowed 
associations, and gave tone and feeling to the lines 
in which they fell. But a misuse might be ridiculous. 
In one so much a poet as Avitua it ia a little pause- 
giving to find the Almighty setting his marriage 
admonition and blessing of our first parents in words 
borrowed from Jupiter's promise to Venus that empire 
without end should be the lot of .^neaa' race r 



Vivile concordi studio, munifumgui 
I^ogenium sine fine dedi. . , ."■ 



replete; 



^" Besides these veritable Christian poets, there were 
nominal Christians whose poetry discoursed of pagan 
themes. Such was Ausouius, friend and master of 
Paulinus ; Apollinaris Sidonius (430-480) of Lyons, a 
rhetorician-poet of noble birth, ability, and bravery, 
whose panegyric on the shadow emperor Anthemius 
was rewarded with the office of prfefectus urbi; and 
Ennodius (473-521) of southern Gaul. One may 
hardly speak of pagan reminiscence in poetry which 
is pagan by descent, and frankly pagan in spirit and 
in theme, These writers fill their poems with my- 
thology as n^vely as the pagan poets Claudianus and 
RutiliuB. 

A partial change was not far off. In the fifth and 
sixth centuries Teutonic barbarians were entering 
the Empire in great masses; they were learning the 
Latin language and gaining some knowledge of the 
literature. The barbarians received Christianity upon 
a foundation of German mood and feeling, and not, 
as tlie Latin Christians had received it, upon a foun- 
^ Arltus, I (Be origine ntuniii) , IT3. 
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datioD of classical culture; they received Chriatianity 
moie as a "little child"; and through it they also 
received civilization and Latin culture. The effect of 
Christianity npon the German character, language, 
and institutiona was revolutionary.* But the German 
character was never Latinized, though greatly altered 
in those countries where Germanic speech was aban- 
doned for a Romance tong^ie. Even there German 
mood and tradition long endured, though deeply Chris- 
tianized. A poet who writes for Franks, Goths, and 
Thuringians, is not writing for people who have drawn 
in classical culture with their mother's milk. And the 

; tendency will he for Latin poetry, written within the 
sphere of influence of the Christianized German mood, 

1 to change in feeling, if not to find new themes. 

An illustration of this is afforded by Venantius 
Fortunatus, whose divers works are curiously hetero- 
geneous. He was a Latin, born in upper Italy about 
the year 530. He spent his youth and early manhood 
at Ravenna. Then he lefthia home, to pass through 
Germany into France, and first stayed at the court of 
the Austrasian Sigebert, where he wrote a poem upon 
the marriage of that prince with Brunhild. Some 
time afterward at Poictiers be won the patronage and 
friendship of St. Radagunda, a Thuringian princess, 
who on the overthrow of her father's kingdom by tlie 
Franks had been forcibly married to Clotaire I, the 
son of Chlodowig, 
Fortunatus was a voluminous and versatile writer. 

1 From the dme ol Ulfil&a say to the yeni 1000 by far the grektei 
part of the eitnDt German literature is TeUgionSi a> 
by glancing through Piper's Dia 3tleile Liieratur. 
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He Iiad a classical education and a command of the 
ancient metrea. Quite naturally his poems contain 
pagan allusions. For instance, he brings in all the 
paraphernalia of Venus and Cupid in his epithalamion 
on the marriage of Sigeliert and Brunhild. But in 
other poems, written under the inspiration of his 
friendship with the deep-hearted German woman Rada- 
gunda, there enters a new Germanic feeling as well as 
a deeper Christian spirit. Aa example is his long 
elegy on the marriage and death of Gelesvintha, sister 
of Brunhild. The poem was written for Kadaguoda, 
who loved the young bride. It has much feeling ; 
deep grief is expressed, the grief of a mother for a 
daughter torn from her to foreign wedlock, the grief 
of a daughter forced to leave her home to go among 
strangers — then comes premonition, then the violent 
death, and then lamentation of nurse and sister and 
mother for the murdered girl. A deeper feeling has 
entered Latin elegiac verse than it had previously 
possessed in these decadent centuries. This is also 
shown by other elegies of Fortunatus upon the troubles 
of Radagunda, — De Excidio Thoringiae. In these writ^ 
ings, classic reminiscence and commonplace have given 
way to a genuine expression of the poet's own feelings 
and the feelings of those surrounding him. 

Likewise with his hymns. Although they are met- 
rical and observe quantity, they belong to the coming 
time, rather than the past. His famous Vexilla regis 
prodeunt is in iambic dimeters, but assonance and 
rhyme help to express the new spirit with which it 
glows. His equally famous Pange, lingua, gloriosi proe- 
linm certaminis is in the popular trochaic tetrameter. 
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I It utters the mediseval feeling for the Cross, so differ- 
ent from that of the early Church in the Romau Em- 
pire, From the fourth century the Cross was becoming 
an object of deep devotion. No longer connected with 
shame, it was the emblem of the Saviour's glory. For- 
tunatus approaches it with reverence and adoration, 
also with a new spirit of love for the sacred wood : — 



Crux fidelis, inter omntg arbor una nobilis 
(Nulla talem eitca profert Jlore fronde gennine) 
Dulet lignum, dulce elavo dulce poiidus n 



This hymn has caught the medieval spirit. 

Fortunatus' poems are representative of the mot 
in which the antique survived in mediieval Latin 
poetry aa well as of the ways in which it was super- 
seded: antique phrases and the references to pagan 
tradition and mythology never cease; they are of 
'course more common in some writers than in others.' 



od^^^ 



' Wb find abundant classic phrase and remlnlBcence in the poets 
who lived in the midst of the CarolingliLn revival, when learned 
men turned to antiquity for their guidance. Fur example, the 
hexameters of HilierniGua Eiul reflect Virgilian phrase (Dummler, 
Po'ilae Lat. Aev. Car., J, 335, etc.). Likewise the Vita Aegili, by 
"Candidus" (BranD),itilta versified portions is full of Virgil and 
Ovid (Dammler, op. cit., U, 94-llT). The phrases ot the great 
classics do Dot flow as copioualy in the later Middle Ages, and yet 
never entirely fall from the memory of srholars. For eirample, in 
a long rhyming poem on St. Thomas I, Becket occurs this line, almost 
out of Horace : — 

Caelum non anintum tnutal transmarinvi. 
(E, do Me'ril, Poisita Populaires Latines du Moyen Age. U, p. 76.) 
Only the last word varies from Horace's line. So the popular Goli- 
ardic Latin Poems eommoniy attributed to Waller Mopes (ed. by 
Wright) haTB quantities of classical allualans, vhich is also tiae of 
llie drinking and love songs In the collection ot CormlJia Btirnna. 
Olhers of the Carmina Burana have tba Tale of Trof aa ttaetr 
subject,. 
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On the other haEd, the antique spirit ceases utterly ; 
it is replaced by the more completely Christianized 
genius o£ the Middle Ages. Speaking more particu- 
larly, the antique sense of form and proportion, the 
antique observance of the mean and avoidance of ex- 
travagance and excess, the antique dislike for the 
unlimited or the monstrous, the antique feeling for 
literary unity, and abstention from irrelevancy, the 
frank love for ail that is beautiful or charming, for the 
beauty of the body and for everything connected with 
the joy of mortal life, the antique reticence as to hopes 
or fears of what was beyond the grave, the antique 
self-control aud self-reliance, — these qualities cease in 
medifeval Latin poetry. The analogy is clear between 
poetry and the arts of sculpture and painting ; in those 
. also, antique theme and reference survived, as well as 
[ antique ornament and design ; but the antique spirit 
' ceased and was superseded by the medieval genius, 
which within general lines of homogeneity showed 
itself HO diversely according to the characters of the 
different peoples of the Middle Ages. 

The traits of the various peoples of Western Europe 
soon began to appear in their Latin verse and prose, as 
through a veil, in no wise as clearly as they were to 
show themselves in the vernacular literatures. Incip- 
ient French traits, for example, appear in the balance 
and moderation, the neatness or deftness of form, of 
the poems of Paulinus of Nola. In a different way 
they also appear in Gregory of Tours' Historia Fran- 
coram, a work in which the Latin is taking the French 
order of words and acquiring some of the vivacity and 
pieturesqueness of Froiasart, Again, we seem vaguely 
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to djacem Irish traita in the almost burlesque fulaome- 
11633 of the in8cription3 of Columbanua' letters to the 
Popes Boniface IV and Gregory the Great : Pulclier- 
rimo omnium tolius Europae, ecdesiarum capiti, papae 
praedulci, praecetso praesuli, paMorum, Paatori, reverenr 
disaimo speculatori : humiiiasimus celsisaimo, maximo, 
agreatis urbano, micrologua ehquentiasimo, extremus 
prima, peregrinus indigenae, pauperciUus praepotenti, 
mirum dictut nova real rare aula, scribere audeC Soni- 
facio Patri Palumhus} Likewise a certain Irish extrav- 
agance seems discernible in the Hispericaf amino., a curi- 
ous granuaatical treati3e of the ninth or tenth century.' 
Perhaps, also, one can discern an Irish flavor in the 
poems of the founder of scholastic philosophy, the Irish- 
man Erigena, or in other Latin verses written by Irish- 
men in the later Carolingian period. The following lines 
read like a lament of a " poor exile from Erin " : — 

Ifoete dieque geutn, quia sum peregrinut et egena - ^^H 
AUritus febribui node dieque gemo. ^^^^M 

Ptancice toe, juvenea, aniiao qui me a>lebati»; ^^^H 
Bideat hinc quisqtiis; plangite me,}uven»s.* ^^^| 

More clearly the character! stius or tastes of Anglo- 
Saxon literature appear in the Latin poetry written 
by Anglo-Saxons. For example, the alliteration so 
marked at the beginning of Aldhebn'a poem Ug laudi- 
bus Virginum* recalls that cardinal element of Anglo- 

lUlgnc, Pair. i.aC., Vol. 80, col. 2T4i klso iji., col. 359, the letUt 
to QcBgoty. 

3 A. Mti,AuctorttCla*ttoi,'V,p.il9eiMq.; andaeeib-, Introd., 
pp. ilTili-1. 

•Tcaubo, Poet. Lai. Aevi Caroli., HI, p. 688; see alio ib., pat- 
lim. pp. 686-701. 

* MiguB, Pair. Lot., Vol. 89, col. 339 
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Saxon versification. Also the many Latin aeni^TiMifa 
composed by Anglo-Saxons reSect their taste for 
riddles so pronounced in their vernacular literature. 
Apparently this kind of writing was not original 
with them ; for a book of aenigmata existed, ascribed 
to one Symposius, of whom nothing is known except 
that he lived before the seventh century and was not 
an Anglo-Saxon. But Anglo-Saxons cultivated these 
riddles in Latin ; Tatwine, Aldhelm, Winfried-Boni- 
fatins, wrote many of them. The Anglo-Saxon way 
of enduing inanimate objects with life and- feeling 
strikingly appears in Aldhelm's aenigmata. He bor- 
rowed a little from Symposius, but not this habit; and 
hia aertigmaia form a link between the earlier writer 
and the riddles of Cynewulf. 

That portion of the Teutonic race which afterward 
became German and dwelt in German territory ac- 
quired Latin culture as brought to it by Anglo-Saxons 
(Boniface) and their scholars (Luidger), or by Gallo- 
Pranks, But as the Gfermans begin to write in Latin 
German feeling shows itself; as, for example, in the 
elegiac Dialogua Agii, written by the noble Saxon 
monk Agius (cir. 875) to commemorate the virtues of 
his sister Hathumod.' A brother's heartfelt love finds 
voice in this poem, which also echoes the dear memo- 
ries of a loved home. Again, rude German banter and 
rough-handed valor appear in the famous Waltkarius. 
Not that German sentiments and feeling were to find 
as clear expression in these poems as in the mother 
tongue- In the German translations or adaptations of 
Scripture the German spirit rings as true as the Anglo- 
1 TrBQb«, Poet. Lat., Bto., Ill, pp. 369-3S8. 
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Saxon in Anglo-Saxon poetry. Otfried's Evangelien 
Buck and the Helia-nd unveil the tender lovea of Ger- 
man home life and the race's love of fight; even as 
the pathetic elegiac Anglo-Saxon soul and its high 
devotions find clear expression in the Chriat of Cjne- 
wnlf. 

General traits of mediffival humanity might show 
themselves in medieeval Latin prose and verse. But 
the use of a single academic language coxild not hut 
give a certain common tone to everything composed in 
' it Madiffival Latin retained something of the genius 
, of the Latin language. No man could altogether free 
himself from its influence when writing Latin, or free 
himself from his clerkly Latin education, which every- 
where consisted of the trivium and quadrivium, and 
in Italy, France, Spain, England, and Germany, made 
I like use of classic or transitional Latin authors. More- 
over, the great majority of medieval Latin writers 
"were monks or priests, and so had undergone the level- 
ling influence of ecclesiastic training. Hence through 
all mediseval Latin literature a like course of study, 
and the common language with its still surviving, 
though barbarized and antiquated, genius, lessens and 
obscures distinctive racial or national traits. But in 
the vernacular literatures — so largely the creation of 
imeducated and unpriestly men — individual and race 
characteristics show themselves clearly and with power. 
Thus in the Bifrthnoth and the Beowulf appears the 
stubborn Anglo-Saxon heroism j in the Eddie poems 
and the SE^as appears the Norseman's love of fight — 
so different from Greek and Roman valor — and the 
tremendous energy of the Norse character; in the Cid 
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we recognize the valor of the chivalry of Spain, also 
its hate and unforgetting vengefulness. The rash- 
ness, the fire, and devotion of the crusading Frank 
find expression in the Chanson de Roland, that epic 
of Germanic spirit and Romance form. The common 
hard barbarian Teuton nature is found in the old 
Hildebrandslied ; then, after some centuries of growth, 
clear German traits are seen at their zenith in two 
utterly different, yet typical, expressions of the Ger- 
man spirit, the Nibelungenlied and the Parzivalf Wolf- 
ram's thoughtful poem. How utterly different from 
all these, and how masterfully and inclusively and 
finally Italian, is the Divina Oommedia, which is no 
whit Latin, and yet distinctly Italian in that it bears 
transformed within itself the classic Latin heritage. 



CHAPTER X 



L The Transition from Antique to Mediae 
Architecture 

The course of architecture from antiquity to the 
Middle Ages shows a gradual transition from elaaaical 
forms to a style based upon other principles of con- 
atruction, embodying other elementa of beauty, using 
other modes of decoration, — a style suggesting what 
its colored and sculptured ornament expressed, the 
universal plan, the spiritual scope, the infinite yearn- 
ing, the extreme and mystic emotion, of the Christian 
faith. This completely Christian style was the Gothic 

Perfect classical types are the Doric, with its mas- 
culine strength, its definite proportion, its absolute 
unity i and the Ionic, in its limpid grace forming the 
complementary feminine style. The Doric and lonio 
styles present temperance, reverence, and beauty, the 
one in modes proper to man, the other in modes proper 
to woman. They both embody Greek intellect; and 
they disclose complementary modes of Greek feeling 
which might, however, exist together in the complete 
Greek personality. Plato is Ionic as well as Doric. 
The younger sister of the Ionic was the Corinthian, a 
style less strictly classical, more pliant, and touched 
with the possibilities of Romanticism. 
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The Romans used the Greek orders in the construc- 
tion of eoloiinades, or combined them with the arch, 
which may have come from Etruria. The arcade 
formed from this combination represented a Roman 
style, distinguishable from later forms taken directly 
from contemporary Greek designs, as the fashion waa 
at Pompeii. In temples and basilicas, the Romans fol- 
lowed foreign traditions ; while their own constructive 
genius displayed itself in baths, aqueducts, amphi- 
theatres, fortifications, and roads. It was chiefly for 
architectural ornament that they looked to the Greek 
orders, just as they sought for pleasure in Greek liter- 
ature. They found no pleasure in ^schylua or Soph- 
ocles, nor did they find decoration in Doric. The 
exclusively supporting function of a Doric column was 
too manifest to permit its use as mere ornament. The 
Ionic was less austere ; but the Corinthian was most 
richly ornamental. The Romans ordinarily used this 
to support the architraves of basilicas, or when the 
piera of an arcade were to be ornamented with engaged 
columns. The general plan of the basilica was taken 
from the Greeks, and consisted, according to Vitmvius, 
of one central and two lateral naves, the latter having ^ 
two stories, and the whole roofed in wood. 

If there were any general survival of Roman build- 
ings of the third and fourth centuries, the antecedents 
of Christian basilicas would not have become a special 
subject of archseological dispute. They would have 
been recognized as part of the usual Roman styles of 
construction, having architecturally neither origin nor 
development peculiar to themselves. No attempt 
would have been made to trace the Christian church 
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to the interior arrangement of the Italian dwelling- 
house, or to the scholae of the clubs, or to any parts of 
the uadergTound construction of the catacombs, or to 
the memorial cellae which may have stood before their 
entrances. All these had features common to the 
Btructures of the time ; and the same features may be 
found in the Christian basilica. The latter shared its 
name with the variously shaped private basilicas in 
the palaces of the emperors and nobility, and with the 
splendid basilicas used as law courts and for other 
business occasioning the assembling of many persons. 
These forensic basilicas presented moat of the struo 
tural elements of the antique Christian cliurch. Yet 
there may have been no relationship of parent and 
child between them, even though in some instances 
forensic or other basilicas were taken for ecclesiastical 
uses. When a Christian basilica was built, it was 
built to serve the purposes of Christian worship ; when 
a forensic basilica was bmlt, it was built for the trans- 
action of legal affairs. Both were constructed to 
^ meet quite similar requirements ; and sometimes a 
. pagan structure may have served as model for the 
\ Christian, 

Christian worship had begun in an " upper room," 
and was carried on in private houses until the 
increasing numbers of worshippers required other 
buildings. There were probably churches in the 
third century ; ' but we do not know their plans or 
sizes. Tlie buildings used for Christian worship were 
destroyed in the persecution under IHocletian; and 

'01. Dehio Mid Bciold, Hit Kireltlidie Bautuml des Abtnd- 
IohiIm, Cbap. L 
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to-da.y no Christian structure exists antedating Con- 
Btantine.' It was a momentous change from a perse- 
cuted faith to a State religion ; clergy and laity were 
safe; indefinitely greater resources were at their 
disposal, and their organizations were sustained by 
the dignity and power of the Empire. Constantine's 
Christianity was Roman and Imperial, differing from 
the lowliness of the Gospel as the basilicas of S. Pietro 
in Vaticano and S. Paolo Fuori differed from an " upper 
room." The closest architectural relationship of these 
two churches is with the Basilica Julia of Ceesar and 
the Basilica Ulpia of Trajan. 

An architectural revival followed the triumph of 
Christianity. Forms of pagan building were modified 
to meet the requirements of Christian worship. Ar- 
chitecturally there was little that was specifically 
Christian in these early basilicas. Kor does the sub- 
sequent history of the Roman Christian basilica show 
an organic architectural development. Italy, disturbed 
and threatened, smitten with invasion and pestilence, 
had neither the pcEice, the resources, or the faculties 
for architectural progress. Basilicas from the fourth 
to the tenth century are architecturally indistinguish- 
able. Their columns were usually taken bodily from 
pagan basilieaa and temples. The story of these | 
Christian basilicas is the last chapter of the history i 
of antique architecture in the West. ""' 

On the other hand, the Hellenic East produced a 
Christian style called Byzantine. The chief home of 
this achievement was Constantinople, the final for- 

' Except tbe catacombs and their memorial structures above 
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tresB of antique culture aa well as of the Grseco-Roman 
Empire. Besides the basilica form, the Greek circu- 
lar temple bad passed to Rome in pre-Christian times. 
The Pantheon, built, as it stands, under the AntoDines, 
is the great example of a circular temple crowned 
with a dome of concrete constructed in the Roman 
method. This dome is set directly upon a circular 
drum and therefore needs no pendentives. These are 
rare and rudimentary in Roman dome construction, 
for the Romans never set a dome upon a squa.re base, 
and only in a few secondary instances upon an oeta- 
gon.^ Byzantine domes are not "cast" with concrete, 
but are constructed out of layers of brick or tiles. 
Hence they are not held together by the cohesion of 
the material. They reat either upon a circular base, 
an octagon, or a square. The first are related to the 
Pantheon. The second are represented by St. Sergiua 
at Constantinople and St. Vitale at Ravenna, both 
built in Justinian's time, and employing pendenttves. 
The great church representing the third group stands 
for the climax of Byzantine architectural achieve- 
ment. In the latter part of Justinian's reign, the 
Greek architects of St. Sophia solved most beautifully 
the problem of setting a dome upon a square, by the 
use of pendentives in the form of spherical triangles 
resting upon arches.' 

1 Ad instance is aCFanled by one of the smftller halls in tlie B&lh3 
□t Cacacalla. 

> This means of adjusting a dome to a aqnare base is quite dieFer- 
«Qt aod far more beautiful tlian the ancient (origlnaily Psrsian) 
mode of conical vaulta^" trompes" — rising from tbe corners of 
the square and Joining vith the sphere of the main dome (Choisy, 
L'hUtoire, eto,, I, 129, n, S). An latereBtiDg modiflcatloo of ttas 
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St. Sophia represents a new style of edifice. The 
skill of its construction, the excellence and beauty of 
itH interior, are known to all. The genius of Chris- 
tianity was here operative, and yet did not reach 
complete expression of itself. The lack of sculpture 
prevented the building from declaring its end and aim 
in the speech most germane to architecture. There 
was an aversion in the Greek Church to statuary 
smacking of idolatry. Byzantine carving is decorative 
rather than expressive. Yet architecturally St. Sophia ' 
was as truly a Christian creation as tlie stately hymns 
of Eomanoa, who may have lived while its domes 
were rising. Like those hymns, St. Sophia was a 
Christianizing of art through the strength and genius 
of the civilized and mature Greek race, and with no 
infusion of young blood ; and, like those hymns, St. 
Sophia was not unaffected by the formalism of an 
over-mature civilization in which the culture and prin- 
ciples of the great classic past had become lifeless 
conventions. In the West, meanwhile, the old basil- 
ica style of antique Christian building continued its 
unprogressive existence, and antique metres remained 
supreme in Latin Christian poetry. It required cen- 
turies for the religious genius of the North to free 
itself from metre, and create true heart-expressing 
Christian hymns ; likewise centuries passed before 
the Germanic genius attained the power and knowl- 
edge to create a Christian architecture. The West 

!att«rraethoii may be seen in the church of S. Giovanni del Eremitt 
or in the Capella Falatina, at Palermo. The junctare betireen the 
square base and the dome is effected — not rerj gracefully — by 
tbree adTaneing arches springuig from the comers of the base. 
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had first to quiet its vild barbarism ; but when its 
genius had cleared, Western hymns voiced Chcistian 
feeling more aiioply and directly than the hymns of 
Bomanos, and Gothic cathedrals told their Christian 
story, and even expressed Christian emotion, with an 
adequacy making St. Sophia in comparison seem Hel- 
lenic and oriental rather than Christian. 

The styles and methods by which the young races 
of the West passed from the antique Christian basil- 
ica to Gothic are called Komanesque. Between these 
and the Byzantine there was a cardinal difference: 
Byzantine art was the work of a civilized and mature 
people, before whom lay no further growth j Roman- 
esque was the work of young peoples who were them- 
selves to advance, and with their progress perfect 
their art, Byzantine architecture in the sisth century 
reached its culmination in the perfection of dome con- 
struction. This was the final architectural achieve- 
ment of the Greek genius, creative still even in the 
transformation and perfecting of adopted forms. The 
past, changed, yet still the past, was triumphantly 
renewed in St. Sophia, quite as much through finished 
knowledge as through originative faculty, and all 
under the inspiration of Christianity. But Roman- 
esque architecture, instead of a last creation, was a 
growth of what was immature and crude ; it had 
neither perfected knowledge nor a great inheritance 
of building tradition ; its varied progress in different 
Northern lands was homogeneous in this, that every- 
where it represented continually widening departure 
from the antique, and increasing knowledge of 
principles of coostniction. 
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Roughly speaking, the period of Romanesque ex- 
tends from the breaking up of Charlemagne's Empire 
to the eud of the twelfth century. It was a time 
"when Germanic peoples collectively were rapidly ad- 
vancing in civilization ; but as yet there was no large 
growth of towns. Monasteries contained the largest 
and wealthiest assemblages of people. Their needs, 
and the endeavor to replace the perishable wooden 
roofs of the antique basilica with a roof of stone, de- 
termined the development of Romanesque. The parts 
of the basilica used by the clergy were extended, the 
ground plan reaching the form of a Latin cross; the 
choirs were enlarged, or sometimes doubled, and like- 
wise the transepts; crypts and clock towers were 
added; piers and pillars began to replace the antique 
columns. Toward the end of the period, pillars and 
piers were breaking into clusters corresponding to the 
strains which they supported. They had stil! a two- 
fold function, that of a pier supporting a vertical 
weight and that of a buttress counteracting a thrust. 
Yet the spirit of architectonic analysis is beginning to 
distinguish these two fuuetiona, and is approaching a 
corresponding division of these structural elements 
into pillars and buttresses. 

The Roman vault was cast, a rigid block of brick 
and concrete. The Romanesque vault was to be a liv- 
ing arch built of atones. The antique basilica had 
always a vaulted apse, which first of all the Roman- 
esque architects constructed in their manner with a 
vault of stone. Next, in order to replace the flat 
wooden roof of the antique basilica, they succeeded in 
vaulting the side aisles and then the central nave, 
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which had to be raised above the lateral vaulting in 
ordet to receive sufficient light. The next step was to 
flubstitute cross- vaulting for the barrel vault. One 
school of Komanesque architects stopped at one point 
of incomplete attainment of these ends, another at 
another. But it was in the progressive development 
of methods entailed by the endeavor to vault the nave 
perfectly that Bontanesque was to reach its apotheosis 
in Gothic. 

Although the progress of Romanesque architecture 
came through the energies and growing experience of 
the northern peoples, the style was a continuance of as 
well as a departure from architectural forma existing 
in the western or eastern portions of what had been 
the Koman Empire. The point of departure was the 
Western antique Christian basilica, from which the 
Bomanesqne church took its general arrangement, its 
vaulted apse, and the arches connecting the piers 
which supported the nave. On the other hand, the 
mode of vaulting the naves was influenced rather by 
the East than by antique Roman principles. A 
spherical vault upon a square base was unknown in 
the West until it appeared in Romanesque churches 
at the crossing of the nave and transept; nor did the 
Romans employ cross-vaults of stone. The presence 
of these forms in Romanesque churches betrays the 
influence of Byzantine and other oriental modes of 
building.' DifEerent oriental infiuences, operating 

1 See Choiay, Histoire d'Archilecltire, II, pp, 1S4-138, 300-202, 
240-25T, for a itatemeDl of the sources sjid p^ths by which came the 
Eaatern InfluenoeB, Ct. also Hitlorff. ArcfdUcture Modeme ie la 
meile (IBSO). 
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with difEerent degrees of strength, affected Sicily, 
southern France, and the Ehine countrlea, a circum- 
stance leading to a divergence of Komanesque styles 
in France and Germany aa well as England- Yet this 
divergence was due still more to the different chai'ac- 
teristics of the several peoples, and the various condi- 
tions under which the Romanesque developed in these 
countries. 

In Gothic the possibilities of Komanesque reacli 
their logical conclusions. More analytically and com- 
pletely the vault deteimmes the rest of the structure, 
Downward stress and lateral thrusts have been an- 
alyzed I they have been gathered up Mid then dis- 
tributed in currents of pressure exerted along the lines 
of the ribs of the vaulting. Ea^h thrust or stress is 
met by separate support of pillar or colonnette, or by 
directly counteracting pressure of pier and flying 
buttress. Through these the weight and lateral 
thrusts of the building are conducted downward and 
outward in channels as definite as the gutters which 
lead the rain-water from the roof. More especially 
the devices of rib and flying buttress have facilitated 
the use of the pointed arch, and have lifted Roman- 
esque from the earth ; while the confinement of 
stresses to definite channels has enabled the architect 
to replace opaque walls with a many-colored trans- 
lucency of glass, in which the Christian story is 
painted in the light of heaven. 

The architectural ornament emphasizes the structure 
of the building as determined by the requii-ements of 
the vault. Constructively, artistically, and symboli- 
cally, the ornament of a Gothic church completes and 
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perfects it and renders it articulate. The strength of 
the building is in its ribs and arches, columns, piers, 
and flying buttresses. Their sustaining forms render 
this strength visible. The lines and points of sculp- 
tured ornament show forth these forms of power dis- 
tinct and excellent in beauty. Leaves of veritable 
plants crown the columns, making them aa living 
branches. Beasts and birds live euforested in the 
capitals of the great pillars ; and the pinnacles of the 
flying buttresses, which are the final fastenings of 
the giant structure, are exquisitely chiselled, so that 
their beauty may be equal to the importaJice of their 
function. 

The sculpturesque ornament is also strong in truth- 
fulness. Tor the workman has broken away fi'om the 
old conventions ; he has opened his eyes and has seen 
living plants with living foliage ; and he baa wrought 
in stone their lifengiving and life-emblematic beauty, 
Gothic sculptors rival nature's exhaustlessnesa of de- 
sign. Festoons and clusters grow and hang in infinite 
variety. Likewise in the grouping of living figures. 
Byzantine art had been formal and conventional. For 
real grouping, the artist must look to life, where the 
Byzantines did not look, nor with much confidence 
the hesitating Romanesque artists. But the Gothic 
sculptor follows life and evokes it in Ms statuary as 
in his leaf decoration.' 



I A ptodlgioos reBlUm enters some of the tantssCic animal crea- 
Uoni of Gothic, often the realism of caricature, which coDslste in 
(he imieal and impossible coiBbloation of elecienU that, sepKratelj', 
actually exist. This fivN the fantastic reality to the dsTflg attd 
oUmi evil bsifigs in Gothic sculptore. 
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An art which has gone ba^k to nature and dravn 
upon her unfailing newness is a new art. Gothic 
sculpture ia not altogether ignorant of lessons which 
it might learn from Eome or Constantinople. It has 
had these lessons, but has gone forth from the school- 
room to tiie world without; where it has become it- 
self. And this art is Christian, not only in theme, 
but in its style and feeling. It has grown up among 
young peoples who received Christianity as tittle chil- 
dren. It can tell the Christian story, and can express 
Christian feeling as far as that may be carved in 
stone. 

Christianity is utter love, with its reasonable justi- 
fication. Christian love is absolute, and its reasons 
compass the verities of earth and heaven from the 
beginning to all eternity. A Gothic cathedral is a 
great piece of reasoning, analytically logical from its 
highest keystone to its foundations. Its ornaments, 
its wealth of love and beauty, spring from its struc- 
ture, adorn and emphasize that And they tell the 
whole tale of Christianity and include the story of 
the world, sometimes directly and again in symbols. 
Christianity is infinite; Gothic follows, as far as 
stone may follow. The cathedral building is unlim- 
ited, unmeasured, if not actually in size and intricacy, 
at least in its suggestions and intent. And over all 
of it is thrown the mystery of the beauty of great art 
— like the mystery of the living imion between Chris- 
tian love and its reasons. 

Limit, the mean, nothing too much, these were prin- 
ciples which the Greeks followed in the contours and 
proportions, as well as in the dimensions, of their 
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temples. The Gothic cathedral strives for the im- 
meQee. Its builders were too intelligent to seek this 
effect merely by the barbarous means of enormous 
dimensions. The immensity of a Gothic cathedral is 
in every way enhanced by the architecture. If actu- 
ally a Greek temple was large, there was nothing to 
indicate its size. It was a perfectly proportioned 
whole. The architectural proportion men t of its mem- 
bers was absolute. Each feature was enlarged or les- 
sened with the general dimensiona of the building; 
nothing marked the scale. Doors and steps, as weli 
as columns, were proportioned to the size of the temple, 
larger and higher in a larger temple, proportionally 
diminished in a smaller on^ A temple was not de- 
voted to practical purposes ; it was rather dedicated 
to the Greek love of proportion.' 

Certain features of Gothic churches have the same 
dimensions whatever the size of the building. In a 
cathedral, as in a small church, the height of the doors 
and of the steps corresponds to the size of human 
beings. Likewise the height of the galleries and their 
balustrades remains nearly the same. These compara- 
tively unchanging dimensions at once afford a scale 
which renders the size of the building apparent. This 
is also indicated by the Gothic and Komaneaque prac- 
tice of making the height of every architectural mem- 
ber, for example the capital of a pillar, a certain 
multiple of the courses of stones of which the pillars 
and the rest of the building are built. Moreover, 
in Gothic construction the materials are palpably sub- 
hold in Greek 
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jected to stress and presauie approaching their limit 
of resistance, and the eye at once judges the size of a 
structure by the massiveness of its supports,' Thus the 
scale ia marked. But, beyond this, the size of the 
cathedral is enhanced and made evident by the many 
divisioDs of the interior, and the dimensions grow 
as unseen spaces are disclosed to one moving be- 
neath the bays of nave and pillared aisle and choir. 
The height is raised by the prominence of perpendicu- 
lar or oblique ascending lines. Not infrequently the 
arcades are lowered as they recede from the entrance ; 
and sometimes the lines of the choir are converged. 
Thus the effect of perspective is enhanced and the 
length of the building exaggerated. 

Gothic symmetry also is different from the Greek or 
Byzantine. Instead of a succession of like members 
the symmetiy of a Gothic cathedral may consist in 
regular recurrence of dissimilarity. A general balance 
of masses is preserved, while more diversity of archi- 
tectural design and decorative detail is admitted 
within this general balance than in a Greek temple or 
a Byzantine church. Here the Gothic building ia 
nearer to the symmetry of natural growth.' But its 
single statues and groups of statuary rarely equal the 
Greek artist's consummate symmetry of life. Gothic 

1 Neither the Bomanesqne nor the Gothic colnmDS lessen tawxrd 
tlw top, nor have tbej sntasiii the; are crlindrical. There U no 
pmpoi tloDineDt of diuneter lo height, u in the antiqoe, bni the 
^haiarMr depend! on the weight to be lupported. Corlntbian waa 
tfee odIj riMsicai order imir.ti-ri in Bonuoeaqne, and the imitation 
nafne. 

*0n Omm matten. lee Choisj, op. cU., U, Iff7-1T0, Stn-ilS; 
DiUa,ap.dI..p.lS8. 
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ststuaiy is often realistic, £md the grouping sometimes 
is natural. Yet, quite as frequently the figures are 
fttranged in hierarchic manner, as, for instance, within 
the recessed arch of a doorway- 

Finitude and, within it, perfection characterize Greek 
creations. To these qualities Christianity opposes 
its infinitude. The Greek temple is structurally a 
unit ; and the themes of its sculpture have limit as 
well as interrelation. Structurally a. Gothic cathe- 
dral is a dynamic organism. Each of its parts is a 
factor in the equilibrium of the whole. Yet its many 
and diverse divisions prevent it from presenting the 
striking unity of a Greek temple. The themes of its 
sculpture and painting extend from the beginning to 
all eternity, and include the wicked and grotesque in 
man and devil, as well as the holy and sublime in man 
and God. Their principle of unity lies in their rela- 
tion to the Christian scheme of salvation.^ Greek 
sculpture is as clear aod open as the natural life of 
man; Greek architecture is apparently as simple as 
in reality it is intellectual. Gothic sculpture t^iids 
toward mystic symbolism; and the structure of a 
Gothic cathedral discloses subtleties of balance which 
are sheer unrest as compared with the classic poise. 

II. Antique Chri^ian Painting and Sculpture 

From apostolic times, gentile Christians lived in an 

environment of art, pictorial, statuesque, or merely 

decorative. The fact that they were Christians 

' Ct. Didroii. leonographie cftnffienn* {1M3). In trod action i 
Krima, OrKhichte ii>r duittlUAen ffunjf, II. 360-.1B4. Besides snb- 
JocU that could possibly be regarded as sacred (i.e. related Co sal- 
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brought no change ia mattera apparently irrelevant 
to the Faith and to the purer social morality demanded 
by it. Those who were in a servile position continued 
to live in the establishments of their patrons; those 
who were of independent station did not change the 
style of their houses ; nor did tliey object to the com- 
mon modes of decoration, except when containing 
palpably idolatrous images. The decoration of Chris- 
tian houses and tombs becomes distinguishable by the 
omission of these and by the gradual substitution of 
Christian themes. For example, in the fresco on the 
ceiling of the lower entrance to the catacombs of 8. 
Genaro dei Foveri at Naples (cir. 100 a.d.) there is 
nothing to shock the Christian conscience, and yet 
nothing distinctly Christian.* Christian themes, how- 
ever, begin to appeal- on the somewhat later ceiling of 
the upper catacombs,' It may be said that the posi- 
tion of Christians toward art made part of their atti- 
tude toward matters of this world, and there would 
be individual differences of opinion." 

vatlon or damnatiaD ) , topics from popnlat medlnval IlUntnre 
wie represented in cathedral Bculptnce; bbs R. Bosiiiea, L'^olu- 
tioii de I'architecticre en France, Chap. X (Petile Bib. d'art, etc.). 
Cf. E. Male, L'art religicux dii XITI' xUcle en France. 

1 Qarncei, II, Tav. 90 ; cf. Scholtze, ArchatQlogie der AUiA. 
Kua$t., p. let. 

Garacci, U, TaT. 9S et seq. These paintiagB are now acarcelj 

" TertalUan, Be Idotalria, VI, VTI, VIII, Inveighs against Chris- 
tlans helping to make idols. In Lib. II, Cap, 22, of Adeersus Mar- 
eioTiem, he distingalsbes between images prohibited by the Mosaic 
law, causa idalalriae, and those quae non ad idolatriiie tituSum 
ptrtinebant, or which were simple omamentum. Lilcewlse the 
Pasiio laniUorttin gvatluor caro'iatunint BpeaVs of these martyra ol 
Diocletian'* time wbo were ariilicers, as wiUiog to carve aa Imago 
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FE^an mj^hological figures and decorative motirea 
occur throughout the Roman catauombs, and upon the 
Christian sarcophagi of the fourth and &fth centuries 
found at Rome and in the south of France.' Some- 
times the pagan design is modiHed and given a Chris- 
tian significance; for example, the pagan type of 
Hermes carrying a sheep is transferred to Christ as 
the Good Shepherd. Again, the pagan subject appears 
to have become a Christian alJe;3'ory ; ' and a number 
of personifications pass on from the pagan antique 
into the Roman and Byzantine Christian art, an 
example of which is the mode of representing the 
river Jordan imder the form of a river-god in mosaics 
in the churches of S. Giovanni in Fonte and S. Maria 
in Cosmedin at Ravenna. Perhaps most frequently 
the pagan image or pattern is retained as mere 
decoration. 

The early Christian paintings in the Roman cata- 

of the San In hia chariot and algo conehai gigiHU ornalat, conchai 
ei lacus cum. ilgillie, which sigiila were Victories and Cupids, but 
M cefosing to make an Aiclepii similacrum (Do Rossi, Soma Sott., 
m, 578-OTfl). Cf.Uontz, Eludes tur la Feinfure, etc., p. 2. Some- 
times the aame worlcmen made objects with pagan as well as Chri»- 
tian images upon them. Le Blaat, Reime ArcMologiqve, 18T5, Vol. 
39, p. 1 ; and Bev. Arch., 1S7G, Vol. 31, p. 378 ; Miinlz, Studei, etc., 
p. 3. 

tTbe vintage and seasons of the year desigoed ia the nsmil 
pagan style appear upon Christian sarcophagi In the Lateron 
Mnseum ; cf., geQerally, Ficker. DU AUdiri^tlichen Bildiaerke 
tm ChrUilichen JUuKum des Lateraiia ; and for pagan themes upon 
CbriBtian sarcophagi In Qaul, see Le Blant, Sarcophaget chrttieru 
de la Gaule, IntroductioD, pp. iv-vii. 

' As In the representation of the myth of Cupid and Psyche and 
of Orpheus in the catacombs. See, geneially, Kraua, Getchichte 
der lArUUichen Eurut, 1, 203-221. 
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combs range from the end of the first to the middle of 
the fourth century, when the catacombs ceased to be 
used aa burial-places.' The subjects are largely Bibli- 
cal. The Old Testament scenes most frequently rep- 
resented are : The Fall (Adam and Eve) (13 times) ; 
Noah in the Ark (26 times) ; Sacrifice of Isaac (15 
times) ; Moses smiting the Rock (47 times) ; the Three 
Young Men in the Fiery Furnace (19 times) ; Daniel 
ajnong the Lions (32 times) ; the Story of Jonas (45 
times). From the New Testament : Adoration of the 
Ma^ (12 times) ; the Healing of the Paralytic (12 
times) ; Miracle of the Loaves (23 times) ; Kaiaing of 
Lazarus (39 times) ; aho a number of representations 
of Christ and the Twelve. Less frequent Biblical 
subjects are: Moses receiving the Tables of the 
Law, Moses taking off his Shoes ; and among others 
from the New Testament, the Healing of the Blind 
Man, and Christ and the Woman of Samaria. Repasts 
are frequently represented, and family scenes, and a. 
large number of female figures praying (Orantes). 
Most frequent of all is the figure of Christ as the 
Good Shepherd (85 times) carrying a sheep.' 

Besides the foregoing there are many paintings of 
objects animate or inanimate, as the fish, dove, lamb, 
peacock, lamp, ship, palm. These were symbols of 
the Christian faith. But were the Biblical scenes, 
especially those of the Old Testament, intended aa 
allegorical? Probably no single categorical answer 
will correctly cover this question. 

' Tbere sre alao pictarea in theoi painted by pton* luuidl In tlw 
three or four ceaturiea following. 

*Heaaecke, Altc/irialliche Muierei, p. 1S3. 
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Merdem mortalia tangunt: the incidents of one 
human life present analogies to the actual or imagi- 
native experience of others. Whatever happens to 
man has something of the universal in it, and may 
he typical of analogous experiences coming to other 

in under different circumstances. Occurrences most 
palpably presenting elements which may be verified in 
common human experience are best suited for litera- 
ture and art. The features of a story that fire the 
artist's imagination are those which are most readily 
verifiable in his own life or spiritual experience ; he 
1 likely to represent these and omit the rest. The 
story is thus freed from its special circumstances and 
becomes more widely typical. All human events, 
and still more their presentations in art, have some- 
thing of the symbolical in them, and may be taken 
as allegories of other human situations and spiritual 
experience. 

The stories of the Old Testament were of wide 
religious application, that is, were widely representa^ 
tive of relations between God and man ; so they con- 
tained elements of the universal. The story of Jonas, 
of Moses striking the rock, or of Daniel among the 
lions, might be taken as a partly allegorical presenta- 
tion of the universal truth of divine rescue of trusting 
humanity. This, however, is different from treat- 
ing those stories as symbolical of certain subsequent 
events, to wit, the facta and import of Christ's life on 
earth. But Jesus had thus specifically applied the 
story of Jonas to his own death and resurrection ; and 
again had said, " As Moses lifted up the brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness, so shall the Son of Man be 
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lifted up ; " Paul made an allegorical application of tlie 
incident of Moses and the rock — " and tlia Bock was 
Christ." ' After apostolic times, the Fathers set out 
upon that course of allegorical interpretation which 
resulted in treating the whole of the Old Testament 
as prefigurative of Christ and the events of his eai-thly 
life. This mode of interpretation reached general 
acceptance in the Christian Church. 

The question ia : Were the Old Testament incidents 
in the catacombs depicted for what they were and for 
their comforting assurance of God's unfailing deliver- 
ance of Hia faithful servants; or were they intended 
aa allegorical representations of the incidents and 
import of Christ's life and the specific elements of 
the Christian faith ? Catacomb painters, and sculp- 
tors of Christian sarcophagi after them, selected — or 
were given — scriptural events which most strikingly 
set forth the miraculous saving power of God. It was 
largely this same series that Christian writers most 
frequently refer to from the time of Roman Clement ' 
on through every successive generation of men.' They 
contained a wealth of significance and hope. Chris- 
tians drew such consolation from them as accorded 
with their faith. The fact that they were so fre- 
quently represented in the catacombs affords evidence, 
which is confirmed in early Christian literature, of the 

1 1 Cot. X. t. 

» Cf. Hennecke, op. cil., pp. 1B8-180; SchultM, Archaeologit, etc., 
pp. 18ft-185. 

■ Id eapedal they irere also the occurrences referred to in ftncleot , 
funeral liturgies ; Le Blanl, Slude siir les sarcophagei Chritiinnei 
anliqutf de (a vilU d'ArlfS, Introduction, 55 4 and 5 ; Pftnt^, L'Ar- 
cMotagle Chritienne, pp. 70-74, 
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novel and spiritualized import which they had for 
Christians. The ancient Jewish religion held scant 
expectation of a future life; divine deliverances 
related to the earthly fortunes of the choseu people. 
Not 80 with Christians. Their faith did not deliver 
them from human enemies and earthly torment. The 
faith of Christ delivers from the bondage of death, 
and raises up the believer unto eternal life. Natu- 
rally the Christian interpreted Old Testament deliver- 
ances and also the miracles of Christ as symbolical 
of this. The first cause of its need, the sin of our 
first parents, was frequently shown in the catacombs.' 
On the other hand, habits of allegorical interpreta- 
tion prevailed in both pagan and Christian literature; 
allegory and symbolism were common in pagan sculp- 
ture and painting; and sheer symbols are frequent id 
the catacombs. "When symbolism and allegory were 
common in art, and when that system of allegorical 
interpretation which made the Old Testament prefig- 
urative of Christ was coming to universal acceptance, 
many Christians must have thus interpreted these 
Old Testament scenes. Such allegorical significance 
may also have been in the minds of the painters, or 
at least of those who directed them. 

This mentioa of subjects and these suggestions as 
to their interpretation are far from exhausting the 
range or significance of the paintings in the Roman 
catacombs. There occur Christian themes not readily 
falling within the topic of the saving power of God, 

I Perhaps the teachings of Paul — as In Adam wa all died, so in 
Christ see we made alive (Rom. v) — had somethiiig to do with the 
liaqneucy of this subject In the Roman catacombs. 
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aa well as figures and designs taken from the commoa 
decorative painting of the time. In style and tech- 
nique the entire painting of the catacombs is part of 
the Gtasco-Roman antique. The work was carried 
on with dim light; Chiistiaoa were not rich enough 
to employ the best artists j hence, this painting never 
surpasses, and is often inferior to, contemporary pagan 
decoration. Its beat performances are figures like 
Psyche, frankly taken from the pagan art. The 
Christian compositions are inferior.' Frequently 
they rest with a bare indication of the subject, with 
slight detail or setting." The many palpable symbols 
bespeak a child's need to make a sign for what it 
cannot express. Indeed, the more distinctively Chris- 
tian paintings in the catacombs are just childlike 
compoaitions, inadequate, unfinished, immature. Yet 
they suggest the furthest hopes of man, and with 
quiet assurance of their realization beyond the grave. 
There ia no reference to the persecutions which occa- 
sionally, or to the hatreds which continually, beaet the 
Christian folds. No martyrdom is drawn, but palms 
and lilies are painted on the tombs of those who sweetly, 
sometimes through fire and blood, passed to immortal 
life.* The catacombs are at peace with all the world; 
in them is naught but hope assured, and joy and love.* 

I Hoses Btriking the Kock, or Daniel among the Lions, or No&h 
in the Ark exhibit utter laferinrlty In composition compared with 
the fsyohe or some of the pictures of the Good Shepherd. 

I Noah in the Ark la an illustration of this. 

■ Not that the palmer Illy la to be taken as evidence of ttmartyr- 
dom, but generally of the victory over death. 

* !□ this there was uo total departure from the pagan antique ; 
tor in Boman and Greek paganiem there ia peace in the tomb, and 
sometimes cbeerfolnesB, but little hope. 
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Little Christian sculpture can be placed before the 
time of Constantine. Possibly the statue of Christ as 
the Good Shepherd, in the Laterau Museum, belongs 
to the third century, to which belong a very few 
carved Christian sarcophagi. There are at Rome 
many Christian sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Their reliefs present mainly the circle of 
Biblical subjects painted in the catacombs, and may 
be interpreted in the same way. Their style is the 
GrEBCo-Roman antique of the time ; and, as with the 
paintings in the catacombs, the Christian compositions 
are inferior to those borrowed from pagan designs. 

Outside of Rome, the sarcophagi of these centuries 
have sometimes the same characteristics as the Ro- 
man, and sometimes show deviations. For exajnple, 
the sarcophagi of tlie southeastern part of Gaul (Pro- 
vence) resemble the Roman in style, while those of the 
southwest (Aquitaine) show local peculiarities and 
perhaps barbarisms. The former, and still more the 
latter, group of sarcophagi present some new Biblical 
subjects, and omit certain subjects carved upon the 
Christian sarcophagi of Rome, The Ravenna sarcoph- 
agi show Eastern influences, and some of them are 
altogether Byzantine. 

The course of antique Christian sculpture was com- 
paratively unimportant. After Hadrian's time the 
technique of Italian sculptors rapidly deteriorated. 
By the fourth century they could not carve the human 
figure correctly, whether nude or draped. The new 
stimulus which came to art with the free expansion 
of Christianity in the fourth century revived painting 
and mosaic, rather than sculpture. Much of the a^ 
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tistic impulse came from the East, from tlie new 
thriving capital, Constantinople, where sculpture was 
itself to become unsculptureaque. Kevertheless, even 
the Koman Bareophagi disclose a certain extension of 
the circle of auhjects in the catacomba, and a certain 
modification in the mode of presentation, indicative of 
the new stage upon which Christian painting entered 
in the reign of Constantine. 

When the imperial government became Christian, 
and Christianity was made the State religion, impos- 
ing edifices were at once erected for the purposes of 
Christian worship. These required decoration with 
subjects belonging to the Christian faith and accord- 
ing with the exultation of the faithful. A whole 
circle of novel religious compositions was demanded ; 
and the demand was met with an energy giving to this 
novel creation of Christian pictures the appearance of 
a revival of art in a decadent time. And so it was ; 
but this revival was limited to sacred art, and, in 
Italy and the West, was to succumb to the calamities 
of barbarian invasion, famine, and pestilence. At 
Constantinople the Christian revival of art was more 
lasting, and passed through vicissitudes before its 
final mummification. 

With respect to the impermanenee of this Christian 
revival, one should bear in mind that the arts depend 
on technique, and are otherwise subject to the artistic 
and intellectual limitations of the period. In litera- 
ture and philosophy the greatness of the fourth and 
fifth centuries was confined to the writings of men 
inspired by Christianity and moved by ecclesiastical 
and apologetic needs. Outside of these Christian 
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writings and the inspiration of the Christian situation, 
the West saw- do intellectual progress and little human 
growth. The same conditions limited the Christian 
revival of art. There had come fresh inspiration 
with novel and exhauetless topics; but tlia living 
forces which make a. period one of catholic human 
advance were either too crude, or too confused and 
wavering, to unite with the new inspiration and move 
onwaid in the whole strength of human faculty to the 
creation of a clear new style. 

The new situation of the Church in the fourth 
century caused a change in the purposes and character 
of Christian art, which had now to illuminate the 
triumphant edifices where henceforth the Christiana 
were to worship. Upon the walls of the new-built 
basilicaa the Christian faith was to be set forth pro- 
phetically, in its Old Testament types, historically, in 
the miraculous scenes of the life of Christ, and finally, 
in the victory of the cross and the afar-descried real- 
ization of the visions of the Apocalypse. The faith 
was to endure forever, and the most everlasting artiatio 
means should be employed to illustrate it. 

Mosaics were a well-known mode of decoration. 
Most common was the use of marble mosaics for pave- 
ments. This continued in churches. But the grand 
endeavor of the Christian decorator was to glorify the 
walls of the churches with monumental compositions 
in glass aud enamel setting forth Christian themes. 
The Romans had used mosaics of this kind for mur^ 
decoration, as Fompeian remains testify ; the cata- 
combs can also show some specimens of the art. But 
in the Christian revival of art these mosaics were 
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used with a new glory and unparalleled snccesa. 
They became the chief mode of church decoration, 
and illustrate most markedly the change in the char- 
acter aad style of Christian art and the extension 
of its range of subjects in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

Early Christian preaching frequently referred to 
the striking and prefigurative incidents of the Old 
Testament and to the prophets who foretold Christ ; 
also to the events of Christ's life and the miracles 
wrought by Him. Thus many of the moat impressive 
incidents of the Bible became familiar. The artists 
whose task it was to fill the new-built churches of the 
fourth and fifth centuries with Chi-istian pictures 
would naturally have chosen these same subjects, 
many of which were eminently pictorial. But doubt- 
less it was the Church authorities who selected them 
for the churches. Thus the events approved by au- 
thority, emphasized in preaching, familiar to the 
people, and described by poets,' were painted on the 
church walls for the beautifying of the churches and 
the edification of the faithful. 

These scenes do not fall within narrow limits. They 
include the most pictorial events of the Old Testament 
and its Apocrypha, and also representations of Bibli- 
cal personages ; they reproduce the life of the Saviour 
in those incidents which have been familiar to all gen- 

1 Pmiieiitias and Panllmta of Nola bave iles<^ribe<I aeciea o( these 
Kenea aa tbese poeta aaw them on the walls ot basilicas ; Fruden- 
tios, DiCtochaeon; Paulinua, Poemata, XXIV, XXV. CI. Von 
Schloaaer, Qiielleitbuch mr Kuiutgeschichte dee abejidlandiiehen 
mtb:taller> ; Kraua, op. cit., I, 383-,t9S ; Flcket, Die BedeuCun$ der 
attchrUtlichiti Dichlungen/iir die Bildiaerke. 
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Then these picturea extend beyond the 
Sible, and draw aubjects from the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels and Acta ; they tell the whole story of the Vir- 
gin's life and parentage, and complete the circle from 
the stories of the great company of angels, saints, and 
martyrs. The fourth and fifth centuries made the 
beginning. Thereafter the seriea continued to expand, 
while custom and authority tended to order it and 
to keep the methods of representation in accord with 
tradition. 

The most impressive of these church mosaics are 
the symbolic scenes from the Apocalypse which regu- 
larly glorify the apse and the triumphal arch. The 
scenes of the nave were taken from the Old Testament 
or from the earthly life of Christ ; they represent 
prophets or other Church heroes in the guise in which 
they lived on earth. Whenever these appear in the 
apse, they are shown in their state of future glory, and 
so harmonize with the apocalyptic character of apse 
decorations. The central figure of the apse and the 
triumphal arch ia Christ represented in human form 
or under the symbol of the Lamb. But the lamb is 
not the symbol of the Saviour's earthly life, nor ia 
any way related to the Good Shepherd of the cata- 
combs ; it ia the Lamb of the Apocalypse. And in 
general, while the symbolism of the cataeomba sets 
forth the saving power of Christ aa exerted through 
the believer's earthly life and in the hour of death, 
this symbolism sets forth the triumph of the Lamb 
that was slain and the final coming of the Kingdom 
of God. 

B"o leas marked than the extension of the circle of 
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aubjects was the change in the character and the ele- 
vation of the style of Christian painting in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. In catacomb paintings, figures 
and features were indeterminate ; now they have be- 
come clear in type and individuality; St. Peter, St. 
Paul, Christ, have all reached their typical individual- 
itiea. In the catacombs, scenes or objecta were occa- 
sionally depicted for their own sake, and not because 
of their religious significance. An example of this 
is the figure of Diogenes the Fossor (digger) in S. 
Domitilla. But the usual purpose of catacomb paints 
ing was to typify the saving power of God, which 
should raise the Christian alive at the Last Day. 
Symbols like the fish and anchor were used in hiero- 
glyphic fashion. Even in Biblical scenes the composi- 
tion appears as a sign or a suggestion rather than a 
complete picture of the subject. It ia different with 
the mosaics of the churches. They are grand and 
elaborate compositions ; the apparent intention ia 
to set forth the subject adequately and with a pic- 
torial sufficiency of detail. The lowly simplicity 
of the former time, with its gentle other- world 
calm, is changed to stately triumph; the dignity of 
Rome, the ceremony of Byzantium, are entering these 
mosaics. Naturally the naive symbolism and aug- 
geation of catacomb paintings make way for a larger 
historical rendering and a stricter dogmatic pres- 
entation of Christian topics. Many of the simpler 
aymbols disappear;' those elements of symbolism 
and allegory which are retained are dogmatically 
perfected in forms some of which became canonical 
> E.g., the Fiah. 
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in Christian art; ' and in thia new art of the victorj 
of the Church the topics aymbolized are chiefly taken 
from the Apocalypse, 

The productiveness of the fourth and fifth centuries 
in Christian compositions was extraordinary. Many 
of the subjects had never been treated. And when we 
consider that the greatest art owes to the art preceding 
it the full debt of child to parent, and that its noblest 
compositions borrow much from prior designs, then we 
shall realize how great was the work of these mosa- 
icists, Was the artistic source of this art Greek or 
Latin; did it flow from the East or rise in the West? 
Most of the extant monuments are in Italy — because 
there they have been preserved. In the fourth cen- 
tury, as previously, in dogma and the ascetic ideals of 
Christian living, the initiative was from the East; the 
West accepted it. In art also the initiative was from 
the East, and was apparently Hellenic. The allegorism 
which was to dominate the Latin Fathers came from 
the Greeks, and the early symbols, like the Fish, occur- 
ring in the Roman catacombs. It would also appear 
from the few scattered remains of eariy Christian art 
in the eastern portions oi the Empire, as well as from 
descriptions of pictures in the works of Basil, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and Gregory of Nyssa, that from the Hel- 
lenic East came the Christian compositions of the 
fourth and fifth centuries.* Even in Italy the artists 
probably were Greeks. 

■ Ad Bzunple at this formal and dogmatic aymlmliBm la afforded 
by tb« noMica of the cfaolr at Si. Vitale in RaTSUDa, which cels- 
bnta ths aacriflce at the EucharisL 

•flea Bay«t, Richtntiet povr lervir a fhigtoire de la Peinlun 
ft lb la Sculpture ehrttiennti en Orient, Part I, Chaps, I aod 11; 
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Antique Christian art, ia so far as it was Christian, 
differed in its subjects from pagan art as the antique 
Chriatian literature differed from pagan. But it was 
slow to develop new aesthetic motives or elements of 
ornament, and it continued to use the common decora- 
tive designs of pagan art; nor did it evolve new ideals of 
human beauty, though it wrought a certain desensual- 
izing and spiritualization of Greek and Koman types of 
the human form. Yet this modification of types waa 
but inchoate. 

Some of the fourth and fifth century compositions 
were of great excellence, and were to constitute the 
type-pattern which Christian artists were to follow 
through the Middle Ages and the Renascence. Yet 
the incitement and directing influence in their pro- 
duction was largely ecclesia,atical and dogmatic. Theo- 
logical elements in them outstrip the human. The 
poetry, the feeling, the sentiment, encircling objects 
long thought upon and loved, have not yet come. 
These will germinate and flower in the course of 
centuries, and pass over into art, which will thereby 
be completed in the veritable tragic elements of love 
and pity and terror,* As in art, so in literature. The 

ib., L'art Byianiin, p. 11. In the Antholoa!/. Bk, I, are to be fonnd 
M, Dnmber of epigriima addressed to portraits of Cbrist and the 
arcbangel Michael ; also epigrama upon the series of scenea so fre- 
quently repreeented !□ painting. These epigrams date from the 
beginning of the sixth to the ninth ceatur;. 

' The falnesa of feeling and the charm of paetty enter Western 
ChriitiBii art in the thirteenth century. The beginaing may be 
traced in the Roman mosaics of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tnries. For example, the moaaics in the apse of S. tlarla in Traate- 
vere (1140) and in the apse of S. Clemealo {cir. 1150) show a little 
■entimeut, a little poetic feeling, which was not theological. Tet 
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fourth and fifth centuries were the great creative period 
of dogma aud doctrine; again, hundreds of years of 
humao growth are told before the Christian heart 
expresses itself in poetry with a fulness and power 
corresponding to those truths of man and God which 
those early centuries had rendered definite to the 
Christian mind. In the fourth and fifth centuries the 
genius of Christianity had not aehieyed full mastery 
over the arts of painting and poetry ; it had not fully 
penetrated and transformed them ; as yet it could not 
adequately express itself and the sentiments and 
emotions of the Christian soul through these npt' 
mediums of human expression. 



III. Byzantine Painting 



np^^ 



The history of Christian painting and sculpture in 
Italy and the West after the fifth century cannot easily 
be divided into periods. But the processes can be dis- 
tinguished, through which emerged the art of the 
thirteenth century, Christian in style, feeling, and 
sentiment, aa well as in contents. These processes 

these elements are still very Faint. They becnrae more prononnceil 
in Torriti'a "Coronation ot the Virgin," in the apse of S. Maria 
Magglore (1295), and still more in the lovely mosaius depicting the 
ViriciQ'a lite, in the lower zone of the apse of S. Maria In TrasleTen 
(oil. 12W),bf Carallinl. One may say aa to these mosalca, that the 
stags which drink the waters ot life have become eager for tfaem; 
the angels are not only decorative, liaC have lore and tears and pity; 
and the fiowera have become lovely, bare become even tbe " seintei 
flurs " ot Paradise, on which the aonl of Roland may repoae. The 
same growth of appropriate feeling and poetic sentiment may he 
tollawed in tbe Gothic sculpture of France and in tbe great advance 
ot painting in Italy with OiotU. 
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are, on the one hand, those of decay and barbaxiza- 
tion as well as of intentional discarding; while, on 
the other, they consist in modes of human growth — 
the development of intellect, sentiment, and emotion, the 
acquisition of faculty and knowledge, the maturing of 
artistic thought, and the clarification of ideals. 

The Christian revival of art in the fourth and fifth 
centuries has been spoken of. In the East, 1 
artistic centre being Constantinople, this revival re- 
sulted in an art distinct in style from the antique. 
In Italy and the countries of the West, having part 
in Roman civilization, the Christian revival of art 
yielded to advancing barbarism and tbe prevailing 
decadence. The influences of Byzantine art tended 
to preserve the art of Italy from barbarization and 
to stamp a certain impress upon it, until the artistic 
capacities of the emerging Western culture were suffi- 
cient to conquer antique and Byzantine lessons, and 
move on to the great religious art of the Middle 
Ages with its essential oneness and manifold local 
differences. 

The antique style, which is retained and ennobled 
in the great mosaics of S. Pudenziana in Home (fourth 
century) and the mausoleum of Galla Placidia in 
Kavenua (fifth century), cannot properly be called 
Eoman or Italian.' One may speak of Koman arcM- 

> Tbe same may be said of the oldest Christian mosaics id Il:aif, 
those ot S. CoBtania, a circular memorial church built HJid dnctt- 
Tatod )□ Conatantlne'B time. Those remalaing in the vault axe 
taken Tram pBi]:an decorative designs. Tbe decorations of tbe 
apses are Cbristian : in one, God gives the Old Law to Moses ; I 
tbe other, Christ gives the New Law to Peter (De Boasi, ifuiaiei 
CrUtiani,SaK.XVU,SVIU}. These two compositloni have been 
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tectnre; but painting and sculpture at Borne vere 
rather Grseco-Roman. They had come from Greece 
and were practised by Greeks.' In the latter years 
of the Republic and through the first centuries of 
the Empire, these arts, as practised by Greeks ia 
the service of Romans, tended toward the production 
of types differing from those of the classical art of 
Greece and from those of the contemporary art of 
the eastern portions of the Empire. Greek sculpture 
at Rome would be subject to special influences and 
would undergo modifications. These influences are 

barbarized through reBlarationii ; they may never have been as 
good as tbe conyentional pagan compoBitions on tbe vault. ArtUl! 
at the fourth centuiy, Btruggliug with aew subjects, might commit 
faults not found in earlier, frequEDtly repeated doBigna, wbicbwers 
merely decDraCive and contained no large drawings ot tbe buman 
fono. Cf. E. Munti, Revue Archtologique, 1875, Vol. 30, pp. 224- 
2a0, 2T3-284. 

1 Were there ever any Roman scnlptors or Roman sculpture 
properly speaking? In early days at Rome there nas Etruscan in- 
fluence. Then came the Greek wave, and scaipture was carried od 
by Greoka, some of wbom, however, may have been bom io Italy- 
Maxima CoUignon, in the conclndlng pages of tbe second Tolnme 
ot bis Histoire de la ScjiUure GrecqUE, speaks of Bculptnra at 
Rome at the beginning of the Empire as being entirely in the banda 
oF Greeks. See also Ernest Gardner, Handbook iff Greek Sculpture, 
VoL II, Chap. 6. Pliny lu his lists of sculptors has only Greek oameB, 
Naturalit HUtoriae, Lib. XXXVI, fj 9^44 ; cf. Jex-Blake and Sellers, 
FUny'i Chapteri on the Hittory of Art (1896). Schnaase, GeichidUe 
der Bildenden Kunite, Vol. II, Chap. 4. Nor was there any specifi- 
cally Romau painting; that was also Greek. See Scbnaaae, op. nil,, 
II, Chap, 4; Woltmann and Woermann, /Tufor^ d/ Pointing, Bk.II, 
Cbap. I et seg. Yet the opposite view of WlckboS, Roman Arl. Is 
of interest. There were Roman uameB among the paiaters at Rome, 
from the time of the curious example of the noble Fabiua Pictot 
(303 B.C.) onward. Cf. Friedlander, SittengeichiehU Somt, gt lltd.. 

m,30o. 
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plain in historical relief work like that on Trajan's 
column, which was a, careful record of a conquest, 
and again they are pronounced in portrait sculpture. 
The subjects being Romans, the portraits naturally 
showed Roman features. Moreover, the Romans pre- 
ferred to be portrayed clothed in the toga, or in 
armor, rather than nude, which would have suited 
the Greek taste : Oraeca res est nihU velare, at contra 
Romano, ac militaria thoraca addere, says Pliny.' In 
the East these influences would rarely operate, or these 
Eoman modifications occur. 

An artist tends to reproduce what he sees and what 
he is ; what he is, is affected by his envlronmeut. At 
Rome and in Italy painting as well as sculpture, by 
whomsoever practised, tended to difEer from the art 
of the East, where scenes and people were Greek and 
oriental. The Pompeian frescoes afford an example. 
They are Greek works, yet are touched by the Italian 
landscape and by Italian taste and the Italian type of 
human form and feature. The subjects were taken 
from myth and legend ; often the pictures were repro- 
ductions of classic Greek compositions. But the hu- 
man types in them seem to differ generically from the 
group of Greek portraits discovered at Fayoum in 
Egypt' In fine, during the first centuries of the 
Empire, painting in Italy was Greek, yet affected by 
the influences of its environment. 



i!fal. Hist.. XXXXV, IS. The imperial statae of Angoatui in 
the Vatican ia an eiampie of thia. 

* Certain pictures at Fompeii seem to have been portraits. See 
Honiatt, " Family Portcaita at Pompeii," The ArchmologiealJotir- 
nol. 1S9T. These also are Roman in type. 
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Making allowance for these differences in types, in 
tlie fourth and fifth centuiiea painting was stiU one 
art, having eubstantiaJJy one and the same Btyle 
throughout the Empire. There ia no reason to suppose 
that in Italy it did not continue in the hands of 
Greeks, who would there have produced the same kinds 
of religious pictures as at Constantinople.' These 
were the centuries when Christian mosaics reached 
the zenith of their excellence, as for instance in the 
church of S. Pudenziana and the mausoleum of 
Galla Flacidia. Nothing in these compositions dis- 
tinguishes them stylistically from paintings previ- 
ously executed in Italy under pagan patronage, save 
their great excellence due to the revival of art under 
Christian inspiration. However, in tracing the course 
of that revival in those seats where it longest endured 
and produced most distinctive results, we shall also 
be tracing the development of Byzantine art. Itome 
was no longer the centre of power; and after Alaric 
captured the city in 410, her great name gave no sense 
of security to her inhabitants. The safest place in 
Italy was Ravenna, lying surrounded by marshes near 
the Adriatic. There Honorius fixed the imperial 
court of the West in 404. Ravenna, being the seat 
of government, was the city in closest touch with 
Ooustantinople, the Eastern seat of empire. In 
consequence of all these circumstances the most beauti- 
ful mosaics of the fifth century are to be found at 
RaTeuna, adorning the ntaosoleum of that same ener 
g«tie princess whose beaefimnce adorned with a 

>Th*nK»ft fit tb* toon «t S. aOiJtm tm the AtcbUbb i 
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the triumphal arch of S. Paulo Fuori at Rome. And 
it ia at Eavemia that this art moat diatinetly diaelosea 
the development of a definite style which gradually 
shows itself Byzantine. Yet artistically Raveuna was 
less than Constantinople, If the Adriatic city was 
wealthy, powerful, and secure, the city on the Eos- 
phorus surpassed her in aafety, power, and wealth. 
And Constantinople was more fully Greek than Ra- 
venna, and waa poasessed of a store of Greek art with 
which her founder had endowed her. But the evolu- 
tion of the Byzantine style in mosaics can no longer 
be traced in the plundered city of the Bosphorus ; 
while iu grass-grown Eavenna may yet be seen the 
progress from the renewed and ennobled antique art of 
the fifth century to the Byzantine atjle of Justinian's 
time, which later will show Byzantine characteristics 
hardening to faults. 

The decorations of the Mausoleum and of 8. Gio- 
vanni in Fonti represent the culmination at Ravenna 
of the Christian revival of art, which in Rome fifty 
years before had culminated in the great moaaic of 
S. Pudenziana. As yet the Ravenna mosaics show 
no specific Byzantine traita.' A next stage is repre- 
aented by the mosaics of S. Apollinaris Nuovo, built 
by Theodoric about the year 500. Those in the upper 
part of the nave narrate the miracles and Incidents of 
Christ's life. They are better compositions than the 

1 Besides the iiiilile composition o( Christ as the Oood Shepherd 
amid his sheep, the Mauauleiiia cootaias (among other pictares] on 
early and idealized representation ot a martyrdom. St. L«wrencB 
bearing a crosa advances toward the gridiron set on a bed of flames ; 
the pictnre shows un torture, Buggeata do paiD, but only the triumph 
of the martyr's laiih. 
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historical series from the Old Testament in the nave 
of S. Maria Maggiore at Kome ; and they show some 
slight tendency toward the formal symmetry which 
was to characterize Byzantine art. This is more pro- 
nounced in the procession of saints and angels which 
moves along the architraves above the columns of the 
nave to meet In the triumph of the tribuna. In this 
grave and stately composition appears moreover the 
ceremonialism which also was to he. characteristic of 
Byzantine art Yet a third stage is represented by 
the mosaics of S. Vitale, the work of the first years of 
the Exarchate (cir. 550) in Justinian's time. These 
magnificent decorations develop certain Byzantine 
types, as, for instance, of angels ; in the choir the 
sacrifice of the eucharist is represented in the Old 
Testament incidents prefiguring it. A cei-emonial and 
dogmatic symbolism appears, while ceremonialism of 
another kind is shown in the representation of the 
Emperor Justinian and the Empress Theodora. These 
characteristics — dogmatic symbolism, ceremonialism, 
formal symmetry — stiffen and become monotonous, 
while the figures lose their beauty, in the incipient 
decadence of the mosaics in S. Apollinaris in Classe.' 
At Rome, also, certain mosaics of the fifth, aiith, 
and seventh centuries show traces of the style which 
is becoming Byzantine, though this evolution is less 
clearly marked than at Ravenna. Possibly the mosaics 
on the triumphal arch of S. Maria Maggiore of the first 
part of the fifth century show a Bt/zaiitinisTao incipiente* 

>T1)e church WM boilt soon after S. Vlule: bat the extant 
noMilat retund u In the text dale from the sereotli centnir. 
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which does not appear in the somewhat earlier 
mosaics of the nave. In the impressive apse mosaic 
of SS. Cosmo aod Damiano (sixth century) there 
is something not inherited from the antique style, 
something wliich possible traces of the lineaments 
of the northern barbarians will hardly account for. 
The draperies of the individual figures are not so 
very hard, nor their attitudes so very stifE; but a 
symmetry like the Byzantine controls the compositioa 
as a whole.' Possibly the mosaics in the arch of 8. 
Lorenzo (578-590) and in the apse of S. Agnese 
Fuori, of about the same time, show clearer traces of 
the transition from the autique to the Byzantine. The 
calamities of Italy from war, pestilence, and famine in 
the seventh century were contemporary with a lessen- 
ing of Eastern influence. In consequence, art rapidly 
declined, sinking to its lowest level in the eighth cen- 
tury. The ninth brings a renewed activity at Rome, 
yet the mosaics show ignorance and incapacity,' and a 
barbarism which seems just touched by the Byzantine 
style. 

Apart from the influences which may be called 
Byzantine, no new style of sculpture, painting, or 

1 De Rossi, Mutaic 
reproduction of this n 
del piocesBO pfii o mea 
nelts cosl datta b 



Cristiani, in ths text accompanying the 
[>9aic, sayB : " Esso aegna an jiasso notabila 
leato, cba I'antlea arte criBliina transfonnb 
na. La monoloDa e dura Bimmetria della 
eompoBizione h difetto domlnaute ■ , . " 

^ Tbls decay appears strikingly upon comparing tbe apae moBalc 
of SS. Cosmo and Damiano (aiith century) with the degenerate 
imitation of it in the Chnreh of 8. Pffliede (ninth century). The 
mosaics on the triumphal arch of SS. Nereo ed Achllleo (clr. 800} 
mod in the apse of S. Cecilia in Trastevere (ninth century) also 
show art at a Sow level. 
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mosaics was developed in Italy during the centories 
under consideration. The analogy of architecture 
bears indirect testimony to this. Under the Bepublic 
and during th« first two centuries of the Empire, the 
Boman genius was creative in architecture, but not 
even then in painting or sculptvire. Upon the con- 
version of the Empire the basilica type, which had 
become Roman, maintained itself in Italy. Bat Boman 
Christian basilicas show no architectural development 
from the time of their first construction. The East, 
however, can show the evolution of a distinct Christian 
architectuje culminating in S. Sophia. 

Thus the influences which promote the development 
of a distinct style in Italy, and also tend to retard the 
barbarization of art, are Greek, and are continually 
recruited from the East Naturally they reflect the 
course of art at Constantinople and other Eastern 
cities. The general features of Byzantine art in its 
Eastern home may be summarized as follows : The 
antique survived, potent and moulding; Christian 
schools of painting and mosaic appropriated the an- 
tique, and also departed from it in modes which do 
not represent decadence, but the evolution of a dis- 
tinct style — a style, however, not original and new, for 
the race was mature, and the classic heritage was over- 
powering. This art shows no spontaneity of youth 
and scant faculty of drawing new artistic truth from 
nature. Non-Hellenic elements from Syria, from Per- 
sia, from the East indefinitely, seem also to have 
affected the development of Byzantine art. That art 
took to itself the ceremony of the Byzantine court, 
which sought to elevate the Emperor above man- 
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kind. If this was Asiatic in part, it liad begun with 
Diocletian. At all events, ceremonialism, passing 
into art, conduced to the hardening of certain in- 
herited Hellenic principles, — for example, the prin- 
ciple of symmetry. Classical art had reached the 
pliant symmetry of life. In Byzantine art the sym- 
metry of life gives place to a formal arrangement of 
figures. 

In harmony with its ceremonialism, and following 
the spirit of the Greek formulation of Christianity in 
dogma, Byzantine art presents a dogmatic orthodoxy. 
This appears in its symbolism, which ia systematized 
and made strictly to conform to the doctrines of the 
Church. It also appears in the representations of 
Christ and the Virgin. There is no mistaking the 
divine natiire of the Byzantine Christ- — he is ever 
vvtpomitK, as in the great hymn of Eomanos ; and the 
Virgin is ever Bcotokti, the mother of God. Byzantine 
images of Christ and hia mother differ from those of 
mediffival Western art as the same poet's Hymn of 
the Vifffin at the Cross differs from the Stabat Ma- 
ter. One may not seek in them the humanity of 
the God-man. The Sufferer is not in Byzantine art, 
nor does the Madonna weep for a crucified Son. The 
symbols attached to the images of Christ signify un- 
mistakably the God. No nature leas than absolute 
divinity might bear the great crossed nimbus, whereon 
the letters Alpha and Omega declare that this ia He 
who was before all time and is eternal — in whose 
eternity the earthly episodes of Jeans' life are but a 
point. These are images of God the Son rather than 
of the Son of God. 
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Byzantine art haa greatness. Its stately mosaic 
compositions are magnificently decorative, harmoniz- 
ing with the forms and functions of the architecture 
they adorn, admirably suited for the sufficient orna- 
mentation of edifices containing little sculpture. Their 
grace is not that of Jfature's lithe pUancy, but the gra^ 
cious stateliness of forms that move without move- 
ment, rhythmic elements of great church decoration. 
Beautiful colors are combined in balanced schemes 
showiug a genius for color values, which may have 
come from the East and not have been a classic heri- 
tage. The drawing and coloring of the figures display 
the architecturally beauti^ng effect of colored com- 
position to a degree which Gothic stained glass win- 
dows surpass ouly through their sun-Ut translucency. 
Each figure is religiously appropriate and decoratively 
beautiful. The majesty of Christ is unimpeached, 
the gracious dignity of God's mother unexcelled. 
Angelic forms are not debased by any striving after 
naturalism In the representation of what is not ol 
this earth. Their wings ai'C of surpassing beauty, 
not made to fly with, but drawn to aymbolize the 
celerity with which the angelic nature does the will 
oS God." 

In the sixth century Byzantine art develops its 
eharactexistics and reaches the summit of its excel- 
lence. This is true in miniature painting, in mosaics 
(S. Vitale), in architecture (S. Sophia), even in sculp- 
ture. A few existing Byzantine capitals of this period 

>3m ihB Ceiatial Hierarchy. Ch&p. XV. Baj^, EtchKrchtt, 
•to>< Hjs Uikl Ute ByisDtiDe type al an^l was (ormed ax the lun< 
irhu UMwritingsattbe Axecpagite became kuowii in UieEut, 
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show sculpture truly sculpturesque, as well as natural 
in its reproduction of vine leaves and animals, although 
the aversion to human images has weakened the carv- 
ing of the human figure.' Byzantine sculpture, how- 
ever, soon ceased to observe nature; its foliage became 
couventional, its animals fantastic. Except in ivory 
work, sculpture did not flourish with the Byzantines. 
Even in the best period, the characteristic type of the 
Byzantine column ia that of S. Sophia or S. Vitale, 
where the carving is mainly designing by incision.' 

In the century after Justinian's death, disasters be- 
fell the Eastern Empire, and a decline in. art set in, 
Leo the Isaurian inaugurated the iconoclastic conflict 
in 726 ; that lasted with varying fortunes till the mid- 
dle of the ninth century.* Sometimes the reform- 
ing iconoclasts were in power ; again the monks and 
all the hosts of image-worshippers gained ascendency. 
The latter finally won the day, and, soon after, the 
line of Maeedouian emperors came to the thrtme, to 
retain it for two centui'ies (867-1057), during which 
the Eastern Empire prospered and art flourished. But 
this period is less progressive than that of the first 
development of Byzantine art, which culminates in 
Justinian's reign. Many typical sacred compositions 

' Strzygowaki, Byzan, Zeitichrifl, 1892, p. 574, etc., especially 
pp. S83 and SSS. 

* Sttzygowakl, Byx. DenkmSler, I, p. 10, wya that the Byiantine 
basket capital Is evolved from TLeodosian capitals (eine Umbil- 
dung) ; tlie basket takes the place oC tba acautbos leaves, and ani- 
malg replace the volates. 

)A barren period (fiSC-850 a,d.) in ByzantiDe llteratare corre- 
sponds to this period of decline in Byzantine art, Kmmbachar, Gei, 
der Byz. Lit., 2d ed., p. 12. 
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bad become fixed by the time of tliat Emperor's death ; ' 
and between the sixth and the ninth century artistic 
precedent, eccleaiastical precept, and the decrees of 
councils' had combined to render sacred painting im- 
mutable.' At length all sacred compositions were 
arranged and embodied in manuals from the injunc- 
tions of which the artists ceased to have the will or 
power to depart.* 

These remarks suj^est the modes in which Byzan- 
tine art declined after the eleventh century. Its orig- 
inative power decayed; its technique and decorative 
qualities survived for a period; then they also de- 
clined. Decline became irretrievable ruin when the 

) For eiample. the paiDtiag of the Ariaa baptistry in Ravenna 
(S. Maria in Ckfflmedln) of Tbeodoric's time copies that of the 
orthodoi haptistry (S. Glovanoi in FoDti). 

' The second Nicene council, held nnder Che aospicea ol the 
Empress Irene ia TST. decreed the adoration of images. It recog- 
nized the eigbtj-aecond canon of the cunncil of Triillo (692 a.d), 
directing that Christ should be represented nnder his human form 
racbec than by a. Hymhol (see Labbe, Concilia, ed. by Coletns 
(Venice, 1729), Vol. \TII, col. 813, 8U, 881, 882). Tbe second Ni- 
c«ne council also recognized that these sacred images should not 
be regarded as the design of the artist, hat as embodying the 
Bothoritative tradition of the Church. Of course, if Imagea were 
to be adored. — as they were through the Middle Ages In the East 
and West, — their fashioning could not be left to Che caprice of the 

> Miniatures naturally preserved more freedom than church 
mosaics; see Kondakoli, op. dt.. Chap. Tl. 

' Tbe reference Is to the famous manuscript disoovered by Didron 
at MC. Athos, and freqaently described and referred to in works 
upon Byzantine painting. IC may be as late as tbe sixteenth cen- 
tary, and may describe compositions unknown to tbe earlier art. 
But on the whole its ditectiona correspond to the remains of Byzan- 
tine painting, and probably embody traditions from the times wben 
typical compositions first became recognized o< 
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Crusaders captured the Capital in 1204, Up to the 
eve of that destruction Constantinople was incom- 
parably the most splendid city of Europe, a city mar- 
vellous, incredible, in art and splendor greater than 
all other cities, according to Villehardouin, who par- 
ticipated in its destruction.' Before then its art had 
done its work of instruction in Italy and the West, 
carrying its suggestions of technique and skill, and 
offering as models its conveutional and stately, its 
beautifying and somewhat lifeless compositions.' 

In ItaJy, as already noticed, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, when Byzantine influences are weak- 
est, art touches its lowest level. Yet traces of Byzan- 
tine work or suggestion at no time entirely disappear. 
With the eighth century, especially in northern Italy, 
special barbaric (Lombard) elements enter, which do 
not represent mere barbarization of the existing styles, 
but the beginnings of new styles. For example, the 
Baptistry at Cividale in Friuli (cir, 750) is one of the 
first instances of animal carving which was to character- 
ize Eomanesque sculpture; and in the tenth century 
the vaulted Lombard architecture takes its beginning 
under the influence of the Italo-Byzantine style.' 

Magna Gr^ecia of old had included Apulia, the 



1 See ConquHs rf« Conslantinnple, } 128; in one of tha confla- 
grations of the siege mors hoiiBeH were bnniC than there were Id the 
three largest dties to France i id., § IMT. 

^ " Dkns I'hlstoire de la clvillgatioD all moyen igs avant le XI* 
si^le, Byzance a eu im rule amlogiie ^ celut d'Athfenes et de Rome 
daoB I'aDtiqaite, b celai de Paris daoa lea temps modenies. EUe a 
rayons^ exa le monde eallBr; elle a ^te la Villa par excellance." 
Bayet. In Lavlase et Rambaud'a Hiitoire Gintrale, VaL I, p. 682. 

1 Cf. Cattaneo, L'archieetlura in Italia, Chaps, 1, U, and m. 
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Terra d'Otranto, and Calabria, These Greek countries 
were conquered bj the Romans in the third century 
before Christ, and thereafter were thoroughly Latin- 
ized. They remained Latin for centuries. From 
Justinian's time they formed part of the Eastern 
Empire ; but the Latin and Italian character of their 
civilization was not affected before the iconoclastic 
conflict. Its opening found them under the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the Roman See. Leo the Isau- 
rian transferred them to the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The Emperor made 
alight effort to suppress images in bia Italian prov- 
inces ; but he and his successors zealously pressed the 
adoption of the Greek language and the ritual of the 
Eastern Church. Quite as effectively the re-Helleni- 
zation of these lands was promoted by the bitterest 
opponents of the iconoclastic emperors, the Eastern 
monks who fled in multitudes to provinces where 
images were not suppressed. They brought their 
ritual, their language, customs, and painting with 
them. Not many generations passed before the Greek 
language and ritual, as well as Byzantine painting, 
gained ascendency in Calabria and Otranto, if not in 
Apulia. In the eleventh century the Greek governors 
were driven out by the Normans. These masters of 
Hellenized subjects were themselves among the last 
of many conquerors captivated by captive Greece.' 

'Tbe Saracenic iaflnonce is also marked; gee Choisy, Biiloire 
de farchitecture, II, J34-138 ; Clnusse, BatUiqueg H Motaitpiet, II, 
BM. In Sicily — at Palermo, Monreale, and Cepbalii — the archil«- 
tnr« (twelfth centnri^] ia Norman and Saracenic as much as Byzan- 
tina, but the mosaics (tirelfth. ceotniy) are mftinly Byznntine. TIm 
scDlptnre ol animals and human beinsB, aa la the cnpitala ol tlM 
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Not until the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
time of Frederic II, does Hellenism — and Orientalism 
— finally disappear beforethe Italian spirit.' South- 
ern Italy still contains many Byzantine paintings 
executed between the ninth and the twelfth century. 

Byzantine art is dominant in the south of Italy, 
and also in the northeast, where Venice and Torcello 
succeed Ravenna.' Yet even in southern Italy quite 
another art appears, barbarized and yet incipiently 
Italian. The superiority of Greek workmen was 
recognized. In the year 1070 Abbot Didier of Monte 
Cassino imported a colony of them. But again, as in 
the days of the Ceesars, Greek art in Italy becomes 
partially Italianized. The artists who revived moaaica 
at Rome in the eleventh and twelfth centuries kept to 
Byzantine types of composition and yet clothed their 
sa«red figures, except the Virgin, in Roman costume 
and according to the Eoman ritual. Their purely 
decorative designs imitate the ancient mosaics of the 
fourth to the sixth century. But in the twelfth 
century, art in Italy was not, as in the days of the 
CEEsars, to stop with a mere Italianizing of the Greek, 
Italy was reawakening; she was to renew her youth 
and then her manhood ; but it was a new youth and 
a new manhood. Bew racial elements now made part 

cloister of the Monreale cathedral, mny perhaps be regarded M 
Norman; but tbere are many carved Saracenic and Byzantine 
deaigns. 

' A considerable knowledge of Greek continued in these conn- 
triea throngh the Middle Ages to the Benaissance, and Id aectiona 
of Calabria and the Terra d'OtranCo, Qreek ia still spoken. See 
Fr. Lenormant, La Grande Ortix, Vol. It, pp. 372-433. 

' Bavenna «aa lost to the Eastern Empire In the eighth century. 
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of the Italian people ; new inspirations had come to 
them, and new faculties wei'e ripening. Pictures 
having more distinctive Italian traits were paioted. 
Italy was now to be the sun of art herself, and no 
mere mirror to the Greek. Her own geoJus had 
reached the stage where, having used its Byzantine 
lessons, it could overcome and pass beyond them. 
Her art remembers its past knowledge, yet turns from 
precedent to life. The artists begin once more to 
bring nature into art. "With Cimabue art is neither 
barbarous nor Byzantine. With Giott« and Uucio art 
is Italian ; it is national and great, as once had 
the art of Greece-' 



IV. The Antique in Mediaeval Art 






The art of pagan antiquity is carried over to the 
Middle Ages through the Ghristiao antique art of 
Italy and the Bomanized countries of western Enrope, 
and through the art called Byzantine. Aside from its 
novel subjects, the antique Christian art is first an 
humble branch, then a revival and ennoblement, and 
finally a barbarization of pagan art. In the East, 
pagan art is distinctly altered in its Christian use, and 
there results a definite new style, the Byzantine. As 
may readily be imagined, the question of the debt and 
relationship of medisval to antique art is complicated 

I ^akking of Torrili's moc^es |]3f6) in the apse of S. H*iu 
kod of tlie coatsRiporsrT votk of Cavsllioi in the Iotu 
of lh« apM of Sta. Uai. in Trasievet«, De Rossi saji both np- 
Ik mola itaUanm monva fingot dello Irsdizione d«1l' ■ 
tnssixione al nnoro Mile, del qa«le G 
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by many considerations. Yet definite antique influ- 
ences upon medijEval art may be pointed out, as well 
as the survival of antique themea in the art of the 
Middle Ages. The evolution of medieeval sculpture 
and painting is aualogoua to that of medlieval archi- 
tecture, and the three branches of art present some 
broad analogies to the history of mediseval literature. 

From the time of their first appearance the northern 
races possessed certain artistic faculties, they built 
primitive structures, they carved and they painted. 
As they came in contact with Eoman civilization and 
were converted to Christianity, their building, their 
carving and painting, were brought into comparison 
with the art and methods of the antique. They 
adopted the antique forms of church architecture. 
But the antique Christian basilica at Rome was con- 
structed according to Roman methods out of material 
at hand in Rome and the vicinity. The northern 
peoples did not have the materials for concrete, and 
could not apply Roman methods, although they 
adopted the plan of the basilica. Hence an initial 
modification in methods of construction, while the 
plan of the basilica was adopted. Through the needs 
of mediaeval churches and the necessities and possi- 
bilities of northern methods of construction, the partly 
borrowed and transitional Romanesque styles were 
developed, and at last the full originality of the 
Gothic. 

In sculpture and painting, as in architecture, the 
native traits and faculties of these northern peoples 
affected their appreciation and appropriation of the 
Christian-antique and the Byzantine styles. Their 
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own methods of decoration were not entirely aban- 
doned ; but the art and civilization to which they 
were being introduced were bo much greater than 
their own, that their own art tended to succumb. 
- North and west of the Alps, in the early Middle 
Ages, the antique was imitated and modified accord- 
' ing to the character of the people and the capacities 
\ of the artist. New styles developed as the builders 
and artists of France, Germany, and England reached 
the level of what they had borrowed from antiquity 
and passed on along paths of their own invention. 
Italy was the home of the antique and was more 
I generally subject to Byzantine influence than any 
northern land. In spite of foreign admixtures, its 
I inhabitants were largely descendants of the antique 
\ races. Naturally the antique and Byzantine main- 
tained a longer and more complete dominance in Italy 
than in the north, just as the Italian language was 
slower than the French in asserting its literary dig- 
nity as against the Latin, 

The Carolingian period represents in the north the 
dominance of the antique and the Byzantine in art. 
Charlemagne's reign was a titanic labor for order 
and civilization, aud for the extension of Christianity 
and the suppression of superstitious practices attached 
to it. The antique literature and knowledge, the 
antique arts, the Roman civil and political forms, 
were the quarry whence the Emperor and his minis- 
ters could draw. Kome was also the preeminent 
source of Christianity for all the peoples of the north. 
Any struggle for order aud civilization in this period 
had to drav upon the only civilization and order then 
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known in western Europe, that of the Roman Empire. 
But Charlemagne did not ignore the elements of cul- 
ture and strength in his own peoples. He had the 
German poems collected and preserved. Neverthe- 
less, the literature of the time was Latin, and showed 
a distinct striving after antique metre and form. In 
fine, Charlemagne's struggle for a better culture and 
civilization could hardly avoid taking the form of an 
attempted revival of the antique. This was recognized 
by the Emperor and by those familiar with his policy. 
Eginhard writes that Charlemagne's ceaseless en- 
deavor was to restore the supremacy of Kome ; ' like 
thoughts are prominent in the poetry of the period ; 
Aurea Roma intertim renovata renascitur orbi.^ 



These ideas were probably vague and confused ; Egin- 
hard's Latin does not convey a clear meaning, and 
the poet's line expresses but a fancied ideal. Yet 
such thoughts reached their reality in the actual domi- 
nation of the antique in the literature and art of the 
ninth century. 

At this time the interiors of churches were covered 
with paintings, a custom coming from the antique 
Christian mosaic and fresco decoration. Charle- 
magne's Capitularies provide for the renovation of 
churches, including their decorations. The imperial 
decrees suggest an artistic activity, which, in fact, 
existed. The Emperor, however, expressed himself 
with no imcertain voice against the worship of images. 
Caxolingian architecture consisted in the use and ex- 
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teusioQ of antique Koman Christian or Byzantine 
forma ; for example, the royal chapel at Ais-larChapelle 
was built upon the model of S, Vitale, No large 
sculpture comes down from the time of Charlemagne ; 
but the ivory carving copies or imitates Byzantine or 
antique Christian models. The painted church decora- 
tion followed the antique, and continued and also ex- 
tended the cycle of antique Christian subjects. In 
this church decoration, as well as in the miniatures, 
Byzantine and Syrian influence made itself felt through 
the ninth century. In at least one respect, however, 
miniature painting significantly departed from the an- 
tique. Instead of antique idyllic motives, it shows a 
veritable Teutonic and mediasval interest in war and 
fighting. Also Celtic (Irish) and German motives 
appear in the purely decorative patterns of the 
manuscript illumination. 

Thus the architecture, sculpture, and painting of the 
Carolingian age are in the main a continuance or 
reproduction of the Christian antique and the Byzan- 
tine. The influence of these styles affected Caro- 
lingian art in a catholic manner, moulding the form 
and largely supplying the substance. There resulted 
that general uniformity which marks the art of the 
early Middle Ages. After the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries the effect of the antique and Byzantine, though 
still clearly marked, is less catholic; and the early 
mediEBval uniformity is broken by the growth of 
national individuality, which shows a different char- 
acter in the various countries of northern Europe. 

Some of the antique influences and survivals in 
mediseral art may be mentioned. An example of the 
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Bnrvival of the antique is afforded by the habit of^ I 
personifying the subjects represented. In all periods ' 
of mediEeval art are to be found persoaifieations of 
natural objects, like rivers, of human vices and vir- 
tues, "^ of the arts and sciences, of the months and 
signs of the Zodiac and the seasons of the year. 
Many creatures of pagan myth and legend, monsters, 
human personages and flemi-gods, survive in mediseval 
art," — Satyrs and Centaurs, Sirens and Sibyls. These*' 
fibres may be simply ornamental, or the myth may 
carry a moral and Christian significance. For exam- 
ple, Ulysses and the Sirens symixilize temptation,* 
and the Sibyls appear among those who prophesied 
of Christ. Throughout the Middle Ages the repre- 
sentation of animals, realistically or conventionally 
or fantastically, was universal, and the influence ot 
the Physiologua is continually encountered, a work 
apparently first composed in Greek in Alexandria, 
Kot infrequent in mediaeval art were representations 
of antique themes of legend and history which were 
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tioDS. It was thla general habit of personifying hmuaa qualities 
that came from the antiaue. 

s The Libri Carolini, Lib. til, Cap. 23 (Migne, Fair. Lat., Vol. 
98} , express themselves strongly against the representation of rivers 
and other natural objecla by means of human figures, and s^lnst 
other untruthful creatious ot pagan art, but sut^h person ificationg 
appear in Caroliugian miniature painting. See Leitschnh, up. elt., 
pp. 32 et seq., 2T4 et seq. 

* niysses and the Sirens appear as a symbol of temptation In the 
twelfth eentary Hortiis Bfiiciarum of Abbess Hatrad, of Hohen- 
buTg in Alsace. 
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^popular in medtsBval literature; prominent ajnong them 
was the legend of Alexander the Great, 

Moat of the foregoing themes of art were pagan aa 
well as antique. It is different with the antique influ- 
ences still to be mentioned. Quite plain is the survival 
of antique and Byzantine designs and motives of deco- 
ration in church sculpture' and painting, in the minia- 
ture illustration of manuscripts, and in ivory carving. 
Somewhat less tangible, and yet real, was the survival 
of antique and Byzantine ways of ordering and com- 
posing the subject of the painting or sculpture. A 
plain example of this is afforded by the Bernward 
column in Hildesheim (eleventh century), which in 
its spiral ordering of the composition follows Trajan's 
column,' Again the general arrangement of figures 
in the tympanums over the Romanesque church doors 
at Vezelay, Autun, Moissac, and on the capitals of 
Moissao and of St. Trophime at Aries recall the panels 
of antique Christian sarcophagi, while movement and 
drapery suggest the Byzantine style.* Finally, the 

' See, ganer&ll;, Yiollet-l»-Duc, Dietionjuiire, article " Boolp- 
tnre." On Xbe Gomaiiesque capitals in the south of France Spp«U 
the uanChns of antique capitals and the fantastic animals obaerred 
In works from the Orienl, la Provence, Bomiui oraaoieDtation ll 
Ripled, and in Poltou, Byzantine ornament (Chaisy. HUt. de TarcA'- 
(8clun>. n.lilti. ISO). TIiecaplUlsofSC.MicIisel'sandSt.Godebard's 
al Hildesheim likewise show the aniiqne acanthus leaf, as do many 
othec RomuieBqus churches of Germany. 

* Alsu the BemwBid doors to the cathedral at Hildesheim ssem 
to imitate the doors of 3. Sabina at Rome. See Bertram, Die 
nartu pen S. Sabina. etc. Hence thej are indirectly related to 
Brnntine art. to which the duora o[ S. Sabina (fifth to sixth 
oeatorj-) »n t«Uted. 

• Ch<^. Bittoire de t'orcAilecfune, Vol. H, pp. 180-lSl ; Viollet- 
M>iie, iNc(i«niUHrfl, article " Scolptoie," pp. UM-llfi. 
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antique and Byzantine survive in drapery and cos- 
tume and in types of form and feature.' 

The survival of the antique does not represent the 
more positive and original side of the development of 
meditevaJ art, which advances by using the antique and 
in friendly competition with it. Between the twelfth 
and the fourteenth century mediaeval art culminates in 
styles organic in their growth, and novel and original- 
Thia art, being no copy, has mastered and transformed 
the suggestions from the past which it has used. But 
the victory over the antique is not the victory of native 
northern traits, or methods of decoration, existing in 
early times and apart from the influence of Roman 
culture. Such traits and ways of decoration had 
existed ; they showed themselves in early Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon miniature painting. They even affected 
the art of the Carolingiau period. Here they came 
in conflict with the antique styles, and the latter won 
the day. Generally these original elements in their 
unmodified state neither come to dominance in medi- 
aeval art nor constitute its greatness. Its growth and 
greatness spring rather from faculties and capacities, 
tastes, conceptions, and ideals, evolved and matured in 
the course of medijeval progress and development, 
from which the general educational and evolutionary 
influence of the antique was never absent. Under 
the Christian dispensation and the tutelage of the 
antique, the growing faculties and advancing concep- 
tions of mediffival peoples evolve styles of art in 
which antique and Byzantine elements are superseded 
or transformed. 

1 Tbia is plaia in Carolmgian art. 
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These transformations and changes may be roughly 
grouped. In the personifications there takes place a 
medifeval Christianizing of the human figures. Hosts 
of angels and demons are carved or painted in a style 
that is completely Christian and medijeval, and neither 
antique nor Byzantine. The pagan antique monsters 
and personages become relatively unimportant, except 
the Sibyl. Instead of one Sibyl, the later Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance have many ; and the repre- 
sentation of them becomes frequent. Yet it is to be 
remembered that, although Christian literature took 
the Sibyl from paganism, the Sibyl in mediieval art 
■was an original Christian creation. The legends of 
the saints and martyrs are represented in untold num- 
bers, and the legend of Charlemagne and his paladins 
vies with the legend of Alexander. Gothic ornamen- 
tation drawn from living plants and foliage supplants 
antique and Byzantine conventions.' 

In the composition of single figuresj and in their 
grouping, the antique and the Byzantine give way to 
the mediEBval. In Italy, with Giotto and Ducio, the 
formal hieratic symmetry of arrangement yields to 
compositions in which the grouping seen in nature 
and in actual events is harmonized and idealized. 
An analogous revolution takes place in the north, 
The antique compositions of Romanesque sculpture 
are changed in Gothic compositions. The grouping 
of the latter is often natural and easy. Above all, it 

1 This revolution from its beginninff In the Romaneaque period 
can best ba seen in France. See, tor a tine statemeat of tt, LouiB 
Oooae, La Sculpture Frani;ai3e, introductory chapter, eapacially 
p. T. Aim ib., L'art GoOiique, p. 110, eta. 
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is architectural, germane to the structure of the buUd- 
ing, which it makes plain and emphasizes. From the 
twelfth century, moreover, the cycle of subjects in. 
church painting and sculpture enlarges, and becomes 
a mirror of universal life, as known and ordered in 
the Christian science of the Middle Ages. The crea- 
tion and ordering of this gigantic whole was the 
supreme achievement of the Middle Ages in artistic 
composition. In certain subjects the general lines of 
antique Christian or Byzantine compositions might be 
retained as aacred ; but the elements which were pre- 
served were modified, and then engulfed in this new 
world of Gothic sculpture. 

The antique types of form and feature pass away ; 
their place is taken by types which are not abstract 
and conventional, but formed from observation of 
mediEBval humanity. These become real, national, 
individual, conforming to the characteristics of the 
peoples creating them.' There is, however, another 
supreme fact regarding them. In the north the races 
among whom they arise have been Christian from the 
times of their barbarian childhood, and these types 
have been matured under the Christian dispensation. 
In Italy the new art of Giotto has also grown out of 
the barbarism and decadence of the preceding Chris- 
tian centuries. It, too, is Christian, and according to 
its different national style will be found expressive of 
Christian sentiments, emotions, and ideals, even as the 
Bculpture of the north expresses them. These per- 

1 Bespectlug tho evolBtion of these tme local types in Preneh 
Gothic, see Louis Qonse, La Sculpture fratu/alae (ISM), pp. 9-10; 
ib., L'arC Oothique, Chap. XII. 
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fected mediEeval types, aa they may be seen on tie 
Church of the Arena at Padua, or on the Cathedral 
of Kheims, are stamped with the racehood and artistic 
geniuB of their creators, aod yet they have also i. 
Christian character constituting a common element 
which becomes stronger in them the more strongly 
their different racial individuality is marked. Hence, 
these types diiler from the antique Greek and Romaiij 
first, in that they are the true types of later times 
and races, and secondly, in that they are Christian 
and represent the expression iu art of the distinctly 
Christian emotions, — love, fear, grief, reverence, humil- 
ity, and beatific joy, aa well aa the evil opposites of 
these, — pride, anger, hatred, and disdain. The geniua 
of Christianity haa achieved full mastery over the 
arts of painting and sculpture, it has penetrated and 
transformed them, and can express itself and utter 
the sentiments and emotions of the Christian soul 
through these two noble means of human expression. 
How coDipletely the genius of Christianity mastered 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, may be learned 
from the long history of Christian art. In scope and 
purpose, in tone and feeling. Christian art has proved 
equal to its great task of setting forth Christianity 
as well as the joys and sorrows, the loves and abhor- 
rences, of the Christian soul ; it has been historical 
and dogmatic, instructive and edifying, dignified and 
formal ; it has been symbolical and mystioal ; it has 
been devotional, loving, joyful, and full of tears — aa 
many things as Christianity has been. 
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Bohn) ; J. Drnmmond, Philo Judaeus or the Jewish-Alex- 
andrian philosophy (1883) ; on Philo see also Schiirer, His- 
tory of tbe Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 
Vol. Ill (Eng. Trans., 1891); Bigg, Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (Bampton Lectures, 1688); Zeller, Geschicht« der 
Griechischen Philosophie m»(3d Ed.); A. and M. Croiset, 
Histoire de la litteroture Grecque, Vol. V (Paris, 1900). 

Symbolisnt and allegorical inlerprelalion : Origines, Opera, 
Migne, Patr. Graec., 11-17 ; Cyril of Jerusalem, Opera, Migne, 
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^^^H F&tr. Graec, 33; translationa, with a good introduction, in 

^^M Vol. VII, Library of Post-Niceoe Fathers ; BasUius. Homilj* 

^^M in HexaemeroD, Migiie, Patr. Gra«c., 29 ; S. UUarii Opera, 

^^^H Migne, Patr. Lat., S acd 10; S. Gregorius M^nus, Morftlia, 

^^^^ Uigne, Patr. Lat., 75, and translation, Morala od the Book ol 

^^H Job (Oxford, 1S44-184T); Eucherius, Formulae spiritualU 

^^^1 iulelligentiae, ed. Wotke, Vol. 31, Vienna Corpus Script 

^^^1 Eccl. Lat. (1894); G. Anrich, Das sntike Mysterienwesen in 

^^B seinem Elnfiusa auf dem Christentum (1894); Cheetham, 

^^ The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian (Macmillan, 1887); 
E, Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas upon the Christian 
Church (Hibbert Lectures for 1888) ; A. Harnack. Lehr- 

I buch der Dogmengeschlcht* (Ed, 1 and 2, 1888-1890). 



CHAPTER VI 



7^e Christian altitude toward literature and phSofophy: 
Justin Martyr, Trypho, trans, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Vol. I; Clement of A!eEandria,Stromata, Migne, Patr. Graec, 
6 and 9, trans, in Ante-Niceae Fathers, Vol. II ; Origenes, 
De Priucipiia, Migne, Patr. Graec., VoL 11, trans, in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, Vol. IV; Athanasius, Discourses gainst 
tho Arians, trans, in Nicene Fathers, 2d Series, Vol. IV ; 
Tertullian, De Idolatria, de praescriptionibus adveisuB He- 
reticos, Migne, Patr. Lat., 1 and 2; Jerome, Epist. XXII, ad 
Eustochium, Migne, Patr. Lat., 2-2, trans- in Nicene Fathers, 
8d Series, Vol. VI ; Augastine, De doctrina Christiana, Con- 
fessiones, Ciritas Dei, De Trinitate, trans, in Nicene Fathers, 
Volsk II and III; G. Boisaier, La fin du Paganisme (2d Ed., 
1S94); E. Norden, Die antike Kuustprosa (Leipeic, 1898); 
Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Hampton Lee., 
1886); Neander. Church History: J. E. Erdmann, History 
of Philosophy, English Trans. (1890) ; UberwBg, History of 
Philosophy. English Trans. (1871); Fred. D. Maurice, 
Medieval Philosophy (1856, Sew Ed., 1870); B. Haureau, 
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Histoire de la, philoaophie acbolastique (Paris, 1872-1830); 
Jourdain, R^cherchea critique sur Page et I'origine des tra- 
ductions latines d'Aristote (Paris, 1843). 

Conceptions of love and beauty: Plato, Phaedms and Sym- 
posium; Gregory of Nyssa, De Tirginitate, De Anima et 
BeBurrectioae, Migne, Patr. Graec, 46, trans, in Nicene 
Fathers, 2d Series, Vol. 5 ; Clement of Alexandria, Paeda- 
gogns, Stromata, Migne, Patr. Graec, 8 aad 9, trans, Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, Vol. II ; Augustine, Confessiones, De pulohro 
et apto, Civitas dei, De Trinitate; Lactautius, Divinae In- 
Btitutiones, V, Migne, Pat. Lat., 6, trans, in Ante-Nicena 
Fathers, Vol. VII ; Tertullian, De Idolatria, Migne, Pat. Lat., 
1, trans. Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. Ill; Origen, Contra Cel- 
Bum, IV, Migne, Pat. Graec, 11, trans. Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Vol. IV. 



CHAPTER VII 

Modem works relating lo early MonoiticUm : Zocfcler, 
Aflkese und Moachthum (Frankfurt a. M. 1397) will be 
found most useful to the student on account of its orderly 
arrangement and full references to the literature ; Monta- 
lembert, Les Moines d'Occident depuis St. Benolt jusqu'ik 
St. Bernard (1360-1867, Monks of the West, Boston, 1872); 
J. G. Smith, Christian Monasticism from the Fourth to the 
Ninth Centuries (London, 1892); A. Harnack, Das Mdnch- 
thum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte (1895, trans, by 
Gillett, New York, 1895); Wishart, Short History of Monks 
and Monasteries (Trenton, N. J., 1900) ; E. L. Cutts, Saint 
Jerome (The Fathers for English Readers); Smith and Waoe, 
Diet, of Christian Biography, articles "Joviniau," "Vigi- 
lantius •' ; De Broglie, L'figlise et I'Empire Romaiu en IV*™ 
Bifecle (Paris, 1857-1868); Am^Iineau, Revue de I'histoire 
des religions. Vol. 15 (IS3T), p. 53 et seq.; Weingarten, arti- 
cle "Miinchthnm" in ProL Real Encyc, X; Delehaye, Les 
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Stylites, Saint Sy meon et sas imitateurs. Revue des queatioiu 
hiatoriques, Vol. 57 (1895), pp. 52-103. 

Ancient icnlings relating lo Ihe beginnings of Monattiei»m: 
Two Letters on Virginity, Ante-Nicena Fathers, VlII, 
p. 51 ; Haroack, Die Pseudo-ClementiDiacheD Briefe de 
Virginitate und die Entstebung des Mdnchthunia, Sitz. 
Berichte der Berlin AkadsTuie, 1891, I, 361-385; Didacbd 
of the Twelve Apostles, Harnack, Teste und Untersuchun- 
gen, Vol. II, Ante-Nicene Pathers, VII; Athanasius, Vita 
Antouii, Migne, Patr. Graec,, 26, tratis. in Nicene Fathers, 
Second Series, IV; Falladius, Hiatoris. Laosiaca, Migne, 
Patr. Lat., 73 and 74, Patr. Graec., 34, attached to works of 
Macaiins (this work will satiaf; the layer of human foUy); 
Ain^neau, Hiatoire dea Monasteres de la Ba3se-Eg]rpte 
(An. du Muflee Guimet, T. 25, 1894); Evagriua Fonttcns, De 
Octo vitioais cogitationibus, Gallandns, Biblioteca Veternm 
Patruin VII (Venice, 1765-81) ; Nilus Abbaa, De octo 
spiritibuB malitiae, Migne, Patr. Graec., 79; Sozomen, Hia- 
toria Eccleaia, Migne, Fat. Graec., 67, trans. Nioena Fathers, 
Second Series, II. 

On the Essenea: Zeller, Fhilosophie der Griecheo, 8d Ed., 
Vol. 3» p. 277, etc. ; Bishop Lightfoofs Essay. The authori- 
ties upon the Essenes and Therapeutati are given and 
summed up in Zockler, Askeae, etc., pp. 120-134; Fbilo, 
A Contemplative Life, is translated by Yonge (Bohn, 
1855). 

Packomius: Zockler, i£., pp. 192-211; Palladiua, Hiatoria 
Lausiaca (Cap. 38) ; E. Ame'lineau, Monunients pour servir 
k I'histoire de I'Egypte chr^tienne, Hiatoire de S. Fakhoma 
(Annales du Muaee Guimet, T. 17, 1889). 

Banit : Basilius, Ascetica and Regulae, Migne, Patr. Graec, 
31, these Regulae being the so-called Regulae /unius Iractatat 
(A) and Regulae breviua traclatae (B). They extend from 
col. 890 to cul. 1306 in the above volume of Migne. They 
were translated iuto Latin and abridged by Rufinus, Hoi- 
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stenius, Codex Regularum, I. See also on Basil, De Broglie, 
L'figiise et TEmpire, Vol. V, p. 107; Paul Allard, Saint 
Basile avaiit son epiacopat, Rev. des queations historiques, 
Vol. 64 (18fl8), pp. 5-52. 

On early Western Monasticitm (^besides general tBorki referred 
to above) : Cassianns, Be Inatitutis Coenobiorum et Couloca- 
tiones, ed. Fetschenig, Vols. XIII and XYTI of Vienna Cor- 
pus Scrip. Ecc. Lat., also trana. in Vol. XI of Nicene Fathers, 
2d Series; Sulpiciua Sevems, Vita S. Martini, Epiatolae, 
Dialog!, Migne, Patr. Lat., 20, traoB. Nicene Fathers, Second 
Series, XI; Augustine, Epiatula 211; Jerome, Epiatolae, 
Migne, Pat. Lat, 22, trans. Nicene Fathers, Second Series, 
VI ; ReguU of Caesarius of Aries, Holstenius, Codex Begu- 
larum, I; Regula of Columbanns, Migne, Patr. Lat., 80; 
Benedict!, Regula Monachornm, printed with commentaries 
in Migne, Patr. Lat., 66, critical edition by Woelfflin (Teub- 
ner, 1895) ; Woeifflin, Benedifct von Nursia und seine Mijnch- 
regel, Sitz. Berichte dar Bayer. Akad,, Philol.-Philos. Classe, 
1895 ; Grutzmacher, Bedeutung Benedikts t. Nursia (18S2) ; 
S. Gregorius Magnus, Dialog!, Epistola I, Pastoralifi Begulae 
Liber, Migne, Pat Lat., 77. 

CHAPTER Vm 

Chriilittn Greek and Latin diction: H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources 
of New Testament Greek (Edinburgh 1895) ; Winer, Gram- 
matik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms (8th Ed. by 
Schmiedel, Gbttingen, 1894); E. L. Hick.s, St. Paul and 
Hellenism, Studia Biblia et Ecclesiastica, IV (Oxford, 1800) ; 
Norden, Die antike Kuastproaa (1898) ; E. A. Freeman, 
some points in the lat«r History of the Greek language, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 3, pp. 361-392 (1882) ; ROnach, 
Itala und Vulgata (1875) ; F. T. Cooper, Word formation in 
the Roman Sermo Plebeius (1895); Monceaux, La Latin 
Valgaii«, Rev. de deux mondes, July 15, 1891 ; ib., Les Afri' 
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cwnH, ^tude aur la literature latine d'Afrique (Paris, 18M); 
E. W. Wiitson, The Style and Language of St. Cjpriaa, 
Studia Biblia et Ecclesiastioa, IV (Oxford, 18B6. Mr. Watson 
diBcusseH Cyprian's rhymes and EklUteratioo and the relations 
of his Btyle to ApuleiuB, on pp. 194, IBS, 201, 217, 2*)); 
Overbeck, ITber die Anfange der patristischen Literattir, 
HiBtoriache Zeitaciirift, Neue Folge, XII (1882) ; Reignier, 
La Latiuit^ des Sermons de St. Augustine (18S6) ; Goelzer, 
La Latinitd de St. Jerome (ISSS). 

Early Christian prose literature; Ebert, Allegemeine Ge- 
Bchtchte der Litenttur des Mittelalt«ra, I (2d Ed., 1889. There 
IB also a French tranalatioD of thia work) ; Cruttwell, Literary 
History of Latin Christian Literature (1893) ; Hamsok, 
Geschichte des Altchristlichen Literatur bia Ensebios (1893- 
1807) ; Teuffel-Schwabe, Geachiclit* der RdmisclienLiteratiir; 
Battifol, Les anciens litt^ratures chretiennes, L& litt4rature 
Grecqne, (2d Ed., Paris, 1898) ; Rubens Duval, La litt^ra- 
t«T6 Syriaque (Paris, 1899) ; Boissier, La fin du Paganisms 
C2d Ed., 1894) ; Ozanam, La Civilisation au V Sifecle (4th 
Ed., 1S73) ; E. Hatch, Influence of Greet Ideas upon tie 
Christian Church (Hibbert Lectures, 1888). 

The Apostolic Fathers (Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Poly- 
oarp), Ed. etc., J. B. Lightfoot (1889-1890), a monumental 

On Christian apalogrlic writings: Article "Apologists" in 
Smith and Wace's Dictionary of Christian Biography; 
Keim, Celsus' wahres Wort : alteste Streitschrift antiker 
Weltanschauung gegen das Chmtentham vom Jahr 178 d. 
Chr. (Zurich, 1873). 

The "-Octaoius" of Minucius Felix: Boissier, Fin da Faga- 
nisme, Vol. I, Book in, Cb. H; Norden, Die antike Eunst- 
prosa. p. 605. 

Ttrtidlian: Norden, Die antifce Kunstprosa, pp. 605-615, 
943; Boissier, Fin da Paganisme, I, pp. 221-259; Ebert, 
Allge. Gesch., etc., Bd. I, pp. S2-5S ; Moncesux, Le Latin 
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Vulgaiw, Eer. dea deui mondes, July 15, 1891 (Vol. 106), 
pp. 441, 442 ; ib., Les Afrjoains, etc. 

Augustine; De doctrina Christiana: Reignier, La LatiniW 
des Sermona de St. Augustine (Paris, 1886) ; Ebert, Allg. 
Ges., etc., I ; Boiasier, Fin du Paganlsme, II, pp. 283-337. 

Jerome (letters') : Ebert, op. cit., I; also Jerome's De Viris 
Diufltribna, c 135, wLere it appears that he edited the let- 
ters himself. Interesting examples of Jerome's letters &re : 
Nob. 3, 14, 22, 30, 45, 60, 70, 77. 

Orosius; Pauli Oroaii historiarum adversna pagauoB libri 
Til, ed. Zangemeister, Vienna Corp. Script. Lat. Eccl., Vol. 
V (1882). For list of early writers using Orosius, see Zange- 
meister's Edition, p. 701. Orosius in Danle: E. Moore, Dante 
aud Orosins, pp. 270-282; Studies in Dante, First Series; 
also article "Orosio," in Toynbee's Dante Diet. ; and Toyn- 
bee, Dante'a Obligation to Orosius, Romania, XXTV, pp. 



Apocryphal Gospels and Acts; Tisehendorf, Eyangelia 
Apocrypha (1851); Thilo, Codex apocryphus Noyi Testa- 
menti (1832) ; Tisehendorf, Acta apoatolorum apocrypha 
(1851); Apocryphal Gospels and Acta, trans, by Alex. 
Walker (T. and T. Clark; reprinted in Vol. VIII, Ante- 
Nioene Fathers) ; The Apocryphal Gospels, trans, by B. H. 
Cowper, 6th Ed. (David Nutt, London, 1897) ; Lipsius, 
Die Apokryphen Apostelgeachichten und Apostellegenden 
(1883) ; Cruttwell, Literary History of Early Christianity, 
pp. 151-180; Smith's and Wace's Diet, of Christian Biog- 
raphy, articles, "Acts of the Apostles" (apocryphal), "Gos- 
pels" (apocryphal); Boiasier, Fin du Pagauiarae, Book IV, 
Chap. I; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, Chap. 
XVT. For Syriac versions, see R. Duval, La littSrature 
Syriaque, pp. 89-120 (Paris, 18B9). 

Their injiuenee upon medirevai Uleratnre: Cowper, Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, Introduction; P. Piper, Die geistliche Dieht- 
nng dea Mittelalters, erster TheU, p. 17, zweiter Theil, p. 2, 
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and pasaint (1888, Deutsche Nat. Lit.) ; H. Morlej, Eoglisb 
Writers, Vol, 11, pp. 180-192, 195. 198. 210, 238-243 ; Boot. 
Andreas, the legend of St. Andrew (New York, 1899); 
EUmhont, Bob Altenglische Gedicht voiu heiligeti Andreas 
(Berlin, 18Sa) ; Fritzsche, Aagelsacfasische Gediclit Andreas 
und Cynewulf (Halle, 1879) ; Petit de Julleville, Histoira 
de la Ungue et de Ift lit. SianifMae, I. pp. 15, 16 ; A. d' Ancona, 
La leggeuda di vergogoa o la leggenda di Giuda (Bol<^a, 
ldS9) ; Chabaneau, Le Roman de saint Fanuel et sainte 
Anne (Paris, 1888) ; A. Mussafia, Studien m den Mittel- 
aterlichen Marie nlegen den (Vienna. 1837-1889) ; Do IWril, 
Poesies latinea popiilaires, Vol. II, pp. 315-368 (poems on 
Pilate and Judas), Legenda Aurea of Jacopo da Vorra^ne 
(e.ff., legends of Andrew and Bartholomew) ; W. H- Holme, 
Old English (Augl»5aion) Version of the Gospel o£ Nico- 
demos (Publications of the Modem Language Associatioti 
of America. 1898) ; Trois versions rim^es de I'Evuigile 
de Xicodime, Gaston Paris and A. Bos (1885, Soc dss 
Aiiciens Textes Fnui^) ; Das Evangelium Ntcodemi in dei 
abendhuidischen Literatnr, B. P. Wijlcber (Marburg. 1872); 
n ptteia a vftngelo di Nkodemo rolgarizzato. G. Bom^noli, 
(BotognA, 1883). 

Their HM M mtdiaral art: Male, L'Art religieox dn XllI' 
tiMe, pp. 385 s<iq.. 376 sc[q. : Kraos, Geachichte der ehrist- 
lichen Kunst. n. p. 353 (189^); Kondikoa, L'HistcHre de 
I'Art Byxuitine. p. 400 (nkosak on triumph^ arch of S. 
Maria Mji^giore). 

JfWMra fci' a j t/ L^im : fhtforj ot Taan, Bntnria Ftan- 
wm: G. Kwtb, St. Gngwra da Toan et 1m StodM cla» 
■iqpws, Sn. dn qMaboM kirtariqws, October, 1878; ilms 
BoBMt, U Utn 4* &igan« 4k Towa. IWO (r«new«d in 
La UwM Aft Cur Amhj, ISM); V. & Clktk, SCndies 
ik Om Latin ff lh» MMOi Agn ud Iks BMsiMaaoa (Laa- 
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CHAPTER IX 



Beginningi of Christian poelry and accentual vme : BouTy, 
Poites et Melodes; dtude sur les origines du rythrae tonique 
dana I'hymnographie de I'dglise grecque (Nimes, 188fl); 
Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelaltera, 
VoL I, 2d Ed. (1889); Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa 
(1898); W. Meyer, Aufang und Ursprung der lateinisohen 
und griechischen rythmiachen Dichtung, Bayerisoh. Afcad., 
PhUM.-Philol Classe, Bd. XVH (1836), pp. 205-450 1 Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischeu Literatur (2d Ed., 
1896); Hubert. Grimme, Strophenbau in den Gedichten 
EphraemB dea Syrers (1893) ; M. Kawciynski, Essai com- 
paratif Bur I'origine et Thistoire dea rythmes (1889); W. 
Meyer, tTber die tateiniachen rhythmen dea XH Jahrhnn- 
derts, Sitz. berich. Bayrisch. Akad., Philos.-Philol. Claaae 
(1882); W. Christ, Anthologia Graeoa Carminum Christian- 
Drum (1871); Pitra, Analecta Sacra, Spicilegio Soleamensi, 
I (1876); Clement of Alexandria, hymn at the end of Paeda- 
gogua, Migne, Patr. Graec, 8, col. 681 ; Methodius, Sympo- 
sium of the Ten Virgins, Migne, Patr. Graec, 18 (trans, in 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, VI) ; Usenet, Altgriechiacher Versbau 
(1887). 

Verse itntciure of Romanon' hymns: W. Meyer, Anfang, 
etc, p. 328, etc.; Kmmbacher, Gesch. Byz. Lit., 2d Ed., 
pp. 694—702] t6., Studien zu Eomanos, Sitjs. berichte Bay- 
rischen Akad., Philos.-Philol. Claaae, 1893" (for variations 
from the rule of correapondence between hirmoa and atro- 
phes); Bouvy, Poetea, etc., pp. 258 et. seq., and pp. 355-360. 
Text of Romanes : Pitra, Analecta Sacra, Spicilegio Soles- 
mensi, I, and Christ's Aathol. Graec. A critical edition by 
Krambacher ia expected. 

Oracula Sibyiiina : Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina (2d Ed., 
1809); the same, edited by Rzach (Leipsic, 1891) ; article on 
Sibylline Oracles, Edinburgh RevT July, 1877; H. Ewald, 




AbhandlungiiberEntBtehung,etc.,der Sibylliniachen Biicher 
(1858); I^. Friedlaiider, La Sibjile Juive, Eev. des Etudes 
Jiiivea, 39, p. IS'i (1394); Boiaeier, La Fin du Paganieme 
(2d Ed., 1894) ; Rsach, Kritische Studien zu den Sibytlin- 
iachen Orakeln, Denkscbriften der Wiener Akad., FhiL-Hist. 
Cksse, Vol. SS, 1390; Rzach, MetriHchen Studies za den 
Sibjiliniflchen Orakeln, Sitzungaberichte Wiener Akad^ 
Phil.-HUt. ClaasB, VoL 123 (1891). 

Vol. II of Alexandre's first edition (1856) of Oracnla 
Sibyllina is made up of VII Excuraun with appendices. 

Ex. I on the Sibyls, and App. ad Ex. 1, give the principal 
classical and late classicai citations, f.g., Varro apud Lftctan- 
tium, Lib. I, Cap. fl, which mentions 10 Sibyls, — de Persia. 
Libysaam, Delphida, Cimmeriam, Erythraeam, Sarnlam, Cu- 
tnanam, Hellespontiam, Phrygiam, Tiburtem (accusatiTea). 

Ex. n De Sib. Carni. apud Graecos veteres. 

Ex. ni ia the history of the old Sihylline books tiH their 
destruction by order of Stilicho under Honoriiis. 

Ex. IV De Sib. carminibus apud veterea Christianos, 
showing the many referencea to the Sibyl in the Fathers, 
e.g., Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Lactautiua ; cf. Aug. Civ. 
Dei. XVIII, 23 (p. 283 of Ex.), who distrusted their authen- 
ticity. Appendii ad Ex. IV is " De medii aeyi Sibyllinis "; 
references by Luitprand (10 Cent.), Bede (follows Laotan- 
tius), Bedae Opera, Tom. 2, and others ; also in Bernard's 
hymn for Cbristmas day ; — 

Si non suis votibus 
Ccedat vel gentOibna 
Sibyllinis versibus 
Haec praediota. 



Dies Irae, dies ilia 
Solvet saeclum in f avilla, 
Testfl David cum Sibylla. 
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The Middle Ages added two Sibyls, Eniopaea and Agripps, 
described eis to garments with detail in libro Chroaicamtn, 
Venet. 1493. See Alexandre, Es. I, Cap. XVI, and app, ad 
Ex. IV, pp. 301, 302, 303. See ib., pp. 303-311, as to legend 
connected with S. M. Ara Coeli in Rome and among Bene- 
dictines and Fratres Minores. 

Woliram von Eaoheiibach, Parzival IX, 983, 1471, refers 
to the Sibyl as a prophetess. This is an important proof of 
the widespread fame of the Sibyl in the Middle Ages, for 
Wolfram, though a great poet, was illiterate. For the Sibyla 
in mediseral art, saepost, p. 388. 

Origiia of ehwch music; G^vcert, La M^top^ antique 
dam le chant de t'dglise latine (1895) ; ib., Les Origines du 
chant liturgiquB de I'^gliae latino (1890) ; Brambach, Grego- 
rianJBch Bibliograph. Liisung der atreitfrage iiber den Ur- 
sprung des Gregorian! schen Gesangea (Leipsic, 1895); Ebert, 
Geschichte, etc., I (under Ambrosius) ; IT. Chevalier, Fo^ie 
LitoTgique du Moyen Age (1893). 

Earlt Latin Chhibtian Poetb 

Commodianua : Commodiani carmina, ed. Dombart (Vol. 
XV, Vienna Corpus Eccl. Script. Lat., 1887); Boissier, Fin, 
etc.. Vol. n, pp. 2T-43; Ebert, Geaoh., Vol. I, pp. 88-96; 
Dombart, in praefatio to his edition of Coramodianus. 

Hilanus: S. Hilarii, Tractatua da Myateriis et Hymni, ed. 
Garmurrini (Rome, 1887); St. Hilary of Poietiers, Nicene 
Fathers, 2d Series, Vol. IX. 

Ambrosius; His hymns are given in the convenient little 
book of F. Clement, Carmina e poetia christianis excerpta 
(4th Ed., Paris, 1880). 

Juvencus: Boissier, Fin, etc., Vol. II, who rather over- 
appreciates him ; Ebert, Gesch., Vol. I, 2d Ed., pp. 114-121. 
The best edition of Juvencu.s is by Hiimer, Vol. XXIV of 
Vienna Corpus Script. EccL This edition gives the passages 
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from Virgil and other classic poets reflected bj Juvencus, u 
well as lists of later and mediaeval writers who use or r& 
fer to him. For the earlj tracslation into Latin hexamelers 
of the books of Moses, ascribed by some to Juvencus, see 
Ebert, I, pp. 118-121; and ib.. pp. 122-127 for early Latin 
Biblical poemB, De Sodoma and De Jona (Edited Vol. XX IH 
of Vienna Ed.), and the Cento Virgilianua of Proba, in which 
the Old Testament story down to the Flood, and the Gospel 
story, are told in phrases culled from Virgil. This poem is 
printed in Vol. XVI of Vienna Ed. of Scrip. Eccl. OrienHut: 
ed. Ellis (Vol. XVI, Vienna Corpus Script. Eccl.) ; Pauliniu 
Nolanut! Carmina, ed. de Hartel (Vienna Corpus Script. 
Eccl., Vol. XXX, 1894); Ciaudiu.i A/an'tM richer.- Ebert,!, pp, 
368-373. His Alethia ia edited by Sohenkl, Vol. XVI of the 
Vienna Corpus, where the writer's reminisceneea of Vii^ 
Ovid, Statins, etc., are noted. SeduUus: Sednlil Opera 
Omnia, ed. Hiiraer. Vol, X, Vienna Corpus Eccl. Soipt. 
Lat, Sedutiua translated hia Paachale Carmeij into prose 
in his Pascbale Opus. See Ebert, Gesch., L PP- 373-383. 
Hiimer'a edition gives references to authors used by Sedn- 
liua, and the host of writara who read or praised or imi- 
tated him. 

Prudentius: Pmdentius, Editio in iiaum Delphini (1824); 
Psychomachia, critical ed., Bergman (Upsala, 1897) ; Fuecb, 
Prudence (Paris, 1888). On the relation of the Peristepha- 
non to any writlon aourcea, see the references to TSiious 
acta given at the beginning of each hymn in the Editio 
Delphini of Frudeiitius, also Ruinart, Acta Martyrum Sin- 
cera (1713), pp. 100-215, 218-222, 358-380, 364-673, 457- 
4B1, 497-500 ; and generally, Puech, Prudence, p. 102 et seq. 
For literary criticism on the Catheroerinon and Peristepba- 
non, and the literary relations of Pmdentius to Ambrose and 
Damosus, see Pnech, op cit., p. 80 et seq. and p. 113 et seq.; 
Boiaaier, Fin du Paganisme, Vol. H, pp. 105-151. 
influence of Horace upon Pmdentius in the hymns oi 
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Cathemerinon, hsb Puech, op. cil,, pp. 95-101. On the 
metres of Prudentios, see ib., pp. 20&-297. Influence of 
the Psychomachia : Ebert, Vol. I, p, 283; Puech, op. cit., 
pp. 254-256 ; Bergman, Psyohoniachiii, Prolegomena, XXIX ; 
Norden, Die aatike Kuastproaa, pp. 72S-731 ; influence opon 
art, Male, L'Art religieui, etc., p. 132 aqq. For the use of 
Pmdentiua, from Sidoniua Appolinaria on, see Praefatio to 
Vol. I, Cap. m-V of Ed. Delphini of Pnidentius; also 
in the back of Vol. Ill of same edition for list of Prudentiua 
Mse. ; also R. Stettimer, Die illustrirten Prudentiuahand- 
Bchriften (1895). On the polemic and didactic poems of Pru- 
dentiug ; Puech, op ciL, pp. 158-238. Other important didactic 
poems of the filth century are : Carmen de Providentia Dioina, 
of uncertain authorship, but of the beginning of the fifth 
century. The poem consists of forty-eight elegiac couplets, 
followed by 875 hexameters. The author discusses the ruin 
caused by the invasions, and seeks to vindicate the gover- 
nance of God, as against any 'who should doubt it. See 
Clement, Carmina, etc,, for this poem, p. 148, and Ebert, G«h., 
I, pp. 316-320. Cojnmonitoriwn Jidelibas by OrientiuB, writ- 
ten near the middle of the fifth century. A didactic poem 
for the moral guidance of Christians, composed of two books 
of elegiacs respectively of 618 and 418 lines, contained in 
Vol. XVT of Vienna Corpus Script. Eccl., and see Ebert, Ges., 
I, pp. 410-413. De Ingralis of Prosper of Aquitaine, written 
about 429 a.d., and containing about one thousand hexam- 
eters. It was a controversial poem, directed against Pela- 
gianism. See Ebert, Ges., T, p. 367. Au$onius: Ebert, I, 
pp. 294-301; Bossier, Fin du Paganisme, II, pp. 66, 67. 
Apollinarig Sidanius: Ebert, I, pp. 41S-428. His works are 
published in Vol. VIII of Monumeuta Germ. His letters 
are a mine o£ information as to manners and society. See 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, Book lU, Chap. UI, Vol. 
n (1892) ; also Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire, Book II, Chap- IV (18U8). He re- 
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miuned a favorit« with the learned poets of the Middle Ages. 
Ennodiui: Ebert, I, pp. 432-443. Draconlii Carmina minora, 
od. Duhn (Teubner, 1873), alao in Migne, Patr. Lat, 30; 
AvUus, opera ed. Feiper, Vol. VI, Monameata Germanics. 
Fortunatus: au important poet; Venanti Forttmati Open* 
ed. Leo and Krusch (Mon. Germ. Auct. Antiqnlss., IV). 

For the Carlovingian Age the most important ccllectioQ 
of poetry is that of Bummler and Traube, Foetae lAtini 
Medii Aeri, Foetae Latini Abti Carolini, I-IV (Mon. Germ., 
I880-). An interesticg collection of mediseval I.atin poeby 
is £. Du Merit's Foesies populaires Latines ant^rienrM an 
12* tdfecle (Paris, 1843). See also iMai, Auctores Classici 
(1823-1838). Wallarias, ed. Scheffel and Holder (Stutl^rt, 
1S74). also in Du Meril, Foesies Latines, etc., T, pp. 313- 
377; F. Seller, Ruodlieb, der altesie Roman des Mittelaltera 
(Halle, 1882). On Hrolsvitha and the break beirceen lit 
antique and the mediiEcal drama : Ebert, Allge. Ges., Ill, p. 
314 sqq. ; Boissier, Les tragedies de Senfeque ont elles ^t^ 
represent^s (Paris, 1661); Pichon, Histoire de la Litt^ra- 
tnre Latine (Paris, 1808) ; TeuSel-Schwabe, Geschlchte der 
Eomaichen Literatur; Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la 
lanque et de la litt^rature frant^iae. Vol. IT, pp. 390^45 
(1896) : i6., Les Mjsteres (1880) ; Lanson, HLstoire de la Ut- 
teratnre fran^aise, pp. 124-216 (Paris, 18S8) ; Frooing, Das 
Drama des Mittelalters (Deut. Sat Lit.) ; Scberer, Hist of 
German Lit., I, pp. 238-245 (English Translation, New 
Tork, 1886) ; Tornbee, Dante's ObUgations to the Magnae 
DerivatioDes of Uguccione da Pisa, Romania, XXVI (1897); 
Spingam, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 
1898). 

Carmina Bumna : Lateinische and Deutsche Gedichte 
einer Uandschrift des XIII Jahrhnnderts, ed. by ScbmelleT 
(Stuttgart, 1847. reprinted Breslau, 18S3) ; Carmina Buraot 
S«lecta, ed., with bibliography, by von Bamstein (Wnn- 
hntg, 1879) ; The Latin poems commonly attributed to Wal- 
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ter Mapea, ed. by T. Wright (London, 1851) ; Langloia, La 
Litt^rature Goliardique, Revue Bleue, Deo. 24, 1892, and 
Feb. 11, 1893. 

On the deriaalion of romance verse from Latin accentual 
verse: Jeanroy, Les Originea de la Po^sie lyrique en France, 
p. 356 (1889); Gaston Paris, Romania, XUI, p. S22; iS., La 
Litterature Pran9aiae au Moyen Age, p. 12 (2d Ed., 1890) ; 
Leon Gautier in Petit de Julleville's Ilistoire de la lit,, etc., 
fran^aise, Yol. 1, p. 112; Cl^dat, La Po^sie lyrique etsatirique 
en France au Moyen Age, p. 10 (1893) ; M. Kavrczynski, 
L'Origine et I'histoire des rytlimes, Cliap, IX (Paria, 18S0). 

On the early forms of Teutonic verse and the adoption of 
rhyme under the inftuence of Latin and romance poetry: Nor- 
dsn, Die anCike KnnBtprosa, p. 810 ; Wackernagel, Gesch. der 
Deutschen Nat. Lit. 1=, § 30, 187S ; Koberatein, Geach. der 
Deut. Nat. Lit., 1, § 28 (1872) ; Koege!, Geaofaichte der Deut- 
schen Literatnr, Bd. I, Theil I, p. 204, and passim (1894- 
1897). 

Effect of Chrislianily on the German language : R. von 
Raumer, Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf die althoch- 
deutache Sprache (Stuttgart, 1845) ; Weiniiold, Die gotiache 
Bprache im Dienste des Kristenthums (Halle, 1870) ; P. Piper, 
Die altestfl deutsche Literatur (Dentache Nat. Lit.), pp. 1, 
42,43. 

On the Saxon Genesis and Old German Heliand: Die a!t- 
sachiache Bibeldichtung, Heliand und Genesis, Denkmaler 
der Slteren deutschen Literatur, ed. Paul Piper (1897), con- 
tains full German bibliography; Ten Brink, Early English 
Literature, trans, by Kennedy (1883) ; Henry Morley, Eng- 
lish Writers, Vol. 11 (2d Ed., 1887) ; Paul Piper, Die (Uteste 
deutsche Literatur (Deutsche Nat. Lit.). 

On Anglo-Saxon riddles and their antecedents: Ebert, tJber 
die Riithselpoesie der Angelsachsen, Berictite der Siich- 
Bischen Gesellschaft, Phil.-Hist. Classe, 1877. Ebert prints 
in this paper the aenigmata of Tatwine and Eusebius. 
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AUo, Ebert, AUge. Ges., I, nnder Aldhelm and Bonifatlus. 
The Aenigmata of Aldbelm are priDted in Migne, Pat. Lat., 
Vol. 8B,col. 185etseq.; also in Wright's Anglo-Latin Satiriesl 
Poets, Vol. II, Appeodix II (Vol. 50, Master of Bolls publi- 
cations). See Vol. I of thnt work, Introd., pp. xii-xv, for tlM 
relations of Anglo^axon writers to Symposius ; and on the 
Anglo-Saxon riddles attributed to Cynewulf, see Morlej, 
English Writers, Vol. 2, pp. 217^26 (3d Ed., 1887). 



CHAPTER X 

Evotution of cAurch archileclure; Choisy, Histoire de 
rarchitecture (1899); Bebio and Bezold, Die kircbliche 
Baukunst des Abendlandes (1S92) ; V. Schultze, Altchrist- 
liche Archaologie (1805) ; F. X. Kraua, Gescbichte der 
cbristlichen Kunat (Freiburg in fireisgau, 1895-) ; Bald- 
win Brown, From Schola to Cathedral (1886) ; Lange, Ham 
Qnd Halle (18S5) ; Schnaaae, Geschicbte der bildenden 
Kunste, 2d Ed. ; Hittorff, Arohitectiire moderne da la Sicile 
(1835) ; Otte, Gesohicbte der Romanifichen Baukunat (1874) ; 
R. Rosiferes, L'^volution de rarchitecture en Fraoce (Petite 
bib. d'art, etc.); Didron, Iconographie chretienae (1843); 
C. H. Moore, Development and Charaotfir of Gotbio Archi- 
tectnre (2d Ed., MacmUlan, 1899). 

Antique Christian painting and scuiplare ; inlerjn-elalion of 
biblical scenes: Schultze, Archaologie, pp. 180-185; Eraos, 
Gescbichte, etc., p. 65 et seq.; Ueucecke, Altcbristliche 
Malarei (1898); HaaencleTer, Altcbriatiiche Graberschmuck 
(1886) ; Garracci, Storia della Arte Cristiaua (Prato, 1871- 
1881) ; De Rossi, La Roma Sotterranea Cristiana (1664- 
1877) ; Miintz, Etudes sur la peinture et de Ticonograpbif 
chrftiennea (1886); Le Blant, Sarcophagea cbr^tiennei de 
la Ganle (1886) ; ib., Sarcopbages chr^tiennes de la Ville 
d' Aries (1878); ift., in Revne Archft>!ogique, 1875. 1876; 
Ficker, Die altchristlichen Bildwerke im Christliohen Mit 
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seum dea Lateraus (1890) ; ib.. Die Bedeutung der altchriat- 
lichen DicbtuDgen fiir die Bildwerke (Gesammelte Studien- 
Festgabe fiir Autoii Springer, 1885) ; A. Perate, L'Aroh6j]i> 
gie chrttieniie (Bib. de rEnaeigtiment des Beaus-arta, 1882), 
WoltmannandWoermann, History of Painting (Eng. Trans,, 
1880) ; Wickhoff, Roman Art (London, 1900). 

Bipaiiline art: There exists no sufficient biatory of Byzan- 
tine art, i.e. a bistory based upon, an exhaustive examination 
of monuments and documents, which shall trace the origin 
and development of this art from the foundation of Con- 
Btantinople to the seventh century, its course through the 
times of the Iconoclastic controversy, and then the period 
of revival from the tenth to the twelfth century, and its 
final decline. The work must include architecture, sculp- 
ture, mosaic, and miniature painting. Only such a history 
can form the proper starting-point for the study of the inftu- 
ence of Byzantine art upon the various countries of the 
West. The Byzantine question is no single general problem. 
The existence of that art is indisputable and also the fact 
that it influenced the West. The questions are. What 
countries of the West were influenced, how strongly, when, 
and in what branches of art? Should Byzantine influence 
upon the art of any particular Western land be divided 
chronologically into periods, or separated and classified ac- 
cording to localities and schools? Cf. E. Dobbert, Zur 
Byzantiniscben Frage, Jahrbuch der Kiinigl. Preusa. Kunst- 
sammlungen, Vol. XV, pp. 125, 211, and 220. For a genera! 
conception of the origin and character of Byzantine art, see 
Straygowaki, in Byzantiuisohe Zeitschrift, 1392, pp. 61-73. 

The most serviceable general work is Bayet's L'Ait 
Byzantin (Bibl. de I'Enseignment des Beaux-arts). Kou- 
dakotf, Histoire de I'Art Byzantin (1688-1892), affords a 
history of miniature ; Diebl, L'Art Byzantin dans I'ltalie 
Meridionale (1894), ia a satisfactory discussion of Byzantine 
painting there; R. Cattaneo, L'Architettora in Italia dal 
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Mc. TI al mille eirea (1889), ia an exposition of £1 
of the Greeks oa architectural sculpture (there aire French 
and Eogliah translations of this work) ; Bayet, Recbercbea 
pour servir & I'histaire de la Peioture et de la Sculpture 
chrdtiennes en orient avaut la querelle des Tconoclastes 
(1879, Bib. des fio. Fran?. d'Athfenes, etc.), contains much of 
interest. Important material is contained in Strzjgowski's 
Bjzantinische Denkmaler, Bd. I and II (1891-1893). See 
also, generally, Schnaase, Geschichte der Bildenden Kunste, 
Bd. Ill, Buch II; Kraua, Geschichte der ctiristlichen 
Kunst, Bd. I, pp. 538-590; Bd. II, pp. 77-97; A. Springer, 
Introduction to Kondakofi 's work ; also ib., Die Byzautinische 
Kunst undihrEtnfluss imAbenlandQ(Bilderaufi der neueren 
Kunstgescliichte) ; Cboisy, Histoire de 1 'architecture, Vol. 
n, pp. 7-15, 40-36, 240-357 ; G. Aitohisou, Byzantine Archi- 
tecture, Trans. Royal Inst. British Architects, Vol. VIII, 
N.S. 321-264; Didron and Durand, Manuel d'iconographie 
chrStieune grecque et latine (1845), sometimes referred to 
as " Guide da la Peinture," or the " Byzantine Gnide to 
Fainting"; the original was published in Greek by Kon- 
stantinides, under the name of 'Epii.yjmia. riov ^uiypa<^f; 
German trans, by G. Schaefer (1655) and English trans, of 
the most important part by Margaret Stokes, in the second 
Toluiiifl of her trans, of Didron'a Christian Iconography 
(Bohn, 1886); Fr. Lenormant, La Grande Gr^ce (2d Ed., 
1S61-18S4); Salazaro, Studi sui Monument! delta Italia 
meridionale dal 4° al 13" secolo (1871-1877); Miintz, Les 
Artists Byavntins dans I'Europe latine, Rev. de I'art chr^t, 
XXXVI (1893); A. L. Frothingham, Byzantine Artists 
in Italy, Am. Journal of Archieology, IX (1894); Kraus, Die 
Waudgemalde von 8. Augelo in Formis, Jahrbuch der 
Preus. Kunstsammlungen (1893); Dobbert, the same, in Hi-, 
1894; CoUignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque (1892); 
Ernest Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture (1896) ; Jei- 
Blake and Sellers, Pliny's chapters on the History of i 
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On the doors qfS.Sabina: Peratd, Arch^ologie chrftteime, 

p. 330 ; KoadakoS, Les Sculptures de la porte de Sainte- 
Sabine (Rev. Archeologique, 1877); Strzygowaki, Das Ber- 
liner Moses-Relief uad die Thiiiea von Sta. Sabina in Rom. 
Jahrbuch der K. Preuss, Kunstsamm., Bd. 14, 1893 ; Berthier, 
La Porte de Sainte Sabine i Rome (1892); Gamicci, Vol, VI, 

The mosaics at Rome and RoEenna are discussed in all 
works treating of early christian art or arcbicology. See, e.g., 
Gerspach, La Mosaique; Perat^, L'Archi^ologie chr^tienna; 
Clausse, Basiliques et Mosaiques chr^tiennes (Paris, 1893) ; 
Kraus, Geschichte der christliohen Kunst; Schultze, ArchS- 
ologie der altchristlichaii Kunat ; alao the works o£ E. Muntz 
on the subject ; Notes sue les mosaiques clir^tiennes de 
ritalie, in Revue Arche'olagique from 1874 on ; The Lost 
Mosaics of Rome, American Journal of Archteology, 1890; 
La Mosaique chr^tieune peudant les premiers siecles, Md- 
moiies de la Soci^t4 des Autiquaires de Frauce, Vol. 2, 
Series VI (1892) ; J. P. Richter, Die Mosaiken von Ravenna ; 
E. K. Redin, Die Mosaiken der Raven natiscbeu Kirclien. 
The best reproductions and most exhaustive discussion of 
the mosaics at Rome are in De Rossi's great work, Musaici 
cristiani (1876-1894) ; Garrucci, Storia del Arte Christiana, 
Vol. IV, contains the mosaics of both Borne and Havenna ; 
La Revue de I'art cbretienne for 1696 and 1897 has elaborate 
articles on the Ravenna mosaics by Barbier de Montault 

On the mosaics and moniimenia of Palermo, Monreale, Cepk- 
alii : Clausse, Basiliques et Mosaiques chrdtiennes, H, pp 27- 
131 ; Hittorft, Architecture Moderne de la Sioile (1835); 
G. de Marzo, Delle beUe arti in Sicilia (1858) ; A. DehU, 
Norman Monuments of Palermo and Environs (1892); 
Springer, Die mittelaiterlicba Kunst in Palermo (Bilder, 
ftUB der Deueren Kunstgescbicbte, 1886). For examples of 
fine Roman mosaics oruamenting pavements, said to be 
of the second century, see P. Gaukier, Les Mosaiques 
d« TArsenal i. Souase, Revue Arcb^ologique, XXXI (1897). 

2o 
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Th« beginning! of Lombard art in the north of Italy : R.Cat^ 
taneo, op. cit. ; ib., Tbe Basilica of St. Mark (edited by Boito), 
p. 255, etc.; Kraus, Geachichte der chriatlichea Kunst, 1, 
pp. 591-600 ; Stickelberg, Die Longobardishe Plastik, Zurich, 
1806. 

Barbaric art of northern Europe: Nordische Altertums- 
kunde, Sophus Miillar (Deutoche Ausgabe, 1897); Da 
Chaillu, The Vikiog Age (1889); N. Nicolayaen, The 
Viking Ship (1882); O. Montelius, Civilization of Sweden 
in Heathen Times (1888) ; Barrifere-Flayy, Sepultures Bar- 
bates du midi et de I'oueBt de la France (18B2) ; J. de Baje, 
IndustTie Anglo-Saxon ne (188B) ; Earl of Dunraven, Notes 
on Irish Architecture (1875); G. Petrie, Round Towers and 
Ancient Architecture in Ireland (1S45); Ernest Cbantre, 
Age du Bronze; 0. Almgren, Studien iiber nordeurop'aiache 
Fibelnformen (1897). Alio generally on Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish art: Weatwood, Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts 
(1868); Kraus, Gesch. der chrbtlicheci Kunst, I, pp. 600- 
620; Woltmann and Woermann, Hist, of Painting, I, pp. 
201-207; E. Miintz, La Miniature Irlandaise (in £tudes 
icoQographiques) ; M, Stokes, Early Christian Architecture 
in Ireland (1878). 

Carotingian art : Leitschuh, Geachichta der Karolingiscbeu 
Malerei (1894) ; Woltmaan and Woermann, Hist, of Paint- 
ing, pp. 207-220; Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kuost, 
II, pp. 1-76 ; J. Von Sohloaser, Beitrage zur Kunatgeschichte 
aitts den Schriftquellen dea friiheren Mittelaltera, SitzungB- 
herichte der Phil.-Hist. Classe, Wien. Akademie, Bd. 123 
(1890) ; the same, Schriftsquellen zur Geschichte der Karo- 
lingischen Kunst (1892) ; Janitschek, Ges. der Deutschen 
Malerei, p. 14 et seq. (1890) ; Bode, Geeoiiiohte der Deutschen 
Plaatik (1887) ; Strzrgowski, Bjzantiniache Denkmiiler. The 
picture cjcle is fully treated by Leitachnh, op. cil., pp. 54-69 
and p. 95 et seq. Also for the subjects of Carolicgiaa 
painting and those of tlie time of the Ottos, see Kraus, 
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II, pp. 69-76, showing the coirespondeace between the 
picture cycle and the topics referred to ijv contemporary 
preaching. 

Syrian influence upon Carolinffian art: Janitschek, op. ciL, 
p. 29, etc.; Leitacbuli, op. cit., pp. 38-53; Choiay, op. cil., 
11, p. 84. For the influence of Syrian miniatures on Caro- 
lingian art, see Strzygowski, Byzan. Denkmaler, I, pp. 53-67. 
On Ike martial spirit of the miniatures: A. Springer, Die Paal- 
terillustrationeu im friihen Mitt«1alter (Leipsic, 1880). 

Survival of tke antique in the art of the Middle Agei: 
E. Miintz, Etudes iconographiquea, etc. (Bib. d'art et 
d'archtSologie, 1887) ; A. Springer, Das Nachleben der An- 
tike im Mittelalter (Bilder aus der ^Keueren Eunatge- 
Bchichte) ; Eraua, Geschichte der chrlstl. KuDSt, II, p. 
400 et aeq. ; Carl Meyer, Der Griechiache Mythua in den 
Kunstwerken dea Mittelaltera, Repertorium fiir Kunstwia- 
aenschaft, Bd. 12, p. 159, and Vol. 15 and 16 ; Male, L'Art 
leligienx du XIII* sitcle, p. 425 aqq. On the tnedirtval rep- 
reienlationi of the viriuea and vices, arts and sciences, months, 
and signs of the zodiac and seasons ; Male, L'Art religieuz du 
XIII' siicle, pp. 87-176 ; VioUetle-Duc, Dictionnaire Rai- 
sonn^e, articlea "Vertna," "Arts"; Kraua, Geachichte der 
chriatlichen Kunst, II, p. 391 sqq. ; Didron, Iconographie des 
Vertus Th^ologalea, Annalea Arch^ologiques, XX (1890); 
Barbier de Montault, Traite d'iconographie (1898) ; J. V. 
Schlosser, Beitriige zur Kunatge. Sitz. berieht. der Wiener 
Atad., Phil.-Hist. Classe, Vol. 123 (1890). The seven liberal 
arts are frequently represented in Carolingian painting, 
Leitachnh, op. cit., pp. 59, 269, etc. Carolingian poema on 
representations of the liberal arts, by Hibernicua axul and 
TheodulphuB, in Dummler, Poet. Lat. Aev. Car., I, pp. 408 
and 544, and in J. Von Schlosser, Schriftquellen znr 
Geachichte der Karolingischen Kunst, pp. 374-383. See 
"Basilica of St. Mark," writings edited under direction of 
C. Boito (English Trans.), pp. 525-528, for representations 
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of the months and signs of the zodiac there. The; ooeni 
on inaiij cathedrals in France and Italy. 

Salyrs, cenlaun, and sirens .- Carl Meyer, Der Griechischs 
Mythua, etc., Rep., eta., Bd. lt>, 1889, p. 235; Krsos, Gescb,. U, 
p. 403. Also see, e.y., the carved centaur on the door of the 
Church o£ Jouin-les-marnes, twelfth century (Uehio and B„ 
Geachicht« der Kirchlichen Baukunst, plates, 320, 2), and 
the centaurs in the twelfth'Centu.ry mosaics in the Sals 
Ruggiero of the Palazzo Reale in Palermo. Sculpture of 
aal^T and centaur 1q Chartres Cathedral, see A. Springer, 
Naefaleben der Antike (Bilder, etc.). P- 1^- 

neSibyli; Earliest known representation (with nimbus) 
In 3> Angelo in Formis (end of eleventh century) at Capua; 
aes F. X. Kraus, Jahrbiicher der K. Preuss. Kunstsamm- 
lungen. Vol. XJV, 1393, pp. S4, 80; also, Kraus, GeschiehU. 
etc., II, p, 404. Also on the Sibyls in medieval art, see 
Auber, Hist, du Symbolisnie Religieux, TV, 95-109; article 
"SibyUen " in Mensel's Christliche Symbolik (1854) ; Barbier 
de Montault, Traits d'iconograpbie chretienne, Hd Ed., 11, 
pp. S3-89 (13^). There is a thirteenth -century Sibjl in the 
pavement of the Sienaa Cathedral; and the great represen- 
UtAOja of Uichelaugelo (Capella Sisdna), Femgino (Pero- 
gU, Sala del Canibio), and B^tbael (S. U. della Face, Rome) 
an ksown to aU. 

Om«U Wjri ih jw amd Ifa BatuaitM, ibhI cm tU repnoei- 
taHam y — i wrT » ma d i mmi art: E. Male, L'Ait nJigieu 
<h> Xn^ uMs, pp. 4S-«I (Pkm, 1896); E. P. E«au, 
Aniiaal S^rmbolisn in EedcnMtkal Ardntectim (ISae); 
CaUcr.KtwTCux Wk^w J^ reh faiopa (1874) ; LudMrt 
OMMAUm dn njuukogaK (Stnabw^; 188B); Enta, Ge- 

«»««.' X. J. DmnaA. L* U«w^ d-Akaadn fe Gnai, 
Aualn AwfcfctiginwiB. T. XST. ^ lU at aeq.; Cahkr. 
Ko<mMat IMncK, I. f^ IC&^a*: Kisn. GMdnehte. D, 
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da Moyen Age, fitudes iconographiqaes ; Mftle, op. eU,f 
p. 442 sqq. 

On the arrangement and eignificance of the subjects an a 
Oothic cathedral: Didron, Iconographie chr^tienne (1843), 
Intarodaction ; Eraus, Geschiohte, II, pp. 360-384 ; £. Male, 
op. cU,; Emerio-Dayid, Histoire de la peinture an Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1863) ; Louis Gronse, La Sculptare fran9aise (Paris, 
1895) ; i6., L'Art Gothique (Paris, 1890). 
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Abbo, 289. 


Ambroie, St., ISS, 109, 200 note, ^H 


Accent, as a baalB of Greek and 


366, 377 ; ethics oC. S, 71 »qq. ; ^H 


Latin Chrlstiaa verse, 253 »qq.. 


influence of, U : de offieiia mi- ^H 


ySiiqq..Slh. 


nUtroram, 74 195. ,- character, ^H 
185-1H6 ; sermoDB, 224 ; hymns, ^H 
2t»-267. ^H 


2BT iqq- 






Acedia. 163, 163 nore. 


^H 


AchUleHTiitiiu,41,4S. 


Anchorites, 136 note ; set Mona»- ^H 




^^H 


Acta, apocryphal. 224^9?. 


Angels, 86-8B, 192; in art. 338, ^H 


Adam of St. Victor, 367, 284. 


343, 3S6. ^H 




Anglo-Saxon art, 35S, 386. ^^| 


.fischyluB, 241. 


Anglo-Saxon Genesis. 2SB, 3B1. ^H 


Aglus. 399. 




Agne«, St., hymn in honor of, 271 


Anglo-Saxon riddles, 381. ^H 




Anglo-Saxon traits, 298-299. ^H 


AgnweFuori.S., 339. 


Animals, in medieval art, 346, ^H 


Aix-la-Chapelle, 3fi2. 


3HS. ^H 


AlMBUfl. 230. 


Anthology, the. epigrams apon ^^| 


Alci]in,45, 2»). 


Christian paliiilngs. 331 note. ^H 


AldhBlm. 45, 398-299. 


Anthony, St., 139. 140, 147. 151 ^H 


AUAla. the. 381. 


note. 160 note. ^^H 


Alexander the Great, Life of, by 






Latin Uterature, 2T6. ^H 


Alexander legend in art,3.16,3»8. 






343 ^q., 38T. ^H 


cal deficiencies of. 343. 


Apocalypee, scenes from. 328 iqq. ^H 




Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, ^H 


mj?., 193, 367 ; among Greeks, 


324 ^qq.. 32T-328, 373-374. ^H 


Jews, «ai Christians, 97 ti/q.; 


Apoliinaria in Classe, 8., 3.18. ^^H 


at the clasaics, 46 ; of catacomb 


Apollioaris NnoTo. S,. 337. ^H 


painllog. 319 ,,5. 


ApoUinarius. 2fi2 note. ^H 


AllegorUm io Christiftn thooght, 


Apolllnaria Sidonlus, 293, 3T9. ^H 


106. 12& 


Apollonius of Tyana, Lite of, 36 ^H 


Allegorical poetry, 278-380. 


note. 41 note, 301 note. ^^1 


Allltentlon, 210, 386 note, 398. 


Apologies, Cbiiatl&n..2\a vi<i.,1C\'^. ^H 
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^H 
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^H OTT. 292. 


pire, 3. 


^H Apoteins, 2T9. 


Basil, St., 144 note, 14A Bote, 148, 


^H Apulia, »C-346. 


160, 156 note, IE6, 160 note, 164, 


^H Archilodiiu. 240. 


224, 330, 370. 


^H Architecture, IT, 302 tqq., 382. 


Basillcai, Christian, 3tt5 fqq. 


^H AreD>, cbarchat Padua, 22T note. 


Beauty, Greek and Christian 


^1 3&S. 


ideals, 107, 123 sgs., 369. 


^H Areopaglta, the. ifji XHonysius 


Bede, 46. 


^^H the Areopagite, 


Benedict of Nursla. St.. 13. 371; 




regiila, 166 note, 164 jgg.; char- 


^ note. 365. 


acter, 193 ^9. 






Aristotle, 8, 46 note, 115 note, 


Benoit de Salnte-More. 41. 


122,154. 


Be.nwuy. 300. 


AxlBB, 354. 


Berengarii imperatorit, geila 


ArmanduB, St. (Fita), 288 note. 


(poem), 288. 


ArnobioB, 205 note, 210. 


Bernward colnion and door in 




Hildeslieiiii, 354. 




Bestiaries, iu art, 388. 


3ST. 


Bible, altegorical interpretation 


Arti, the KTen liberal, 47 sqq. 


of, 99 .95.; aource of Christian 


Asceticism, menning of. 136-139. 


poetry , SIT «99., 264.289,28fr-284. 


Ath.Qaaius, liil nota, 120, 158. 


299; subjects from, in art, 319 


^^ Anguatan era, 31, 30. 


»qq., 324, 326, »qq.. 333 Dot., 


^H Augustine, 3. 3T3, ethics of, 8, 14, 


337-338. 


^H D6,T3,TT,83,BTDoee,103.109,118. 


BoetbiUB, 10, 50 Jtcjg.. 122, 154, 363. 




Bologna school of law, S6 sqq. 


^H 116 ; conception of beanty, 124, 


BonUacius-Winfried, 46, 299. 


^H 125, 128; conception o[ love. 


Bracton, 68. 


^H 128 $qq.. 133; hymn of, 26G 


Breviarium Alaricianum. 59 iqq. 


^H note ; hii legula for omiB, 158, 


Bitrana, carmitta, 285 note, 29S 


^H 159 ; chacaotBc of, 186 ,qq., 1B6 ; 


note, 380. 


^^H flermona of, 224; literary style, 




^H 201 note, 202, 205 note ; letters 


Byrthnoth, 300. 


^H of, 211; C(uiea«i>ei, 217-219. 


ByzaatlDB architecture, 306 iqq- 


^^^P AuBonlus, 2TS-273, 293, 379. 
^■^ ^raritia (persouificfttion) , 2T9. 


Byzantiue art, 333 >qq., 383-38B; 


general features. 334, 340-342. 


Avitua, 248 note. 282-284, S8T, 


Byzantine influence in the Weal, 


293, 380. 


310, 333, 349 >99. 




Byzantine painting, 332. 


Ballads, precursors of, 271. 




^^ Baptism, viewed aa a mystery. 


CEBsarius of Arlea, 164, 16S, ^^^ 


^^ 


Calabria, 346. ^^M 


^H Barbaric Mt, 3^, 3%. 


Callistheues, pseudo, 38. ^^H 



^^ 
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"CuididDi" (Bnm), 396 note. 




Cuion law, 9, 61 iqg., 36<i. 


Cicero. 361; lettera, 309; rfe ojp- ^H 




^m 


Carmen apologelievm, ol Com- 


Cid, the, 300. ^H 




CimBbne, 318. ^H 


Cuolingian art, 3Ba-3B2, 386-387. 


Civitat Dti, 133, 13S note, 1G3, ^H 




^H 


296 note, 298, 309, 380. 


CiTidale, tnptistry, 315. ^^H 


CasBlaa, 160 199., 173 note, 371. 


Classics, ibe, in the Middle AgM, ^H 


Caraiodoros, 45, 177, 362. 


38, 44 sj?., 363. ^m 




Classic diction, medieval imlta- ^H 


328-329. 




CotAemerinon, the, of Pmden- 




tiD>, 369. 


in the Middle Ages, 2!&-297. ^^U 


Cato, 364. 


ClaodiiLDtis. 2S0, 293. ^H 


CatuJlns, 344. 


Clandiua Uariua Vietor, 281, ^^H 


CaTalliDi, 333 note, 348 note. 


287, 3T8. ^H 


Cecilia in Traatevere.S., 339 note. 




Celalial Hierarchy, the, of Dio- 


101, 110 eqq., 121, 132,140. 144; ^H 


OTsliia the AreopagiiB, 82 agq.. 


hymn of, 253-29S. ^H 


83. 


Clement of Rome, epiatle, 307. ^" 




Codes of Soman and barbaric 


riage. 


law, 57 aqq. 


Celtic an, 3S3, 3.^5. 


Columbanna. 45. 165, 298, 371. 


Centanrs, in art, 3.13. 3BS. 




Cento rirgilianui, 378. 


377. 


Cephalii, 346 note, 3Sii. 


CommoniteriumJIdelibui, 379. 


Ceremonialism in Byzantine art. 




338. 


Comolationc phitoiophiai.de, SO 


Chanson de gate, 39. 


^,..363. 


Chanion de Rilaiul, 301. 


Constantina, reyival ol art in 


ChatlemagDe.39 ; geeCarolingian. 


time o(, 309. 334 igq. 


Charlemagna, l^end iu art, 356, 


Constantinopla, 325, 333, 336-337, 


388. 


340, 345. 


ChrUi, the, of Cynewulf, 300. 


Corinthian architectura, 303-303. 




Cosmo and Damiano, 8., 339 


316-317. 




Christian elegies, 2T3-775. 


Coslanza, S.. 333. 


Christian emotion, difficulty of 


Cross, feelinE for. 383, 396. 






23Stqq.. 2ii!gg. 






CynewuK, 2B1I, 300. 


languaBa,291; on Roman law ,63. 


Cyprian, St., 144, 373; letters. 




309,210,216. 


198 iqq., 371, 3T3. . 


CyrU of Jerusalem, BS. 96, 330. 



^^H 8M ^^^^^^H 


^^M Dante, 46 Dote, lOfi, 1ST, 291 note, 




^^m 301,»>3, 36S,36T. 


2T. 131 tgq., 235 sgq. 




EDgland. Roman law in, CJ. 




EDigmas, S99. 


^H of, Id the Roman Empire. 4; 


EnuodiuB. 3se, 380. 


^^^1 phases of pagan. 33; In pagan 


Epic poems, Christian, 286-289. 


^H literature. 33 Iff. 


Epic poetry, classical, 236. 237. 


^^H Dfo. de, iioem of Dracontius, S82. 


Eplatles, earl; Christian. 20T«g!, 


^H Devil, first poetic deacrlptloD of, 


Epithalamia, Christian, 266.24 


^H 3TT, 2B3. 


snt. ^^H 


^^H Dialogut Agii, 299. 


Erigena, 87. W note, 122, Ifl^^H 


^H Dlctjrs the Cretan , 40, 41 , %0. 


ErmoldUB Nigellus, 288. f^^H 


^H Didwtlc, Latin Christian poems. 




^H SM.nejg?. 


Essenes, 141, 370. ^^H 


^^B Didier, AhboC. 347. 


Etblca, pagan and Cbristl^^^^H 


^^H Dio of Prusa. 36 note, TO. 


71 ^^H 


^^1 DionygloB tliB Aceopaglle, 10, 71, 


Ethir^ica, of Baliodonis, wi^H 


^H f^m-.^- 


Euripides, 241. ^^M 






^^M Dotpna, tormulHted in terms of 


Evaeriua Ponticna, 163. 






^H ,qq.. 


ExHdio ThoTingiae, de (poeml. 


^^^H DogDiatlc character of early 


2»S. 


^H ChtlBlian art, 331. 338. 




^H Donatos. 48. 


Fall, tbe, poem of Avitos, 283, SST, 


^H Doric architecture. 302-303. 


Fajoum, Greek portraits fonod 


^^^H Dotologin magna. 250. 


at, £6. 


^H Dracontius, 2e:i, 28T. 3S0. 


Felix. St., Paulinus' poems to, 


^H Drama. mediisTal, 391 note, 380. 


272, 27S. 


^H Ducio, 348, 356. 


Fides (personification), 278, aT9. 




Fish, symbol of, 319, 329, 330. 


^H Easter pUfs. ^I oote. 


Fortnnatos. 294^297, 380. ^^H 




France, Roman law in, S6. ^^^^| 


^^H IHoDyaiuHtbeAieopagite.88.93. 


Francis, St., 12 note. ^^^| 


^V Eddie poems. 300. 


Prankish law, 59 »gq. ^^H 


^^ Edm-.tlon, Roman. 36, 36, 108; 


Franks, IVojan orlgiin, 36I;.^^H 


mediieval. 4T tqg.. 362. 


Frederic 11. 347. ^^H 


E(ttnh»ni. 233. 351. 


French traits, beginning O^^^H 




Fnlgentiua, 4G note, SI not^^^H 






Bkkebud. 285 note. 389. 




ElegtM poMcy. •dasuoml, 236, 


336. 33T. 


WiI«tMTer«B.2Ki.2S8. 


GenarodeiPoTeri,S..317. 


Bl«K(w. ChriMlan. 3T3-SS9, 396. 


German language, affecled by 




Christianity, 2», 381. ^^H 



F^ 


^H 


TSDVX 395 ^^M 


German tranBlatioM of Scrip- 


HaereiiB (personification). 2T9. ^H 


tare, 39i), 300. 


Uamarliffenia, the, of Prnden- ^^M 




tins, 277,278. ^H 


288. 


Hebraic conception ot righteans- ^H 


Oermati;, Roman lav in, 68. 


nesa, 117. ^H 


Uiotto, 332 nets, 3*8, 356, 357. 


HeiricuB, 287 note, 288. ^H 


Gianviile, 68. 


HeliaTid. the, 288. 300, 381. ^H 


GncMtioism, dualistic, 140. 


HBllodorus, 41. ^^ 


Qnostlca, 223, 226, 228 note. 


Heretics, writings against, 233. 


Goliardic poema, 28S noto, 296 


Hermea, hymn to, 290. 


note. 380. 


Hermits, 136 note, 156 note; tag 


Good Shepherd, in art, 318, 319, 


Monastloiam. 


323 note, 324, 328, 337 note. 


Htiaenteron, Uie, of Dracontina, 


GospalB, poeUc paraphraseB of, 


282. 287. 


264, 269, 2SO-2S1, 290; subjects 


Hexameter metre, 236, 23T, 242 


from, in art, 319 gjg., 326 »«., 


iqq.. 251, 275-278, 380-281, 285, 


333 note, 337. 


287-289. 


GiwpalH, aijocryplial, 224jg}, 


Hibeniicu8Eiul,2nr.nota. 


Quthic archilecture, 302, 311 tq-j.; 




Bculptare, 313, 3»i-35T: eatha- 


Hilary of Poictiera, U, 263, 364, 


dralB, arrangement of sculp- 


377. 


tures, 389. 


Hildesheim. 354. 


Oreek srcbitectnre compared 


HildebrandslUd, 301. 


witli Gothic, 313-316. 


Hirmos, 260. 


Greek character, IRiqq. 


SLiperica/amiTia, 298. 


Oreak Christian poetry, 247 >qq. 


Hiiloria Evangelica, of jQTan- 


Greek influences in early monas- 


CDS, 280, 287. 


tlcism, JSSsgg.i upon Gome, 22. 


Siitoria Franconim. 231 noto,29r. 


Greek languagB, knowledge ot. in 


Homeric emotion, 23T, 243, 


the West, 13, 44, 34T note, 361. 


Homilies, 224. 


Greek poetry, 235 sqq. 


Honestas (personification), 278. 


Greek romances, 41 iqg., 361. 


Horace, 39, 244, 293, 364. 


Greek wrEtings. tranaiatioua, 13. 


HrotBvith. 289-291,380. 


Gregorian chants, 263 note. 


378. 
HomUity, the yirtna ot, 170-172. 


*j*ogory niizianzen, ^^4 , nyiDiia, 
2Sa, 2S7, 259. 


Gregory of Nyaaa, conception of 


Hymns, early Greek ChrisUan, 


heauty, 12&-128, 132, 330. 


248 ^qq. ; early Latin, 263 sgq.; 


GrBRory ot Toars, 231 note, 2ff7. 


mediasval Latin, 234, 240, 247, 


Gregory the Great, 3. 12 note, 104, 


285,295. 


165 note, 156, 1S8, IHfi, 231 note. 


Hypatia, 78, 82. 


233 note, 298; character, 195 




»39- 


Iambic metres, 240, 241, 265 sqq., 




270, 272. 28B, 295. 


Hadrian, 324. 


lambtichuB, 83. 



^H 396 ^^^^H 






^^P Idol&tHk (petBODlflcatlon), 278. 


Joveaoos, 280, 38T. 2U2, 377. 


^^1 IgnatioB, St., epiatles, 307. 




mad.fediDgiD, 337, 243. 


Knowledge, pagan and ChriitiBn 


Image woiahip, H3, 344 note, 3K, 


ideals, lOT tgq. 


381. 






Lartantins, 13. 133, 205 note. 


In honorem SludOBiri (posm), 




288. 


Lamb, symbol of, 319. 338. 


Indlim aaooticUin, infloance of, 


L&tin ClirlstlaD poetry, 262 igg. 


141. 


Latin litaratare. modiiEval. 231 


^^ IngratU, de. 37B. 


tgg. 




liurance, St.. hymn on martyr- 




dom or, 271, ■-•90. 


^H 276. 


Law, see Roman law. Canon law. 


^V I» (pencDmcatioQ) , 379. 


etc. 


Iraland, knowledge of Greek in. 


Lrgf.nda Sanctomm. 223. 


41. 


Leo, tlie Isaurian. 313, 346. 


IrenreuB, 112, 223. 


Leucippe and Clitophon, 41, 4! 


Irish art, .'U.5, 38l>. 




^^ Iris]i,knowledgec.tGreBkby,36L 


Libido (personification), 278. 


^^L Idsb, Latin verses b;.3!)S. 


Literature, pagan, Cliristl»n atti- 


^^H Imeiins, GG. 


tude toward. 46-47, 108, 303; 


^H Isidore of Seville, 4S note. 51 


meiJisvalXAtln, 231 199.,- prose. 


^H nolo. 


early Christian. 198 -rag- 


^H J(«2a. the. aOG note, 213. 


Lombard art, W5, 386. 


^^^^ Italy. Byzantine InfloeDce in. 


Lombard law. GO, 6L 


^B 333, 345-.'<lS, 350. 


Lorenio, S..339. 


^^H Italy, Roman law in. 61. 06. 


Love, pagan and Christian Ida^ 


^H Ivory carving, 313, 352. 351. 


107, 128 sqq., 369. .^^_ 




Lucaa, 364. ^^H 


^H Jejnnia (peisoaiflcatioD), 27S. 


Lucian's At, 43. J^^M 


^^H Jerome, St., 14, lOg uote, 14S note, 


Lncretius, 244, 277, 293, SSj^^H 


^H 151 DOl«, 158, 305, 222, 373, 




^H charsctei of. 184 nqq.; tetters. 


Macrobini, 38, 48. ^^H 


^H 311; literary style. 213. 


Magna Gr»cia. 345-348. ^^M 


^^^1 Joacbim and Anna, story of, 'SH. 


if-gnmcal, the, 24S. ^^H 


^^1 Jona. at, 378. 


Marcion. 277. ^^H 




Maria in Trasterara, 3., moilS^ 


^H Jo^-inlan (monkl. 114 note. 


.131 note. 


^H Jalia, basilica, 305. 


Maria Maggiore, S.. 333 note, 338. 


^H 


Marriage, early Chris^n dis- 


^H JtiaUn Martyr. 12. 101, 110, 141; 


paragemeato(.113»(fg..l9Sya^^ 


^H apology, 313. 


Martianns Capella, 10, 40 l^^l 


^^H JunlnlMi, S7 t<n., 338. 343. 


58, 302. ^^^H 



^^^^^^^ INDEX 397 ^H 


Martin ot Toum, St., 12 note, 288 


Natalitia of Paullnns, 275. 




Neo-Platonism. 10. 16. 30. TI. 132, 


Martyrdom, early moMio of, 323 


135. 135 note. 139, 163. 183 noM. 


note, 337 □□!«. 


191, 369, 367 i In Syneslus' 


Marlyrologium, of WaDdalbert, 


wrltingB, 78 sqq. ; in the Celet- 


286 note. 




Martyrs, poomB on, 3*8, 370-272, 


nyaius, 82 ^q. 


270. 


Nereo 8d AchlUeo, SS. 339 note. 


MediEBval art, organic growth ot, 


New Testament writings, style 


365 sqq. ; the antique in, 3^ 


of, 199 iqq. 


tqq.. 387. 


Sibelungenlied, 301. 


MediiBval Latin liter»tiire,231i?!. 


Nieene formulation ot dogma. 


MediBTftl Ijitin poetry, 284 sjg. 


120,121. 


Medieval plays. 291 note. 


JFioodemtM, gosptl oj. 238, 330 


Methodius, Sympiutiftm, 265-256. 




Metres, classic. 236 sqq.. 284 tqq. 


Nilus. 8t.,162. 


Milton, 283. 


Normans, 346. 


Miniatures, 362, 356, 383. 


Notker, 363. 


Mlnncliis Felix, 12, 203, 216, 221 


Nvpiiin Fhitolagiae tt Uereurii, 


note, 372. 


de. 49 ,qq., 362, 


BDraolBB. lOS, 191. JOT, 217. 223, 




229. 231 note. 281, 322. 


Obedience,ft>nonastio virtue, 149, 




100, 107, 169. 


178 >qq. 


Oddonii I. imptratoTii gtHa, 




poem by Brotsvlth, 289. 


transforming ecciptural narra- 


Odo, 289. 


tivB, II; effect on Roman law, 


Odyssey, the. 43, 237. 


63; arigina, and eastern monas- 


Old TBBlaraent, ethical spirit of, 


ticism, 136 (98., 369; in the 




west, 156 aqq., 370. 


pretation o(, 98 sqq., 319 Jig?.; 


Monks, the, as preserTors ot the 


Bonrco of Christian poetry, 347 


classics, 4.V47. 


sqq., 264.269, 282-284; snbjsctB 


Monreale.aHi note, 385. 


from, in art, 319 sqq., ?SS sqq.. 


MontoCasalDO, Benedictine mon- 


333 note, 338. 


astery, 1« uol«, 166 note, 347. 


Operatio (charity). 2T9. .^H 


UosBlcs, Christian, 326 sgg., 336 


Orlgen, 12, 4T, 101-103, UOsgq., ^H 


tqq., 383, 385. 


140, 144, 214. ^^M 


MoBchus, 42. 


Orieotiua, 378, 379. ^^M 


Mnsle, early Christinn, 263 note, 


OroaiUB, 219 sqq.. 373. ^^H 


265 notB, 377. 




Mysteries, pagan and Cbiistlan, 


H 


89*5}., 368. 


Otfried, 300. ^H 




Otranto. Terra. 346. ^B 


Narrative Latin Christian poems. 


Ottos. German, time of, 288. 


264, 276, 280sg4,. 2S6<g9. 


Ovid, 364. 



W ' — "^^B 


^^B 398 INDEX ^^^^^^1 


^^m Fuhomiiu, 141, 11T-14e, 16S noM. 


PhosDlz. myth of, S. 


^H lfi6. 310. 


Phytioiogiu. the, 3K. 388. 


^^H Fatdagogvi, the, of Clement. 




^m 763. 


Pxlats, acti of, 238. 


^H pRintlng, esrlf Christiui, IT, 316 


Pindar, 23B. 237, 241, 264. aeo, aa. 




Plagiarism, 291. 


^V Wa^qq.; Oraek oi Italian, 330. 


Plato, 214. 239, 25B. 


^^ 333-33S. 


PlatoniBm. in ChrlaUan vritinga, 


pBlermo, 307 note, M6 note. 388. 


110. 125 iqq. 


PinegyricB, 3S. 


Pliny. 335, 364. 


PanthBon,306. 


Plotinns. 49 Dote, 83, 8S, 114 note, 


PuQlo Fuori, basilicn, 305. 


13*, 139. 140. 


•■ Paradiae LoBl." 283. 


Plotarch, 38. 


Fariiiacae urbU, de bellit 


Polemic l^tin Christian poem>, 


(poem), 289. 


264, 27G m- 


Parxi«ai, 301. 


Pompeian frescoes, 33B. 


FaidiaU carmen ot SednJina, 


Porphyry, 63, 191, 


281. 28T. 


Portraits, Bojnan, 336. 




Praxede, S., 339 note. 


Paul.St..321,322,329; writings. 


Pride, a chief Christian vice, 163, 


BtylB ot. 200. 207; views of 


279, 233, ,^^_ 


marriage, m. 


Priscianns, 4S. ^^H 


Paula, Irieni] of Jerome, 185. 


Prosper of Aqultaine, 379. J^^H 


Panlinus ol Nola. 269, 273-376, 


Providen.Ua divina, comu^^^^l 


301-2B3, 297, 327 note. 378. 


379. ^^1 


PauIuB DiBconns, 286 note. 


Prudentins. 13 note. 248 note. 


PelagianiBiD. 121 note. 


2ti9-372, 277-280, 289. 290, 292, 


PerUttphamn, the. of Pruden- 


327 note, 378. 


tlna, 270-272. 


Paalms, first Cbristian songs, 249. 


Personifications In art. 318, 353. 


Pseudo-DionyHios. lee Dionjsins 


356; in Cbrlitian Latin poetry. 


the Areopagite. 


278-280. 


Psyche, in catacombs, 318 note. 


Pervigilium Fsjwrtj, 6 note,a03. 


323. 


Peter. Gospel o(, ^6 note. 


Paydwmachia, of Frndentios, 


Petrarch, 2M. 


278-280, 2B0, 379. 


Phila of Alexandria, gs, 99. 367. 


PndenzlaQH. S.. 333. 336-337. 


Philosophy, Greek, 10, IB, 24; 






Podor (personification). 279. 






dogma in termsof.im agg..- in 


Qnantlty, decsr of, in Q^^^H 


scholaBticism. 122; charanter 


242. ^^^^1 


o[ later phases of, litS note; 
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Sapphic verse, 285. 




Sappho, 43, 238, 340. 
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Italy, 346 note. 


359; inCbrisCi»nwilLinBS,201, 






354. 


Khymo. 284 iqq., 381; In Greek 


Satan, 377, 278. 383. 


Chtlstian poetry, 259, 261; in 


Satyr, in art, 353, 388. 


Latin hyuuiB, 263-268. 




Rhythm, In Christian proM. 210. 


Schools of the Middle Ages, 47 


310,224,258. 


sqq., 363. 


Riddles. Anglo-Saion, 299, 381. 


ScleDc«B, Tepreseotations In ait, 
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387. 
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364. 


383; Greek, 28. 
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318 note. 387. 
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311. 


Sirens, In aH. 353. 388. 




Sobrietas (personification) . 279, 


•!?- 


280. 


Bomftnos, 360-3fi3, 307, 341, 375. 


Sodoma, de, 378. 


Romantic elements in apocryphal 


" Sortes Virgilianae." 38. 


acts, 228. 


Sophia, St.. cborch of. 308-308, 


Rnfinus, 159. 164 note, 223. 


340, 343-S43. 


Ruodlieb. the, 380. 


Sophocles, 241. 


Rntflius, 293. 






gan and Christian concepHon, 


1 Sabina, S., doors. 336 note, 3M 
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^H 
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^H Tatwine, 299. 
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^H Theodoric tbe Ostrogoth, 45, 62, 


Vitae SarKlomm, 222, 223, 288. 


^V 53, 59 note, 337. 
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note, 342-343. 
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Therapeutae, 141,370. 


Walthariui, the, 286 note, 289, 
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